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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


UEEN’S Speeches, though they are sometimes ex- 
ag 36 with curiosity, seldom contain anything new. 
It is the duty or the habit of Ministers to repeat in conven- 
tional language statements which are universally familiar. 
It is only when new legislation is announced that the 
official document conveys any information; and there was 
no reason to suppose that Lord BeaconsrieLp’s Government 
meditated constitutional or administrative changes. It was 
barely possible that some explanation might be tendered of the 
early meeting of Parliament ; but the author of the Speech 
is content to recite the undeniable fact that Parliament has 
been summoned early. The sentences in which the con- 
duct of the Government during the war is recorded, and 
by implication defended, are carefully constructed. The 
Queen, having vainly endeavoured to prevent the 
rupture, resolved to maintain neutrality on condi- 
tions which have hitherto not been infringed by either 
belligerent. When the Turkish Government, after the defeats 
which it has sustained, applied to the neutral Powers for 
assistance in obtaining peace, England alone undertook the 
task of applying to the Emperor of Russia for information 
as to the conditions of peace ; and here the correct phrase of 
good offices is used instead of the mediation which was 
erroneously supposed to have been tendered. As negotia- 
tions have begun, in spite of the tortuous proceedings of 
the Russian Government and of the CommManpER-IN-CHIEF, 
Her Masssty is properly advised to hope that some good 
result will follow; but it is possible that something may 
happen which will require interference for the protection 
of English interests. Parliament is accordingly asked, not 
to vote, but to be prepared to vote, extraordinary supplies 
for military or naval purposes; and members may, if they 
think fit, conjecture that the ordinary date of the Session 
was anticipated in order that the necessary funds might be 
provided as soon as possible. It was certainly not desirable 
that the next three weeks should be occupied with daily 
Cabinet Councils. The subject of the recent deliberations 
and the agreement or difference of opinions are still matters 
of conjecture. 

Lord BEaconsFIELD appears to bear lightly the anxieties 
which have in part been caused by his own ambiguous 
language. The taunt addressed to his garrulous antagonist 
in the statement that abstinence from writing letters and 
making speeches is a luxury would have better befitted a 
less serious occasion. Reticence is the most valuable of 
the negative qualities of a statesman; but Lord Bracons- 
FIELD, although he is not addicted to the vice of loquacity, 
has not been silent. The assurances of peaceful policy 
which have been offered by his colleagues on all suitable 
and unsuitable occasions have been not unnaturally re- 
garded as protests against the warlike temper attributed 
to the Prime Minister. It is pages that any apparent 
discrepancy may be explained by the difference of the 
objects which were pursued by Lord BeaconsrieLp and 
by his principal colleagues. They were anxious to quiet 
domestic alarms, and to deprecate the unpopularity which 
would have attached to any Government which entered 
lightly on war. Lord BeaconsrieLp, on the other hand, 
may in intention have been speaking, not to a promiscuous 
English audience at the Guildhall or elsewhere, but to 
foreign Governments, and especially to the ambitious and 
turbulent promoters of a war of conquest. Russia has 
derived sufficient encouragement from religious and politi- 
cal partisans, and from the monotonous clamour of party 


meetings. The furious animosity against Lord Bracons- 
FIELD which is expressed by the friends of Russia at home 
and abroad shows rather that he is feared than that he is 
disliked. It may be doubted whether his evident deter- 
mination to remain on the defensive in Parliament was 
well advised. The Duke of Arcyit said with perfect 
truth that Lord Beraconsrietp had told the House 
nothing; and it might naturally be suspected that 
he felt himself hampered by tae devotion of some 
of his colleagues to a pacific policy. It is also cor- 
ceivable that a brilliant politician who has seldom beep 
in earnest may find himself ill at ease in the unaccustomed 
character of a sincere and zealous patriot. GorTHE’s 
Faust at last forfeited his supernatural privileges when, in 
disinterested enthusiasm, he forgot himself for the welfare 
of mankind. It would have been better to take Parlia- 
ment and the country into the confidence of the Govern- 
ment. Ifthe pretensions of Russia should unfortunately 
render resistance inevitable, the country would perhaps, in 
spite of all the factious nonsense which has been uttered, 
still respond to an appeal from the Government ; but it 
must first be satisfied that the possibilities of honourable 
peace have been exhausted. 

It was easier to complain of the unsatisfactory statements 
of the Minister than to find fault with the colourless lan- 
guage of the Speech. In both Houses the leaders of Oppo- 
sition, according to established custom, immediately*followed 
the seconder of the Address. The conduct of the regular 
Opposition had of course been concerted beforehand. It is 
evident that Lord Granvitte and Lord Harrineron have 
resolved to adopt a tone of studious moderation, which is 
equally conducive to the interests of the country and 
to their own convenience as party leaders. Responsible 
statesmen will not throw any impediment in the way of a 
peaceable settlement of existing difficulties ; and if any ad- 
vantage is to be derived from attacks on the Government, 
their allies below the gangway will not fail to say as many 
disagreeable things as may be required. The Whig 
leaders are also aware that many of the most respect- 
able members of the party would decline to follow them 
in denunciations of the policy which had not become 
obsolete when Lord GranviILLE was Foreign Minister, and 
when Lord Hartineron sat in the same Cabinet with him. 
Mr. Giapstone himself was for once moderate, and was ready 
to admit that the language used by the CHancELLor of the 
EXxcHEQUER was not unsatisfactory. He had some right to 
complain of the obscure phrases in the Speech, which for 
some hours produced a universal impression that the 
Government was about to apply for an immediate grant of 
money. Lefore the ceremonial proceedings of opening the 
Session were completed, rumour had already fixed the 
amount of the proposed vote at 5,000,000/.; and much 
dissatisfaction was caused by the supposed demand, which 
would have been superfluous for purposes of peace, and 
wholly inadequate in the contingency of war. As Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore tacitly accepted Mr. Gianstone’s in- 
terpretation of his words, it-may be taken for granted that 
there is no immediate prospect of an increase of the 
army or the navy. Of all the speakers in both Houses, 
the Duke of Arcayit departed furthest from prudent 
reserve. Whatever may be his private convictions, it is 
inexpedient that either of the belligerents should be in- 
formed that one of the chief members of the English 
Opposition desires that the war should be continued till 
the Turkish Government is driven from Constantinople. 
Russian ambition needs no encouragement; and, as Lord 
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Sauispury said, the only effect of such warnings is to ' founders ; and any one acquainted with the Parliamentary 


drive the Turks into the resistance of despair. ‘lhe cor- 
respondence laid before Parliament will farnish in- 
formation which is not contained in Lord Beacons- 
FIELD’s eloquent speech. The Duke of ArGyLt not un- 
reasonably declined to be satisfied with coruscations of 
fireworks. 

Lord BeaconsrieLp's ingenuity and rhetorical adroitness 
were scarcely needed to prove that the isolation of England 
among the Powers of Europe may in a certain sense be 
denied. The refusal of the English Government to accept 
the Berlin Memorandum put a stop for the time to the 
movement; and it was England that first proposed the 
Conference, and that obtained an armistice for Servia. 
Even the transmission of the Turkish overtures to St. 
Petersburg was not disapproved by the other neutral 
Powers. Lord GranviLte, or the Duke of ArcyLt, might, 
if it had been worth while, have given an entirely opposite 
character to recent transactions. The House of Lords 
perhaps applauded Lord Beaconsrietp’s supposed policy 
rather than his arguments, which really turned only on 
verbal questions. He was probably not in a condition 
to explain, with due regard to the public interest, the 
actual relations of his Government with the other Powers, 
and especially with Austria. The report that England and 
Austria have lately addressed nearly similar cautions to 
Russia would, if it were confirmed, be consistent with 
abstinence from joint or concerted action, though scarcely 
with the continuance of the cordial alliance of the three 
Imperial Courts. The debate which began on the first day 
of the Session will be renewed on many future occasions. 


There is little risk of a serious party conflict, unless the directions. 


Government applies for a grant of money. 


PROSPECTS OF TITE SESSION. 


N2 one can as yet form any opinion as to how much 
time the discussion of Turkish affeirs will take during 
the present Session. But no one can doubt that, even if 
the ea question could be despatched in a night, the 
time at the command of Parliament would be much too 
short for all the varied busiuess that lies before it. The 
number, indeed, of Government measures announced in the 
Quzen’s Speech is by no means great. There are only two 
new English measures which the Government has pledged 
itself to take up—a County Government Bill and a 
Cattle Diseases Bill ; and, in addition, it is to try to consoli- 
date the Factory Acts and the criminal law, and to make 
some changes in the summary powers of magistrates. 
Attention is to be invited to two Irish subjects 
—the Grand Jury system and Intermediate Education; 
and Scotland, for a wonder, is actually noticed in the 
Royal Speech, and is assured that this time her roads, 
her bridges, and her endowed hospitals shall have 
the earnest and early attention of Parliament. Every 
year the Government, in spite of its majority and of 
the popularity in the House of many of its members, finds 
that it can get through less business; and every Session, 
with the memory of what has happened, it proposes less. 
As the present Factory Acts are about thirty in number, it 
is exceedingly desirable that they should be consolidated, as 
very minute regulations have to be observed or enforced 
by numberless poor people, and it would be a great benefit 


to them that all they must do or may do should be_ 


embodied in one Act. The consolidation of criminal law 
isin itself an enormous task, demanding great energy, 
sagacity, and clearness of purpose for its accomplishment ; 
but, fortunately for the Government, Sir James Steruen has 
already done the work for them, and they may comfortably 
lay their egg in that distinguished hedge-sparrow’s nest. 
The capacity of Parliament will not be overtasked in deal- 
ing with the roads and bridges of Scotland, and it was only 
by an accident that a Bill dealing with them, which had 
got through almost all its stages, was not passed 
last Session. Irishmen may probably not much object 
to have their Grand Jury system improved. But 
the three remaining measures of the Government are sure 
to give rise to much controversy and to prolonged discus- 
sion. It requires mach nicety of judgment to hit on the 
exact mean in a County Government Bill, and to make its 

scheme neither too narrow nor too wide. The 
endowed hospitals of Scotland are charitable institutions 
the income of which has outgrown the purposes of the 


history of English charities will understand how fierce may 
be the struggle over any attempt to apply the surplus 
revenues of the Scottish hospitals to purposes for which 
they are really needed. A Bill for dealing with Irish 
intermediate education is an Irish Education Bill, and any- 
thing connected with Irish education drives Parliament 
wild. Although, therefore, the Government measures are 
few in number, there are among them at least three which 
it will take much time and much patience and tact to 
carry. Private members are also determined to be as 
irrepressible as ever; and, to omit the hundred other sub- 
jects as to which notices have already been given, the 
Burials Bill, the extension of the county franchise, and 
Irish Sunday closing are sure to command much of the 
time and attention of the House of Commons. 


The Session would therefore be fully occupied even if 
Irishmen were content to behave like other people, and 
were as ready as Englishmen and Scotchmen to let business 
go on in its usual weary way. But the Irish members 
have no notion of doing anything of the kind. All 
through the vacation a war has been raging in the camp 
of Home Rule, and the vexed question has been at iseue 
whether the obstructives are to obey Mr. Butt or not. At 
last it has been decided that they are not to obey him 
when obedience would be painful to their feelings, but that 
they shall co-operate with him cordially when he does 
what they like. Mr. Burr was in effect conquered. He 
had boldly denounced obstruction as something undignified, 
petty, and injurious to the general cause. He was ulti- 
mately obliged to agree that the party should act in two 
In the first direction it is to act under his 
guidance. A bold demand for Home Rule is to be 
made, and at the same time an infinity of measures 
are to be proposed to show what a real Irish Parliament 
would, if it existed, do for the country. This course, 
embodying the general policy of the party, is to be 


‘taken under Mr. Burtt’s guidance, real or nominal. 


At the same time Mr. Paryext is to be allowed to carry out 
his private policy, and with the aid of his small band of 
followers is to harass, confuse, and irritate the House as 
much as he likes or dares. A formal declaration of the 
general policy of the party has been made at the earliest 
moment in the shape of notices of Bills and motions and 
in that of an amendment to the Address, by which it was 
proposed to inform the Queen that the House would have 
been glad to consider trifles like a Grand Jury Bill and 
an Intermediate Education Bill, but that all thought 
of such things was absorbed in its passionate desire for 
Home Rule generally. In the absence, through indisposi- 
tion, of Mr. Butt, the amendment was moved by Mr. 
Mircuett Henry, who was followed by one Irish member 
after another, each charged to insist on the special grievance 
committed to his care. On Thursday no English or Scotch 
member interrupted the process, and the Irishmen felt this 
silence so much that they complained of not being inter- 
rupted as a new wrong to Ireland. When special griev- 
ances are presented so that each stands on its own merits, 
it is proper and necessary to discuss whether the alleged 
grievance isa grievance at all, and, if so, how and how far 
Parliament can remove it. But in the debate on the 
Address the alleged special grievances have been only 
brought forward as parts of the general demand for Home 
Rule; and as the whole subject of Home Rule has 
been thoroughly discussed by the present Parliament, 
and no Home Raler ever says anything new abont it, 
there is scarcely anything for ordinary members to urge 
in reply to the lrish speakers. Even the members of the 
Cabinet would have had little to say had it not been that 
some of the Irish speakers, tired of appealing to the justice 
of Parliament, thought they might succeed by appealing to 
its fears. The Government, they said, had already begun 
to show how panic-stricken it is, and through awe of the 
Czar had already released some of the Fenian prisoners. 
Mr. Suttivan went on to say that such apprehensions were 
very natural, since the disaffection of Ireland would make 
it really impossible for England to go to war. Mr. Cross, 
with imperturbable good-humour, replied that the release 
of these prisoners had been decided on long before the war 


began; and the Caancettor of the Excuequer answered 


Mr. Scttivan by saying that he did not believe in the dis- 

affection of Ireiand, and that no thought of Irish disaffec- 

tion had swayed, or would sway, in the remotest degree 

“ policy of the Government towards Russia or any other 
ower. 
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Mr. Ptuvw«xet, in his lively and aggressive speech, de- 
clared his conviction that Home Rule was dead—as dead as 
Jutivus Czsar—and that there were not five Home Rulers 
who “believed in” Home Rule. In one way he is not 
improbably right. There are not five, because there is not 
one Home Ruler who can put before his mind a detailed 
picture of Home Rule and say that this is what he wishes 
to see realized. In the same way we should imagine that 
there is not much prospect of active disaffection in Ireland, 
although Mr. Suttivan has studied the subject so long and 
so attentively that what he says is not to be despised. We 
should have hoped that Ireland thought her present com- 
parative prosperity was not to be lightly hazarded, and had 
some sense of the constant endeavours of England to do 
her justice ; and we should have felt confident that Irishmen 
must by this time have got thoroughly sick of the shape 
which their bursts of disaffection take, and of all the usual 
petty plots, conspirators devoting each other to death, 
pothouse seductions, unfailing treachery, murder of a few 
policemen, and surrenders in a potato-field. But, in one 
sense, there is a belief in Home Rule, and a real spirit of 
disaffection. The Irish believe that there are a number of 
things which they would like to have if they could get 
them, and they find it thrilling and convenient to have a 
phrase like Home Rule to sum up their unexpressed 
desires, and their members seem of more importance 
when, under the shelter of some such phrase, they can be 
got to act together; and, generally speaking, it appears 
exciting and attractive that the English Parliament 
shall have a thorn in its side. There can be little 
doubt that a very large section of Irish voters like 
to see any thorn run into Parliament, and do not mind 
if the process is not a dignified or becoming one on 
the part of those who carry it out. In old election days 
it used to be the custom to throw eggs and even dead cats 
at candidates; and the mob much enjoyed the proceed- 
ing, and naturally honoured and looked up to the leading 
heroes who actually discharged the missiles. In the eyes 
of many Irishmen Mr. Biccar is the man who has thrown 
a rotten egg, and Mr. Parne.t is the man who has thrown 
a dead cat, in the face of British legislation ; and Mr. Burr 
has had to learn that the confidence and affection of his 
countrymen will not be easily withdrawn from men who 
have done such things. Ireland willexpect every obstruc- 
tive to do his duty, and we may be sure that Mr. BicGar 
and Mr. Parnett have fresh missiles in their pockets, and 
are ready to throw them when opportunity offers. Parlia- 
ment, however, is not quite like a candidate, and cannot 
merely try to look serene and give a tortured smile when it 
is hit in the face. But what it is that Parliament ought 
to do under the circumstances no one has as yet discovered. 
The Government proposes to refer the question to a 
Select Committee ; and this is probably the best course 
it could take. No Committee can tell the Government 
anything it could not find out for itself, or can make any 
suggestions which would not occur to Sir Srarrorp Nortu- 
core; but in a matter so directly touching the privileges 
of the House, it is wise that the Government should seem 
to be acting for and with the House, and not dictating as 
a Government to the House. It is difficult to anticipate 
what Irishmen will do; and it must not be too readily 
assumed that, under any circumstances, Mr. PARNELL and 
his friends will listen to the promptings of common sense ; 
but still ordinary prudence may prevail with them, and 
it is not impossible that until the Committee has reported 
the obstructives may keep quiet, and not further irritate 
the House at the very moment when it is deliberating what 
is to be done with them. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE PLATFORM. 


ie the early Session does no other good, it will at least 
put an end for the time to the party meetings which 
have for the last fortnight denounced an imaginary war. 
It would be too much to hope that a beneficial influence 
will be exercised on newspaper writers, who, unlike lar 
orators, can take no recess. It is even doubtful whether 
in this department the proverb holds good that when things 
are at the worst they will mend ; yet the climax ofnonsense 
has perhaps been attained in the proposition tlrat the Turks 
have no more business in their European territories than the 
Austrians in Italy or the French in Rome. The writer 
had apparently read and imperfectly understood the well- 
known rhetorical paradox that the Turks are still an in- 


.which his speeches had afforded to her sons. 


| vading horde after four hundred years’ settlement in 


Europe. The figure of speech has been often discussed ; 
but the disciple misunderstands his master. The Austrians 
were not in the same sense an invading horde while they 
held military possession of Lombardy and of Venice with it 
territory. The French garrison of Rome was so far from 
being an invading horde that it was engaged in the defence, 
not of a foreign sovereignty, but of the indigenous authority 
of the Porz. No Frenchman claimed an inch of Italian 
soil in virtue of the occupation ; nor had the commander 
of the French force any share in the internal administra- 
tion. The Turks, or rather the Mahometans, are in many 
parts of European Turkey the chief landowners; and in 
Bosnia and in some districts of Bulgaria they are of the 
same race and language with the rest of the population. 
The expulsion of half a million Circassians from their 
native soil was a remarkable proof of Russian clemency 
and moderation. The same method of dealing with two 
or three millions of inhabitants of Turkey would be an act 
so monstrous that the English journalist might have 
waited with his preposterous analogies until the measures 
of the Russian Government needed an apology. 

In the wonderful supplementary oration with which Mr. 
Bricut dismissed his admiring audience at Birmingham, 
he admitted that there was some advantage in the oppor- 
tunity which Parliament offers of hearing both sides of a 
question; yet he seemed to think that the Birmingham 
platform, where the voice of contradiction has never been 
heard, was still more instructive and edifying. He re- 
ferred with complacent admiration to those “ noble meet- 
“ings” as he called them, and especially to his own 
speeches, from which they have undoubtedly derived their 
principal interest. Nothing in his life had given him 
greater pleasure than the language once used by a 
Birmingham lady who thanked him for the instruction 
The informa- 
tion which he communicated to his constituents on Saturday 
last had not the interest of novelty. For the hundredth 
time Mr. Bricut boasted of his own _ superior 
wisdom in condemning the Crimean War when it was 
almost unanimously approved by the country. Mr. Bricur 
indeed admitted that some of his present allies doubted the 
expediency of reopening the question of the war of a 
quarter of a century ago; but, as he argued, “ how does a 
“ man become wiser as he grows older, but by looking back 
“‘ on the past, and by learning from the mistakes that he 
“ has made in his earlier years?” It would have been more 
to the purpose to point out the advantage of looking back, 
like Mr. Bricut, on the mistakes which other people have, 
as he thinks, made. It appears from his own showing that 
he can never grow wiser as he grows older, because he never 
made a mistake. It is to be hoped that he exaggerates in 
recollection the obloquy which he supposes himself to have 
incurred during the Crimean War. If he really was 
hooted at Manchester, he might have been expected to 
sympathize with other advocates of unpopular doctrines 
who have, with his apparent sanction, suffered from the 
intolerant violence of the mob. In one part of his speech 
Mr. Bricut quoted the opinion of Lord Durnam that Mr. 
Urquuart was a madman. The same judgment may 
have been formed by others on better authority than Lord 
Douram’s; but, as Mr. Urquaart denounced the Crimean 
War in the most extravagant terms, Mr. Brigut might 
have been expected to conceal rather thaw to expose the 
weakness of a declaimer whose antipathy to Lord -Pat- 
MERSTON was even more inveterate than his own. The 
most objectionable part of Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s vigorous 
speech was an unnecessary and ungracious reference to 
the power which he thinks he discerns behind Lord Bza- 
CONSFIELD. From 1853 to 1856 the English Court was habitu- 
ally calumniated on the ground of supposed lukewarmness 
in the war, and of an imaginary preference for dynastic 
sympathies over the national cause. It is a violation of 
the wholesome conventions of political war to assail the 
Crown for a policy which can only be adopted on the 
advice of responsible Ministers. More obscure s 
have lately joined in wanton attacks on the Quzen. It is 
not known whether they are all, like Mr. Arcu, hostile to 
king-craft, which means the English Monarchy. 

There is some satisfaction in observing that the party 
meetings have not been absolutely monotonous. Mr. 
TREVELYAN, indeed, in an angry speech to his constituents, 
only varied from the erdinary course of denunciatien in 
his remarkable discovery that war is encouraged or 
threatened in the East for the purpose of discouraging 
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competitive examination. The late First Lord of the 
Admiralty discontinued the application of the compe- 
titive test to little boys who seek admission into 
the naval service. The Ministers are, therefore, ac- 
cording to Mr. Trevetyan, bent on finding appoint- 
ments for their own sons and the suns of their 
supporters; and they send fleets to Besika Bay in the 
interest of the naval cadets. Mr. Trevetyan’s great ability 
ought to secure him against the domination of whimsical 
crotchets. It is true that he worships the same idol with 
Mr. Lowe, who lately admitted, as an excuse for the Indian 
Empire, the opportunities which it furnishes for competitive 
examination. Mr. Lzarnam, who, like the rest of the 
world, is opposed to war, is nevertheless disinclined to 
share in the admiration of many of his party for Russia. 
Mr. Bricut quoted at Birmingham a statement of Lord 
Lanspowne’s that two hundred and forty thousand Russians 
died in the Crimean War as victims to the ambition of 
Nicnoias. Mr. Bricut of course attributes the frightful loss 
of life to the —- policy of England; but even he can 
scarcely hold the English Government responsible for the 
losses of the present war, which may perhaps approach the 
same amount. For the Turks who have died in the ficld, 
or through want of food and shelter as Russian prisoners, 
it would not become a philanthropist to feel pity. It may 
of course be contended that, but for diplomatic mistakes, 
the war might have been averted; but it cannot be denied 
that it was earnestly deprecated by England, and that it 
is still prosecuted by the Russian Government when 
Turkey is imploring peace: Sir Joun Lussocs, in a matl 
speech at Maidstone, has reminded less thoughtful Liberals 
that Russia is the aggressor in the present war, and that 
a vast amount of unnecessary suffering has been added 
to the evils which have elsewhere resulted from Russian 
ambition. Of all the late meetings, the most preposterous 
was that which was held at Willis’s Rooms to promote 
Russian policy in respect of the Dardanelles. It might 
have been supposed that in present circumstances the 
Russian Government was able to take care of itself, without 
the aid of officious English volunteers to sweep obstacles 
from its path. The St. Petersburg Correspondent of the 
Times had, before the meeting was held, made known the 
real demands which, encouraged by foreign submission 
and sycophancy, Russia intends to prefer. Probably another 
ing may be held to recommend that Russia should enjoy 
the exclusive privilege of keeping the Dardanelles. After the 
early checks of the Russian advance, it was announced that 
the Emperor could not discontinue the war until his military 
honour was satisfied by success. After the ruinous disasters 
which have prostrated the Turkish resistance, the Emperor 
sends his generals an order to advance until military 
honour is satisfied. Such messages are sent by 
telegraph while Prince Gortcuakorr gravely asserts 
that the conditions of armistice which, according to 
his own statement, were already known to the 
Commanper-1x-CuIeEF, cannot be safely transmitted except 
uy, a special messenger, who will be ten days on the road. 
otwithstanding the overbearing proceedings of the con- 
— and the terrible sufferings which are inflicted on 
Turkish prisoners and on the inhabitants of the invaded 
districts, almost all speakers at the late meetings have con- 
fined themselves to protests against war, except when they 
have thought it necessary to denounce the past misgovern- 
ment of the Turks. There would indeed have been little 
use in declamation which would not have been followed by 
action; but it is unsatisfactory to find that officious 
sympathy is entirely confined to one side. The clamour 
which has been so long sustained will have paralysed the 
influence of the Government in any negotiations to which 
the Russians may condescend. Little has lately been heard 
of the acknowledgment of the right of the European 
Powers to have a voice in discussing the final terms of 
peace. Germany and probably Austria have made arrange- 
ments beforehand, anh remonstrances on the part of the 
English Government will be met with an express or implied 
reference to the popular protests agaiust a contingent 
policy of resistance. - 


EGYPT. 


OON after the accession of the present French Govern- 
ment to power the Mixistex of Foreign Arrairs 
requested, it is said, to be informed whether England had 
any intention of taking any step with regard to Egypt. , 


The reply of Lord Dersy was that England was not pre- 
ared in any way to depart from the policy in relation to 
Egypt that she has hitherto pursued. It is obvious that 
no other answer was likely to be given. To occupy Egypt, 
to take possession of an inch of its soil, or even to purchase 
or otherwise procure the transfer of the suzerainty of the 
Porte, would be measures that would provoke the lasting 
displeasure and jealousy of France, set to Europe the 
example of spoliation, and do a great wrong to the 
present Egyptian Government. It is possible that at 
some future day it may be found that the Egyptian 
Government cannot conduct its own affairs. A foolish 
or shortsighted Viceroy might plunge his country into such 
confusion that outsiders would step in to secure order, and 
England could not permit that, if any one interfered, she 
should be excluded from the field of action. Nothing of 
the kind can be alleged against the present Government of 
Egypt, and the Viceroy, having listened to the advice of 
estern Europe, may ask that time shall be given him to 
show what he can do for Egypt under the new system. It 
must be owned that this system forms a curious expcri- 
ment in government. The ViceRoy is @ sovereign prince 
in his own dominions, but it is impossible to say where his 
sovereignty begins or ends. It is absolute enough as 
regards his own subjects. He may seize, banish, or kill 
any Egyptian. He can employ forced labour if he pleases. 
He can settle what is the amount of taxation which is to be 
paid. But he is continually hampered by the privileges of 
foreigners and the control of foreigners. He is pledged to 
England to suppress the traffic in slaves, and in a given time 
to abolish slavery altogether. He not only has to pay a tribute 
to the Porte, but he is bound to render it assistance in war ; 
and, even if circumstances are now somewhat altered, his 
position is so far precarious that he long thought it necessary 
to eg against any sudden caprice of the Suttan, whomight 
order him to be deposed. The protection which England 
and France have accorded him, and the declining power of 
the Porte, may now tend to reassure him as to his position 
with regard to Constantinople. He may perhaps rely on 
the Western Powers not to allow the Porte to do him much 
harm; and, even when called on to aid in the present 
war, he was ready to refuse assistance to the SuTan 
if England and France would sanction his refusal. France 
was ready to give its sanction, but England replied 
that he must judge for himself, and accordingly he 
has sent many men, and probably not a _ small 
sum of money, to Constantinople. The two Western 
Powers require him to do certain things, give him advice, 
look into his affairs. But how far they will go, what they 
will advise, how deeply they will carry their investigation, 
and to what extent they will act together, he dves not 
know, and it is impossible he should know, for they them- 
selves do not know. No foreign sovereign could have 
guessed that Mr. Cave’s mission should have seemed to 
mean so much and be found to mean s0 little. 


The first difficulty of the Viceroy’s position is therefore 
his perpetual uncertainty as to what he is to understand 
by the vague protection extended to him and the vague 
control exercised over him by the Western Powers. His 
second difficulty is that created by the privileges of 
foreigners. These privileges may have been most valu- 
able safeguards against an Oriental prince inclined to 
treat Europeans in an Oriental fashion. It was a great 
thing that the subjects of a European Power should 
be only tried by or impleaded before a European Consul, 
and that they should be exempted from taxation. But 
when the ruler of Egypt is trying to govern according 
to European ideas, these privileges are very awkward 
encumbrances in his path. The Viceroy, for example, not 
long ago wished to establish tribunals of a high character 
with a Code which, however imperfect, had at any rate 
most of the merits of the French Code, and these tribunals 
were to have cognizance of all suits to which a foreigner 
was a party. In order to effect this he had to obtain the 
sanction, by express‘treaty arrangement, of all the Powers 
whose subjects had any dealings with Egypt. This was a 
laborious task, but it was finally accomplished. He got 
an able and incorruptible staff of foreign Judges ap- 
pointed, and he has hitherto managed, though with 
some delays, to pay them. The Courts work well in the 


' sense that their decisions are the decisions of able jurists ; 
_but they are not so composed as to suit the require- 


ments and means of the country. So many nations 
had to be consulted and propitiated, that a totally useless 
number of Judges was appointed, Three men do the 
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work of one, and all three have to be paid. The Code, too, 
being a mere experiment, was necessarily imperfect ; but 
no change in it to meet the requirements of experience can 
be made without the sanction of the Powers concurring in 
the general arrangement. Foreigners, again, may have 
claims against the Egyptian Government, and nominally 
decisions of the tribunals recognizing these claims ought 
to be enforced. But how these decisions are to be enforced 
against the sovereign of the country is not obvious, and 
forms a constant theme of doubt and contention. The ex- 
emption of foreigners from taxation is a very dead weight 
on the scanty revenues of Egypt. That the richest mer- 
chants of Alexandria and some of the richest inhabitants 
of Cairo should not contribute a farthing to the Government 
which protects them and makes their trade possible 
is an anomaly which it is hard for the Egyptian 
Government to have to bear; and its unfairness 
on the other dwellers in Egypt is transparent when 
it is found that, by an abuse of long standing, great 
numbers of persons born and bred in Egypt, and to all 
intents Egyptians, not foreigners, have been arbitrarily 
taken under the protection of foreign Powers, and claim 
the exemptions which, even when accorded to real 
foreigners, are more than Egypt ought to be asked to 
recognize so long as the treatment of foreigners by the 
Egyptian Government is substantially fair and honest. 


Lastly, there is the control of foreign officials, which, 
under recent arrangements with his creditors, the Viceroy 
has accepted. This control is theoretically very efficacious, 
and has been practically exercised to an extent which 
indicates at once the general good faith of the Viceroy, 
and the good grounds which those who made the arrange- 
ments with the Viceroy had for believing that they would 
work. But it must not be supposed that as yet an opinion 
can be formed as to how far, and in what shape, the desired 
control can be definitely and permanently established. It is 
extremely difficult to regulate or even to ascertain the ex- 
penditure of a sovereign prince. The general nature of 
the scheme adopted was that, out of the revenues which the 
Viceroy represented were at his command, a certain 
portion derived from specified sources should be applied in 
payment of interest on the public debt, and that the re- 
mainder up to a determined amount should be at the dis- 
posal of the Viceroy ; subject, however, to the limitation that 
the signature of a European controller was necessary to get 
any money out of the chest into which all the revenues except 
those assigned for the payment of the public debt were to 
be paid, and which was placed under the supervision of 
another European controller. The Viceroy was, in fact, to 
have an allowance of four millions and a half a year; but 
one European was to see that all the funds out of which 
this sum was to be paid were properly got in, and another 
European was to see that payments on account of 
the Viceroy’s allowance were made under recognized 
heads. But time has shown that there are three 
difficulties in the way of the working of this arrangement. 
The Viceroy started in debt, and his allowance was calcu- 
lated on the assumption that he started clear. The reve- 
nues of the country, as paid in, are not so | as the 
Viceroy led the negotiators to suppose they would be; and 
farther, no one knows what the Viceroy spends. If 
everything were really paid in that is exacted from the tax- 
payer, and if the Vickroy when exceeding his allowance 
stated by how much he exceeded it, and why, there 
would be a clear deficit to deal with. It could then be 
seen how this deficit was to be met, and how much of the 
loss ought to fall on the creditors in the shape of a dimin- 
ished rate of interest. It is often said by persons making 
hasty tours through Egypt, that the wretched fellah is being 
ground to death in woe that foreigners may get a high 
rate of interest. No accusation could be more unjust. The 
creditors only take, so far as they can get, what the 
Viceroy said the country could afford to pay them. ‘That 
the fellah is very severely taxed is notorious, but how can 
the hasty tourist possibly know where the money goes to 
which the fellah pays? This is precisely what the 
European controllers have hitherto failed to find out, and 
what the Viceroy apparently does not wish them to know. 
There are i lar receipts, and there is an irregular ex- 
penditure beyond the money of which the controllers have 
cognizance. Many of the officials in the service of the 
KHEDIVE are not paid; but who can pretend to say why 
they are not paid? It may be that there really is no 
money for them, but it may also be that they are left un- 
paid in order that the creditors may be induced to think 


they are asking too much, and that the rate of interest 
must be lowered. The creditors would reduce the rate of 
interest to-morrow if they had any means of ascertaining 
the real revenue, and knew that the outgoings were neces- 
sary and proper outgoings, and that ihe fellah would 
benefit by the sacrifice they made. If all these 
things were ascertained, Egyptian stock would com- 
mand with a reduced rate of interest a much 
higher price than it now commands. Bat, in point 
of fact, none of these things are ascertained. If thosc 
whose business it is to arrive at the real figures, 
were to press for explanations with fitting firmness, and 
the VicEroy were to give these explanations frankly, 
Egyptian credit might be soon placed on a solid footing. 
But hitherto, so far as is known, no great amount of energy 
has been shown in the demand for explanations, and the 
Viceroy has exhibited a reticence which is not perhaps 
unnatural in a sovereign long accustomed to do as he 
pleased, but which must be abandoned if he wishes to 
stand before Europe as having given a fair trial to the 
system which he is pledged to carry out. 


FRANCE. 


: the reactionary party in France had shown even a little 
wisdom or a little patriotism, they would be fair 
objects of pity in their present low estate. They are re- 
duced to trust entirely to the possible mistakes of their 
opponents to undo the work of the 13th of December. Nw - 
where else is there a single gleam of hope. The Marsnat bas 
deserted them; the Senate would have deserted them if it had 
had an opportunity ; the generals upon whom they counted 
as their saviours in the event of an appeal to force arc 
under a cloud; and every fresh election, whether it be 
Parliamentary or municipal, only makes their situation 
worse. The one resource that seems to be left to them is 
the invention of rumours purporting to shadow forth 
coming Ministerial changes. Every day some Conservative 
journal repeats the flattering tale that M. Duraurg is sou 
going to resign, or that M. WappinGTon is about to ex- 
change the Foreign Office for his old post of 
Minister of Public Instruction. There is an evident satisfav- 
tion to the Right in devising and spreading these twu 
reports, and their pleasure is so far well founded that eith«r 
change would tend in some measure to weaken thu 
Cabinet. M. Duraure has probably more influence witli 
Marshal MacMauon than any more Radical Minister wou! 
have, and his name is a guarantee to moderate Conservu- 
tives that nothing will be attempted against the interests 
which they wish to see preserved. What M. Duraure is 
to men of this type, M. Wasernern is to more advanced 
Liberals. It is not so much his views upon home 
uestions, or even upon foreign policy, that endear him tv 
this section of the Republicans, as the fact that he is a Pro- 
testant. There is an unexpected satisfaction to them in the 
views of the eldest daughter of the Church being expressed 
by the mouth of a heretic. No amount of assurances 
could give such a guarantee for the liberality of the 
Forricn Minister’s communications with foreign Goveru- 
ments as their coming from a man who does not even belony 
to the State religion. There is no fear that any reactionary 
conspiracies will be hatched between the French Goveri- 
ment and the Vatican so long as everything has to puss 
under the eyes of a Protestant. It is no wonder, therefor, 
that every fresh report that M. Wappineron is about 
to change his office finds ready welcome in a certain 
part of the press. It would enable them to boast that, 
as soon as the first excitement was over, the public 
feeling of France had refused to allow a heretic tu 
manage her relations with foreign countries. The very 
reason which explains the desire of the Right to get rid of 
M. Wanprincton shows quite as clearly how improbable it 
is that they will get what they want. It wasa bold stroke 
of M. Duravure’s to select M. Wappincton for his present 
post; but, having selected him, it would be a piece 
of culpable weakness to replace him. ‘The present 
Ministry cannot afford to make any concessions to the 
susceptibilities of the Clerical party. It will have to resist 
its Radical supporters when any question of doing the 
Church substantial justice arises, and it ought not to give 
any needless cause of offence beforehand. 

General Ducror’s retirement from the command of the 
Eighth Army Corps was demanded by a regurd alike for 
public safety and for public decency. It may be hoped 
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, that a time is coming when it will be unnecessary to ask 


what a soldier’s political opinions are. But the arrival of 


that time will not be hastened by a disregard for the | 


common-sense consideration, that a conspirator in an im- 

rtant command isa conspirator who is doubly dangerous. 
tis possible, indeed, that General Ducror may have been 
wronged by his too admiring followers, and that he never 
contemplated any participation in a coup d'état. Even then, 
however, the Government has done wisely in removing him. 
So long as he remained in command there would have been a 
feeling on the part of his friends that, if an occasion of retriev- 
ing the past should by chance offer itself, General Ducror 
woald be there to take advantage of it. It is important, too, to 
make it clear to the army that the road to professional suc- 
cess lies in straightforward service done to the established 
Government, not in secret attempts to upset it in the interest 
either of the Boursoys or of the Bonapartes, The intro- 
duction of a service which, if not really universal, at all 
events comes very much more near to being universal than 
anything which has been tried in France before, has very 
much changed the views of the army in this respect. 
There is less danger than there was of the army confound- 
ing the Executive with the nation, and turning its 
weapons against the latter at the bidding of the 
former. The removal of General Ducror will be a 
direct intimation that the new spirit in the army is 
the spirit approved by the authorities. Whether it will 
be necessary to apply the process of purification any 
further is a question which may be safely left to the 
Government, Now that they have once shown that they 
are not afraid of provoking the Opposition by depriving a 
reactionary general of his command, they may be trusted to 
deprive others in the same way if they think it necessary. 
The difficulty in obtaining Marshal MacManon’s consent 
would naturally be greater in the first case than in 
later ones, and it would yoobomng be enough to show that 
another General had shared in General Ducror’s sins to 
convince the Marsuat that he ought to be subjected to the 
same penalty. 

The approaching election of rural mayors will be another 
step ooo. the formation of a Republican majority in 
the Senate, It was noticed at the last elections of Sena- 
torial delegates that the choice of the communes 
fell in a majority of cases upon the mayor, so 
that the political complexion of the new mayors will in a 
great measure determine that of the Electoral Col- 
lege which returns the Senators. After the municipal 
elections a week or two back there is no question what 
kind of mayors will be chosen, The system under which 
the election of a Senate is practically vested in the com- 
manes has done more perhaps than anything else to make 
rural France political. It supplies an intermediate 
political organization between the voter and the Legislature, 
and it furnishes this intermediate organization with a 
political function which it feels itself thoroughly able to 
discharge, At the election of a deputy the electors 
may know nothing about the candidates who ask their 
support; and, when they have once given their votes, 
there is, ordinarily speaking, little to fix their minds upon 
politics until the next general election comes round, But 


this provision for Senatorial elections not only makes | 


political contests of one sort or another almost as frequent 
as in the Usited States, but it throws them into a form 
peculianly fitted to occupy the electors’ thoughts, In the 
election of a mayor, for example, the candidates are tho- 
roughly known, to all the voters; and, from the time of 
his election to the time when the further question 
will arise whether he has shown himself qualified 
to be elected as delegate, his political conduct will be 
before their eyes, while his political opinions will be the 
subjeet,of constant observation and comment. Whatever 
faults, the system may have, it is certainly an admirable 
preservative against any tendency to vote like sheep. 
‘That it has faults is unfortunately beyond dispute. We 
know, something in England of the extent to which 
municipal contests can be decided by political considera- 
tions, and the material welfare of a town postponed to the 
victory of Iaberals over Conservatives, or of Conservatives 
over Liberals, Hitherto in France the municipal Councils 
have strictly minded their business, and in so far as they are 
diverted from this their business is likely to be neglected. 
Still the danger that French peasants will be tempted to 
neglect their ewn local interests may be set down as a 
remote one, while the danger that they will be tempted to 


neglect the interests of France is considerable. It may 
prove in the end that the arrangement which vests the 
election of the Senate in the hands of the communes has 
supplied a necessary stimulus to their political zeal. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER BILL, 


» ie meeting of the American Congress after the short 
Christmas recess excites unusual interest. The im- 
pending decision of the Senate on the Bill for making 
silver a legal tender is unfortunately no longer doubtful ; 
bat it is thought possible that the PresipENT may retain 
the power of defeating fraudulent legislation. The House 
of Representatives has already resolved by a majority of 
more than two-thirds on the repeal or suspension of the 
Resumption Bill, and on the immediate remonetization of 
silver with the object of paying the interest and principal 
of the debt in a depreciated currency. It is still uncertain 
whether two-thirds of the Senators are prepared to vote 
for a measure which will be fatal to the national credit. 
The disruption and confusion of parties which has been 


| caused by the attempt of the Presiprnr to pursue an inde- 


pendent policy greatly facilitates the scheme for partial 
repudiation. If the Republicans had favoured the restora- 
tion of constitutional government in the Southern 
States and the reform of the Civil Service, they might 
perhaps have supported the Presipent in his efforts to 
maintain the national credit. Some of their leaders will, 
even in the present state of affairs, be compelled by their 


' constituents to vote against the silver Bill; but their 


Western allies will not fail, in their turn, to show their 
indifference to the opinions of the Presipent. Mr. Conx- 
LING, who, as Senator for New York, probably professes 
sound doctrines on the currency, has defeated the Presi- 
DENT on the question whether the appointments in the 
New. York Custom House should be given as rewards for 
political service. It is now announced that Mr. 
and Mr. Buaine have patched up a personal feud of long 
standing between themselves, and their union in opposition 
to the PresipENnT bodes no good to the public interest. The 
embarrassment to which Mr, Hayes is at present exposed 
in some degree excuses General Grant’s submission 
to the exigencies of Republican managers. The 
great principle of senna, as the object and in- 
strument of party has once more been asserted in 
defiance of a reforming Presipent. Public opinion, as it 
is represented by Republican papers, seems to be on the 
side of the and Braixgs. The sovereign people 
has long since been taught to submit to the leaders who 
exercise its powers, and who have themselves attained their 
positions by the operation of a complicated machinery. A 
President who is accused of infidelity to his party appeals 
in vain to the regard of the people for their own rights and 
interests, 

It is believed that, if fresh legislation can be staved off, 
there will be no difficulty in resuming specie payments in 
accordance with the actual law at the beginning of 1879. 
If, on the other hand, the Resumption Act is repealed, the 
restoration of a sound currency will be indefinitely post- 
poned. But for the recent agitation, the premium on 
gold would probably have disappeared before the date of 
resumption; but it is impossible to calculate the future value 
of greenbacks if tbe policy of inflation prevails. Since 
the termination of the war, schemes for defrauding the 
public creditor have always been popular with certain 
classes of politicians, and with a great mass of the commu- 
nity in the Western States. The payment of debt by 
means of promises to pay was for a long time regarded as 
the only feasible method of evading the honest discharge of 
national obligations, Itis only within the last two or three 
years that a more ingenious device has been suggested for 
effecting the same ebject. Owners of silver mines were 
probably the authors of the scheme for paying the debt by 
means of the commodity in which they deal, The patriots 
of Nevada would gain doubly by securing an almost un- 
limited demand for silver, and by reducing the interest and 
principal of the debt. The margin between the value. of 


‘gold and the value of Government paper is, or lately 


was, about three or four per cent.; but the disconnt 
on silver of the legal standard, as compared with gold, is 
mine per cent. <A debt, therefore, of a huadred dollars 
may be paid by a quantity of silver worth ninety-one 
dollars. Humorous supporters of repudiation probably 
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find an additional pleasure in the opportunity of applying 
to their own purpose all the arguments which have been 
used in support of a metallic currency. It is impossible to 
deny that silver is, like gold, a metal; and the American 
silver coinage has the peculiar advantage of being worth 
less than its nominal value. 

The law which requires Customs duties to be paid in 
gold was enacted for the express purpose of securing to 
the public creditor the consideration for which he had 
advanced his money. Importers would undonbtedly have 
paid their dues in a currency of smaller value, if they had 
been allowed an option. When the law was passed, and 
when the debt was incurred, it had not occurred to bor- 
rowers, to lenders, or to the Legislature that specie could 
have any other meaning than gold. The quibbles which 
are invented to excuse the proposal of payment in silver 
impose neither on those who propound them nor on 
the andience to which they are addressed. A 
much more effective argument is employed in the 
Western States. Inflation of the currency was popular there 
because it tended to raise the prices of produce, and also 
because the holders of the debt live for the most part either 
in the Atlantic States or in Europe. The greenback party, 
which exercised much influence in the Presidential election, 
derived its name from the only method of inflation which 
had then been discovered. Silver has the same quality 
of inflation with paper ; and it has the additional advantage 
of being a Western product. Democratic institutions have 
some peculiarities in common with personal despotism. 
Majorities are as irresponsible as autocrats; and they 
naturally confuse political omnipotence with exemption 
from moral restraint. Repudiation had its origin as a 
doctrine, if not in practice, in some of the American States 
long before the civil war; and it was always defended by 
its advocates as an assertion of popular sovereignty. It was 
contended that no Government or Legislature could 
bind its successors; and it was undeniably true that 
coercion by creditors was impossible. In one respect re- 
pudiating democracies have an advantage over dishonest 
despots. Selfishness may be disguised by professions of 
popular sympathies for bial eochinae taxpayers, and the 
fundholder may be held up to public odium as a usurious 
capitalist. 

If the United States are to be regarded as one community, 
judicious taxpayers would unanimously deprecate all pro- 
jects of repudiation unless they were absolute, and all pro- 
posals for an inflated currency. As no politician since Mr. 
ANDREW JoHNsON has recommended the total repudiation 
of the debt, it would seem desirable to reduce by all legiti- 
mate means the charge for interest. During the war it 
was necessary to pay a high price for indispensable sup- 
plies; but it is absurd that such a country as the United 
States should permanently pay interest at the rate of six or 
even five per cent. The vote of a Republican House of 
Representatives ten or twelve years ago, though it had no 
other practical result, has since cost the American Treasury 
many millions in the form of interest, which might have 
been reduced if no doubt had been cast on the national 
credit. In the interval between the repudiation projects 
of Mr. Butter and Mr. Tuappevs Stevens and the pro- 
posal for the remonetization of silver, the price of American 
securities had gradually risen, until the Secretary of the 
TREASURY, in accordance with an Act of the last Congress, 
found himself in a position to raise money to a large 
amount at four per cent. His power was limited to an 
issue of the loan at par or at a fractional discount ; but 
the restriction would have mattered little but for the 
agitation which has now defeated or suspended the 
operation. It is perfectly certain that the United States 
can afford to pay four per cent. with regularity on 


any sum which their Government may think fit to 
borrow; and when the loan was first offered in the 
market the will to pay scemed as little doubtful as'| 
the power. The remonetization scheme, now adopted | 
by an overwhelmmg majority of the House of Re.) 
presentatives, has stopped the issue of the loan. Capita-_ 
lists are not disposed to advance money to a community | 
which from time to time devises new methods of paying 
less than the stipulated return to its creditors. fn the | 
money market, if nowhere else, honesty is the best policy | 
inasmuch as it is in a certain sense the subject-matter of | 
bargain. A professedly dishonest borrower commits a kind 
of financial suicide. The folly of the latest device 
for repudiation has provoked a reaction which may 
perhaps strengthen the hands of the Presmpeyt. The 


bankers of the great cities in the Atlantic States 
have combined to resist the impudent attempts of 
Western demagogues. The Government of Michigan 
has been refused a loan on the ground of the support 
which its representatives have given to the remonctizing 
frand ; and it is understood that Western traders will 
obtain no accommodation in New York or Philadelphia until 
they renounce their fiscal heresies. Dishonesty which 
necessarily involves loss can scarecly retain popular 
approval when its consequences, as well as its character, 
are generally understood. 


INDIAN FAMINE AND FINANCE. 


HE Indian Famine has again contributed a paragraph 

to the Royal Speech. Happily the Queen has this 
time been able to announce that it is nearly at an end, and 
that the efforts made by the local Governments to relieve 
the sufferings of the population have been successful as 
well as strenuous, It is not yet clear why the reality has 
proved to be so much better than the expectations which 
were once entertained of it. There is some danger les‘ 
these overcharged pictures should in the end make it diffi- 
cult to gain full credit for similar appeals. We do not 
mean that the severity of the famine while it lasted was 
exaggerated. That theory is inconsistent alike with the 
numbers employed on the relief works and with the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses. But there is et gtr! @ reserve 
of endurance in the people which is only called out when 
the end of the calamity can be predicted for some not very 
distant date. The effect of rain in a tropical climate is almost 
magical, but it would be altogether magical if it brought any 
immediate relief to a population which has to live while it 
is ploughing the soil, sowing the seed, and hoping to reap 
the harvest. The inquiry promised in the Royal Speech 
may usefully extend to the condition of the sufferers 
during the later stages of a scarcity. Do they hoard up 
food in dread of a day when the Government supply may. 
fall short, and only betake themselves to these supplies 
when the prospect of obtaining others to take their place 
has become assured ; or are those of them who enly apply 
for relief because they must otherwise starve able to 
borrow money once more when there is a growing crop 
to be pledged as security? Neither supposition seems 
very probable, but in the absence of any explanation of the 
wonderful rapidity with which an Indian famine passes 
away, it seems useless to confine ourselves to probable 
suppositions. The idea of another inquiry into the whole 
subject of Indian finance is certainly a formidable one, but 
in the present position of affairs it is difficult to stop 
short at the fringe of the question. There is the greatest 
possible difference of opinion among qualified experts as to 
the soundness of the principles which underlie Indian tax- 
ation, and as to the value of the indications by which the 
Government of India is guided in resorting to one kind of 
impost rather than to another. Under a Parliamentary 
Government these opposite views would have a chance of 
being tried by experiment; but, when the Executive is 
not thus periodically revolutionized, it is only by un- 


-biassed investigation that the truth can be got at. 


The best method of dealing with these periodical cala- 
mities was under discussion at Calcutta on Wednes- 
day. The policy of the Government was fully set out by 
Sir Anprew Ciarke, and though the telegram gives but 
a meagre account of his speech, the general drift of it is still 
plain. The opinions of the Government of India om this 
question are very much those which Sir James Srepuex 
put out the other day in answer to Mr. Brient. They are 
not opposed to irrigation, provided that irrigation is prac- 
ticable, and can be applied at a moderate cost. To apply 
it without any reference to this last consideration would Le 
no real kindness to the people. If the proposals of irriga- 
tion enthusiasts were carried out to their full extent, the 
Government of India would have to provide a sam of 
money varivusly estimated, says Sir Anprew Crarke, at 
from 200,000,0001. to 700,c00,0001. The interest on this 
enormous amount would have to come out of the Indian 
revenue, and such a demand could only be met by an 
increase of taxation which would be probably ruinous to the 
poorer cultivators. However great the ultimate benefiis 
of the scheme might be, the present inhabitants would 
probably die of starvation in realizing them for their pos- 
terity. Even on the limited seale on which irrigation cau 
be adopted it has many obstacles to contend with. In 
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some of the districts which need it the sources of supply 
are themselves “limited and uncertain,’ while everywhere 
the cultivators dislike to pay the water-rate in the years 
when they have no use for the water. The idea of a pay- 
ment in the nature of an insurance is not easily imported 
into minds intensely opposed to change and accustomed to 
regard droughts as calamities that can neither be fore- 
seen nor guarded against. ay there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the Indian Government to extend the 
principle of a compulsory water-rate any further. The 
season immediately following a famine might have been 
thought to be especially well suited to an experiment 
of this kind, inasmuch as the recollection of past suffering 
would be more likely than anything else to reconcile the 
cultivator to the new system. 

It is not, however, on irrigation that the Government 
of India really build their hopes as regards protection 
against future famines. The main position in Sir ANDREW 

LARKE’S speech seems to have been the proved ability of 
India to feed herself in the worst periods of scarcity. 
Famines lessen the margin of food available for exportation, 
but they do nothing more. There is always as much food 
in the country as is needed to supply the wants of the popu- 
lation. This is what the Government of India say ; and, 
assuming them to be right, it is plain that this fact intro- 
duces a new element into the question. If there were 
always food enough in Surrey to feed Kent, the problem 
how to supply Kent in time of scarcity would be approached 
under quite different conditions from those which would 
govern it if a Kentish famine had always to be met from re- 
sources within the country. It would be natural to inquire 
why it was thought necessary to incur a very large 
debt in protecting Kent against a failure of crops, when 
the deficiency could always be met by the easy expedient 
of bringing the surplus food from Surrey. This, as Sir 
Anprew CLARKE contends, is precisely the position of 
India. When there is scarcity in Madras there is 
abundance in Bengal; when there is scarcity in Bengal 
there is abundance in Bombay or in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. Somewhere or other there is always food waiting 
to be carried to the mouths that need it. The difference 
between the case of India and the imaginary case of 
Kent and Surrey is that in the former the means of 
carriage have still to be furnished. Sir A. CLarke main- 
tains that the practical course is to provide machinery by 
which the surplus produce of one district may be conveyed 
promptly and inexpensively to meet a deficiency in another 
district. Given sufficient means of communication, and 
famine in the strict sense of the term would become un- 
known. There would be no instance, that is to say, of 
absolute want of food. The operations of private trade 
would ensure that at every point to which it could be 
conveyed at a profit, there would bea supply for those who 
had money to pay forit. It is true that this would not cover 
the case of those who had no money, and here, in the 
last resort, the interference of the Government would 
continue to be necessary. But there is all the difference 
between the two cases that there is between a scarcity in 
England and a famine in Asia. When the food is forth- 
coming and nothing is wanting but the means of buying 
it, the Government have only to consider how these means 
may be supplied so as to keep the people alive and to 
pauperize them as little as possible. When the food itself 
is not forthcoming, very much larger questions present 
themselves. The telegram does not say whether any new 
railways are to be made; but if they are the true pre- 
servatives against famine, it cannot be contended that as 
yet there is anything like enough of them. Probably 
this question will in some measure depend on the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Select Committee for which the 
Unver-Secretary of State will move on Monday. 


THE NEXT CONCLAVE. 


yb new number of the Edinburgh Review contains an 
article on the coming Conclave which is chiefly in- 
teresting for the full account it gives of Signor Bonaui’s 
book on the future Pope. Signor Boncut, who has been 
Minister of Public Instruction, has given very careful and 
impartial attention to the question, not so much who will 
be the next Pope, as what manner of man he will 
be, and his conclusions on this point deserve attention. 
His theory is essentially’ the common-sense theory. He 
dismisses the idea that the Pope will be elected in order to 


work a revolution, or that he will use his power for this 
a when elected. The position and prospects of the 

man Catholic Church have been greatly changed by 
recent events ; but it is not the position and prospects of the 
Roman Catholic Church that will decide the election so 
much as the particular reading of them adopted by a 
majority of the Cardinals. The old party divisions in the 
Sacred College have disappeared. In point of fact, since 
the election of Pius IX. the Papacy has been disestablished, 
and consequently some of the old motives for wishing either 
to be Pope or to govern the Pope have disappeared. The 
Cardinals may be very bad judges of the kind of men or of 
the kind of measures which are fitted to build up the fabric 
of spiritual influence; but, at all events, this is the fabric 
they now have to build up. The chair of Peteris no longer 
an object of ordinary ambition. The chances of worldly 
success are too few, and the success that may conceivably 
be obtained is not of the right kind. Signor Boyeur 
argues, therefore, that in the coming Conclave there will be 
but two parties, and that the only principle on which these 
parties will be grouped together will be their approbation or 
disapprobation of Pius IX.’s policy. In one sense, of course, 
all the Cardinals approve it. The whole Sacred College 
—three or four Cardinals excepted—is his creation, 
and there is not one of them probably that has any more 
exalted conception of the Papal position than is involved 
in the restoration of the Temporal Power. But, though 
the Sacred College is one in principle, it may be divided 
as to the means of giving effect to that principle. The 
whole body of the Cardinals, according to Signor Boneut, 
hold that the Temporal Power has a real value as regards 
the exercise of the spiritual authority of the Church, and 
that the Holy See ought to make its recovery the principal 
aim and object of its policy. But, where there is agree- 
ment as to the end, there may be difference as regards 
the means. Pivs IX. has revolutionized the policy of 
his predecessors. ‘“ Where it seemed good to them 
“ above all things not to move, it has seemed good to 
“him to move. . . . Among the Cardinals there are 
“some who think that he has done well, and there are 
“ others who think that he has done ill.”” That is to say, 
the Conclave now, as in PaLLavicrno’s time, will be divided | 
into “saints” and “ politicians”—into those who would 
reject and those who would welcome the idea of compro- 
mise. The recent creations belong, as might be expected, 
chiefly to the former school, which has thus become posi- 
tively and relatively stronger than it was four years ago. 
The “saints” and the “ politicians” are of one mind as 
to the importance of keeping alive the political aspirations 
of the Church, and both wish to see the Pope once more a 
temporal sovereign. But the saints hold that this is to be 
done by refusing to abate a single ecclesiastical pretension, 
while the politicians look to compromise as the natural 
way of bringing it about. 

Signor Boncur does not hold that this conservative 
temper is a necessary characteristic of Conclaves. On the 
contrary, he fully sees the change which has been brought 
about in the relations of the Roman Catholic Church to the 
State during the last quarter of a century. Although Pivs 
IX. rejects the separation of Church and State in principle, 
he has done much to establish it in practice. The Powers 
which have hitherto supported the Papacy support it no 
longer. Governments are everywhere either indifferent or 
hostile. Kings are not as formerly the nursing fathers of 
the Church, or, if they would still like to be so, they have 
lost the power of giving effect to their desires. Contempo- 
raneously with this alienation of the Government from the 
Church there has come a decided development of the re- 
ligious sentiment in individuals. There are more sincere 
Catholics to-day, Signor Boveut thinks, than there were a 
hundred years ago. More and more, therefore, Catho- 
licism tends to become the adversary of established 
Governments, or rather of the classes and influences by 
which established Governments are chiefly regulated. The 
Roman Catholic Clurch is thus naturally disposed towards 
an alliance with the people. Liberals, says Signor 
Boneut, generally believe that any alliance between the 


_twois made impossible by the progress of science and by the 


vehement desire for material enjoyment which has now be- 
come universal. What bas a Church which offers a heaven 
that nobody cares for, on condition of accepting dogmas 
which nobody believes, to expect from an appeal to the 
people? But, universal as the desire for material enjoy- 
ment may have become, the universal possession of material 
enjoyment is still a long way off; and in the meantime 
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equality of happiness in heaven may continue to be ac- 
cepted as a compensation for inequality of fortune on earth. 
In order, however, to its being thus accepted, those who 
put it forward must not be associated even in appearance 
with the classes who monopolize material enjoyment. In 
this respect the Roman Catholic Church, stripped as 
she already is in most countries of the external dignities 
which placed her clergy on a social and political level with 
the aristocratic and wealthy classes, is specially fitted to 
take up a new policy. That the prosecution of such a 
policy will be interfered with by the progress of science 
Signor Boncut does not believe. “The problems which the 
“human mind has been for ages proposing to itself, though 
“they have from age to age become more clear in their 
“terms, have not for that reason made any progress 
“ toward solution.” Science goes on stating more exactly 
what the difficulty is, but she is no nearer to an explanation 
of it than when she began. Consequently those who desire 
an explanation are still thrown back upon religion, and as 
those whose lot on earth is hardest will be most inclined to 
seek an explanation, and to seek it from those who most 
’ sympathize with their hard lot, the contact between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the masses is likely to come 
closer as years pass on. 

Still these are considerations which apply exclusively 
to the future. There is no probability that the action 
of the next Conclave will in any way be influenced 
by them. Nor will it be any more influenced by the 
action of foreign Governments. It is very unlikely that the 
right of objecting to a particular Cardinal which has been 
claimed by the Governments of Austria, France, Spain, 
and Portugal will be exercised ; it is certain that, if exer- 
cised, it will be disregarded. The Papacy will not fail to 
claim the advantage that belongs to its losses. It will not 
tolerate the interference of Governments which have ceased 
to protect or assist it. It will not be of the least import- 
ance to the new Pope that he should be recognized as such 
by the European Powers. So long as he is recognized by 
their Catholic subjects, he has all the essentials of power— 
of such power, that is, as is possible for him to exercise at 
the present day. As the Edinburgh Review pertinently 
says :— The loss of temporal power by the Holy See has 
“cut it adrift from all those points of contact with the 
“civil Governments and authorities of the earth which 
“gave them the means of acting on it. ARCHIMEDES 
“« BisMaRCK has no longer any fulcrum for his lever. . . . 
“If the Universal Church and the whole body of the 
“ faithful agree in saying and believing that A. B. is Pope, 
“ none of the difficulties and troubles in which that fact 
“‘ may involve the civil Governments of Europe would be 
‘* in the Jeast degree diminished by their assertion that A.B. 
“is not Pope.” Indeed no election that can be made can 
well make the relations between the Papacy and the hostile 
Powers any worse than they are already. Pius IX. has 
discounted all the fame that his successor can acquire in 
this direction. The only Governments to whom it really 
matters who or what the new Pope is are those of Ger- 
many and Italy; and Signor Boneat is not of opinion that 
the Sacred College will desire to effect any change in 
the policy of either Power. As regards Germany, he 
thinks that her success in her present contest with the 
Church is extremely doubtful ; and, so long as it remains 
doubtful, it is not likely that the Church will desire to 
help her enemy out of the difficulty in which he has 
involved himself. As regards Italy, Signor Boneut thinks 
that conciliation is not desired by the Church. For 
the present, the influences that support the Church 
in Italy are rigidly conservative, and as such they 
are entirely opposed to the policy of the Italian Go- 
vernment, and would be at once alienated from the 
Papacy by its reconciliation with that Government. The 
Church has, therefore, something to lose by such a recon- 
ciliation; while, on the other hand, it has, in its own 
opinion, nothing to gain. No matter how tempting might 
be the offers made to it, tte Papacy has no faith in the 
stability of the Government, and consequently no expecta- 
tion that it would be able to keep its bargains, however 
much it might be inclined to do so. Upon whomsoever, 
therefore, the choice of the Sacred College may fall, the 
coming election will, in Signor Boneui’s opinion, be one 
of the purest and the most independent ever held. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 


i disasters which have on nearly every side overtaken the 
Turkish armies afford a signal instance of the danger in war 
of allowing political considerations to interfere with the adoption 
of the most desirable military measures, The first Napoleon, 
during the campaign of 1814 in France, had it in his power to 
damage irretrievably the army of Schwartzenberg on its march 
towards Paris, by a flank attack; but he chose to fall back and 
fight it in front, lest the advance of the allied army should create 
a turmoil in the capital. And he lost the campaign in conse- 
uence. Political considerations took the French army to Sedan. 
i the present case the Turks lose all by attempting to retain all. 
It is true their position was all round one of extraordinary difficulty. 
The withdrawal of a few battalions at any one point could 
scarcely be effected without thereby affording an opportunity for 
invasion or insurrection. But then the Turks were, whatever they 
did or did not do, in exceedingly difficult, if not actually desperate, 
circumstances. And every army and nation is in desperate cir- 
cumstances whenever necessary military action must be deferred 
in obedience to exigencies of state. It seems never to be under- 
stood at the time that the only chance of meeting political 
dangers lies in subordinating these entirely to  strategical 
demands. Lost provinces are quickly re-won in virtue 
of a single victory; but, if the provinces and army are 
both lost, there is an end of dominion, and there exists 
no power with which to regain it. Nothing was plainer 
from the very outset of the war than that the Servians 
and the disaifected subjects or neighbours of Turkey only 
waited the safe moment to declare themselves. But the 
real danger lay on the side of Russia. If the Montenegrins 
were to be relegated to their mountains, the Servians to be even- 
tually thrust back, if Greece was to be disarmed, and the spirit of 
insurrection everywhere quelled, Russia must first of all be de- 
feated. Once that accomplished, it would be easy to recover lost 
ound from minor foes. ‘The conflict with Russia must necessarily 
one of surpassing peril. Since that waa the case, how necessary 
was it that the distinctly inferior power should concentrate as far as 
ible its undivided strength against the principal foe! We are not 
judging after the event differently from the way in which we judged 
before. All careful observers condemned the despatch of two of 
the best generals commanding some of the finest troops to Monte- 
negro. ‘The Danube should have been theirdestination. The dis- 
location of feeble detachments all over Bosnia and on the frontiers 
of Servia was a feeble and wasteful measure. A few of the for- 
tresses, such as Novi-Bazar and Nisch, should have received strong 
risons to overawe their neighbourhood, and the remaining 
troops should have been on the Danube. We must, indeed, 
our pe so far as to assert that, when once a life and deat 
struggle was fully resolved on, the Turks should have concentrated 
almost their entire force in Europe; and after provisioning, and 
garrisoning with irregulars, Batoum and Kars, they should have 
despatched every available battalion to the Danube. The decisive 
point was there ; notin Armenia orelsewhere. Even if the Russian 
armies in Asia had been thrust over the Caucasus, those in Europe 
would not have been thereby hindered from following up their 
successes. 

The one grand mistake of breaking up forces which were from the 
first numerically inferior has been carried out all through. At 
Batoum there are still thirty-five battalions. These would have been 
far more useful on the Lom or at Orkhanye. Though those battalions 
have well defended their charge, it will make no difference if 
Russia demands Batoum. The Turks, having command of the sea~ 
way, had it in their power to transfer the entire army of Mukhtar 
Pasha to the scene of decisive conflict in Europe. How might it 
not have affected the result in Bulgaria had the whole force of 
Turkey been concentrated on the Lom at the time of Mehemet 
Ali’s advance to the Jantra! It would have been a very pretty 
piece of strategy to have decoyed the enemy into sending large 
reinforcements to his armies in Armenia, and then to have shipped 
the army of Mukhtar to Europe. But for the undertaking of such 
radical measures an irresponsible Napoleon was needed. Instead 
of this, the destinies of the Empire have been shaped by a 
Seraskierate, or a species of inferior Austrian Aulic Council. The 
result of their deliberations has been seen in the nomination of 
several independent commanders, with the inevitable consequence 
—jealousy, disunion, confusion, defeat. 

The disasters which have overtaken the Turkish armies tend to 
make their recurrence more probable. So great is the dismay in 
Constantinople that people are said to doubt whether even the 
lines of Bujuk-Tcheckmedjee can be defended, and the defence of 
Adrianople is despaired of. But, if the ruin of the Turkish armies 
is attributable in the first instance to mismanagement at the 
seat of government, it is nevertheless true that the Sultan has 
been badly served by several of his generals in the field. The 
childish strategy of Chefket Pasha on the line Orkhanye-Plevna 
ensured the fal] of the latter stronghold. The bad look-out of the 
general commanding at Kamarli enabled the Russians to penetrate 
to Sofia. The gross error of the commander of the Shipka army 
in holding on to the Pass when it was already turned from the side 
of Trojan and Marageduck was properly punished by the loss of 
the entire force. 

It has been said that the troops in the Shipka were destined, 


_ when the time came for evacuating the Pass, to become the gar- 


rison of Adrianople ; and this leads us to examine the later strate- 
gical phase of the campaign. The first thing which strikes one on 
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looking at the map is the enormous length of the line which the 
Turks attempted to guard. It may be said to have extended from 
Novi-Bazar, through Nisch, Pirot, and Sofia, all along the Balkans 
eastward. From the first-mentioned e to the Slivno Pass is 
considerably over three hundred miles. The plan of defence seems 
to have been to group a large force in the principal passes, and to 
leave all by-paths and shepherds’ tracks undefended and unwatched. 
The disadvantage of guarding a long line of mountains is that if 
the enemy succeeds in penetrating at one point, he is, if strong 
enough, able to proceed to take the other passes in reverse; and 
the capture of a single pass offers a débouché for the entire army of 
the asgailants. Hence it is judged better, when defending either a 
long iine of mountain or a long river course, to guard the various 
issues or passages by detachments only, and to keep reserves 
well in hand, which may either move to give aid at menaced 
points, or ae ready to fall upon the enemy after he has 

In present instance there was peculiar danger 
in massing troops along the first line of defence; and this was 
because the rallying-point (Adrianople) lay in rear of one flank of 
the line. Ifthe Russians could succeed in crossing the Balkans 
at any point east of Ichtiman, the whole Turkish force in the Sofia 
region was thereby compromised. It was at any rate inimminent 
danger of being cut off from communication with Adrianople. 
And the nearer the pass to the Slivno on the west by which they 


-could cross, the me would be the number of Turkish troops 


compromised. IT'or the proper line of retreat was on Adrianople, 
which was also the Russian objective. And this line—rail and 
road—ran, for the western army, nearly parallel to the line of 
defence. The consequence of the Russian irruption by the Trojan 
and Shipka Passes, therefore, was that it enabled the assailants to 
interposs between the Turkish forces west of these and those to 
the east, gave them possession of the rail or power of dc- 
stroying it, aud brought them actually nearer to Adrianople 
than was the army retiring from Ichtiman and Samakov. The 


‘vigorous initiative of Gourko in the direction of Sofia seems 


to have turned off the attention of the enemy entirely 
from the most important part of the line of defence—namely, the 
centre Yet, as it was known in London, it must have 
been also known in Constantinople, that the Russians were con- 
centrating in large numbers about Trojan and Gabrova. So we see 
that the Turks have throughout been courting disaster by the vicious 


. nature of their dispositions and the division of their forces. 


The Russians deserve every credit for taking signal advantage of 
the opportunities oflered. A keener appreciation of the military 
situation, disentangled from political considerations, would have 
counselled far other measures than those taken by the Seraskierate. 
But it is very evident that quite as great a fear was entertained of 
opening out a field for fresh insurrections and other invasions, if 
ground was given up,.as of a further advance of the Russians 
themselves. It must long since have been recognized that the 
decisive issues of the contest must be fought out on the side of 
Adrianople, and not on that of Sofia, Nisch, and Novi-Bazar. 
Prudence would therefore have counselled the withdrawal of all 
the armed forces from Sotia and in the Etropol Balkans. Ichtiman 


_and Samakov should have been the extreme advanced posts. Even 


then the most jealous care was requisite in order that the Kodja 
Balkans between Ichtiman and Kalofer might not be traversed. 
An early contraction of the Ottoman line would not have sufficed 
indeed to atone for the bad look-outof the commander at the 
Shipka, nor would it have retarded the Russian passage of the 
Trojan when that pass was insutliciently guarded. On the other 
hand, the forces under Chakir, Baker, and Resehid Pashas, if in 
active communication with the ‘Irojan division, would, on receipt 
of the news of Mirski’s irruption, have had time to draw off 
in some order, instead of being as now committed to a disastrous 
retreat.or flight, with the prospect of being thrust on an exterior 
line of operation and never reaching Adrianuple. 

If Turkish strategy has been bad, Turkish tactics have been 
worse. Nothing tells more against the reputation of a commander, 
and the condition and morale of his army, than when the enemy in 
the immediate vicinity is able to effect a surprise simply because 
proper precautions have not been taken. Opposed to Prussian armies, 
those of the Turks would probably have been swallowed up or scat- 
teredto the winds in the first four weeks ofthe war. Ifthe Russians 
have not done thus much, it is because they are themselves not 
very far superior to their enemies in their method of war. There 
has been but little display of science on their side; and in the 
important duties connected with the security of camps, outpost 
duties, and reconnaissance, they have been notoriously lax and in- 
efficient. They have, however, infused a vast deal of energy into 
their proceedings of late, which has compensated for other short- 
comings; while the Turks have slumbered in the hope and belief 
that the severity of the weather would preclude the enemy from 
undertaking vigorous operations. With ordinary precaution on 


the part of Chakir Pasha and his subordinates, the dank move of | 
Gourko’s divisions by a most difficult path over the mountains, | 


under the eyes of the Turks, on Tashkesen, might have been not 
only met and defeated, but probably also severely chestised, 

After the captuie of the Shipka army, which, besides being re- 
served for the protection of Adrianople, had been intended to.guaid 
the right flank of Chakir Pasha if he should be criven to retreat, it 
became evident that the safety of this general's forces would depend 
rather on the use of their legs than of their rifles, Lvery moment 
taken up in fighting Gourko was a moment lost. The greater 

er c not in the active pursuit of the enemy in frout, but in 
the possibility of the line of retreat being cut. Le.ore Ubabir, or 


Suleiman—who, if telegrams tell the truth, deserves to be called 
ubiquitous—had cleared out of Philippopolis, the Russians were 
already at Kasskeni, situated at the junction of the Adrianople- 
Philippopolis line with the Eski-Saghra rail. They were probably 
only cavalry, but infantry must have been close behind, as, in- 
stantly on the taking of the Shipka, one large column started down 
the valley of the Giupso towards Philippopolis. The other, we 
know, passed the Karadja Dagh—a very defensible position, only 
that, the Shipka army, which should have been there, being extinct, 
there were no defenders—to Yeni Saghra on the way to 
Jamboli and Adrianople by the Tundja Valley. The chances are 
certainly against Suleiman escaping, except by some route into 
the Rhodope Balkans, when he will be altogether thrust on an ec- 
centric line. It is strange that we have had so little trustworthy 
information about the condition of the works around Adrianople. 
We were certainly given to suppose that they were so strong and 
so well armed that the investment of the twenty-six redoubts 
on a circle of twenty-two miles would be attended with immense 
difficulty, and would require a very large army. The theory that 
the Turks were still far from being « extremis was based on 
the supposition that Adrianople had been converted into a vast 
fortress, and that an army would be forthcoming for its garrison. 
At all events it was clear that the true Turkish line of defence 
lay in the east, and that operations in the Western Balkans should 
be regarded as quite secondary in importance. A vast intrenched 
camp at Adrianople, an army in the Eastern Balkans, and the 
Quadrilateral—these were the three points of supreme conse- 
quence. When Todleben said that the fortresses of the Quadri- 
lateral must be invested before an advance on the capital of 
Roumelia could be safely undertaken, he was doubtless under the 
impression that Adrianople had become a great fortress. But if it 
is true that the fortifications are incomplete, how can it be ex- 
pected that a fugitive rabble of soldiery will be able to defend 
them? Again we see the vital error committed by the Turks in 
having failed to comprehend where the decisive point lay, and 
so in having scattered their numbers over a wide area, and given 
these a wrong direction. The true strategy undoubtedly was to 
guard the distant posts in the Balkans by detachments, and to 
concentrate the mass of their army at some central point within 
reach of Adrianople, and in communication with the Shiieterel 
by the £astern Balkan passes. Numbers were not wanting, but a 
head was wanting. Having also command of the sea, it was 
open to the Seraskierate to transfer troops from one theatre of 
war to the other; and the investment of Varna and Shumla would 
have been attended with enormous difficulties. If the war 
continues, and Adrianople falls, the Russians will not have 
much trouble in dealing with what may be left of a field army in 
the Vastern Balkans; and a march on Constantinople would be 
attended with little hazard. It is now said that even the lines 
before the capital—those of Bujuk-Tcheckmedgee, traced long 
ago by Baker Pasha—are neither armed nor completed. ‘They are, 
however, very extensive, and would demand at least one hundred 
thousand men for their due protection. 

If Adrianople has not already been provisioned for a siege, it 
would be far better to abandon all idea of defending it, and con- 
centrate attention on the lines before the capital, than attempt a 
partial defence with a disorganized garrison. The Russians are 
yet many marches from Constantinople; they must have lost great 
numbers during their rapid movements in severe weather, and of 
course are so far accompanied by only field artillery. There is 
yet time to gather a very respectable force for the occu- 
pation of the lines if the war goes on. In the first place, all the 
treops bow in Adrianople would be available if withdrawn in 
time. Then there are the ordinary guard of the capital; the con- 
tingent now on its way from Egypt; the recruits of the reserve 
corps, which has been some time in course of formation; the 
numerous garrison of Batoum, which should instantly be shipped 
for Constantinople; and probably several battalions might be 
spared from Varna which might be replaced by troops from the 
Lom. The mere suggestion of such measures shows the desperate 
state of Turkish affairs. Still it may be well to point out that, 
in the event of Russia imposing too onerous conditions of peace, 
the Turks may be able to keep the enemy out of Constantinople 
itself for a long time to come. The one essential is that measures 
be taken to oppose the first attack when the Russians arrive, 
eager but, so to speak, out of breath, before the lines. After 
that the immediate danger would be past. Earthworks grow up 
like mushrooms; and by the time the enemy had transported his 
heavy guns to the scene of action he would have before him 
another Pleyna—and this time a Plevna supplied with men, muni- 
tions, and provisions by sea, and which could be only approached 
on one face. 


MR. SPURGEON AND HIS PUPILS. 


\ R. SPURGEON, unlike other great artists of all ages, 
+14 does not disdain to take pupils in his craft. He assures 
us in his new series of Lectures to My Students (Passmore and 
Alabaster) that, though several so-called “ Young Spurgeons” 
are said to be going about, only his own sons have a right to the 
title. However earnestly we may hope that there are no 
“ voung Spurgeons,’ that no pulpit orators imitate the graces of 
their mesier, vet that master’s style is likely to prove catching. 
“in the rear of the Metropolitan Tabernacle” Mr. Spurgeon 
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— Calvinists to be as eloquent as himself. There are 
signs, however, even in his own lectures, that he is not likely to 
succeed with his old measure of success. For Mr. Spurgeon’s 
motives it is scarcely necessary to avow respect. He sends his 
young men out, where we presume he goes himself, into lanes and 
byways where flying bricks abound, “and I have known,” he 
says, “a flower-pot fa!l accidentally from an upper window in a 
remarkably slanting direction.” In Frying-pan Alley and Dobin- 
son’s Rents, Mr. Spurgeon and his followers meet audiences accus- 
tomed to very strong language. Preachers have their rivals in 
“Happy Ned, the Converted Basket-maker,” and in deaconesses 
who distribute flowers as well as tracts. No doubt it is necessary 
to choose rough-and-ready illustrations, to mix things which seem 
gay with matters meant to be grave, and to call a spade by its 
slang name, whatever that may be. But Mr. Spurgeon and 
his pupils must surely often preach to ratepayers and other 
decent people. They cannot be for ever in the lanes, addressing 
ratcatchers and costermongers. From Mr. Spurgeon’s style one 
might fancy that he generally preaches to an audience of this sort. 
Yet he complains that Dissenters are growing too fine. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold and many other people who take a kind 
interest in Dissenters will be rather pleased to hear that Mr.Spurgeon 
is now thought too coarse, for that is the obvious inference from his 
charge against Dissenters. There was plenty of room for improve- 
ment in the direction of decent taste and reverence. The preacher 
of the Me litan Tabernacle declares that Dissenting ministers 
are “labouring to be intellectual thinkers.” There is no great 
harm in that. Every now and then sceptics appear who are not 
won by Mr. Spurgeon’s simple argument that he, personally, is of 
this or that opinion, and that he is an honest man, and no fuol. 


treats them with a disdain which is more lordly than rational. It 
is true that his pupils have only to wrestle with the street sceptic. 
Mr. Spurgeon gives a sample of this conceited person's reasonings. 
“An honest sceptic said to me in a crowd in Hyde Park, ‘1 
have been trying to believe these ten years, but there is a contra- 
diction I cannot get over, and it is this. We are told that print- 
ing was invented not five hundred years ago, and yet that the 
Bible is five thousand years old; and I cannot, for the life of 
me, see how this can be.’ The crowd did not laugh at this 
man.” We do not see why Mr. Spurgeon should do so. The 
honest sceptic no doubt thought that he must hold, as Mr, 
Spurgeon apparently does, that every letter of the authorized 
text has been in its present place from the beginning. This accu- 
racy is scarcely possible even in Ppa Bibles, and manuscript 
texts present various readings ; and here, it seems, was the sceptic’s 
puzzle. Whatever he may have meant, it is only by training his 
intellect that Mr. Spurgeon has learned to be wiser than the dis- 
putant of Hyde Park. He ought at least to tell his flock how far 
they and their other teachers may go as intellectual thinkers, 
and to draw a good broad line at the place where rationalism be- 
gins. Probably some of the pupils who laugh at his broad jests 
and imitations of street slang are beginning to be aware of this, 
and to look beyond the simple scholarship of Spurgeon. They 
may even smile a dreadful worldly smile when he tells the story, 
“it he remembers rightly,” how “a soldier was about to kill 
Darius, when his son, who had been dumb from childhood, 


suddenly cried out in his surprise, ‘ Know you not that he is the 


| King?’” Possibly this was the “ 


He may still do his own duty, which is to connect Dissent “ with | 


the glorious steam-tug of Gospel truth, and drag her back . . . 
round by Cape Calvin, and right up” into latitudes which we 
cannot of with the festive freedom of Mr. Spurgeon. Dis- 
senters, It seems, are too fastidious to like hearing the Gospel com- 
pared to a glorious steam-tug, of which Mr. Spurgeon is boatswain’s 
mate. He has his steam well up, as he says, and defies the 
current, but the current is carrying his congregation into strange 
seas, where he will use the eloquence of the boatswain's mate to 
no purpose. 

It is pleasant to learn that thought and taste are beginning to 
make their influence felt even among the people whom Mr. 
Spurgeon has pleased so long with his boisterous good humonr, 
his earnestness, his familiarity with things sacred. Here is an 
example of this divine in his serious mood. A certain text came 
into his head, he says, and comforted him, “ mere insect as I am.” 
“Tt seemed to me as though I were a little fish in the sea, and in 
my thirst I said, ‘ Alas! I shall drink up the ocean.’” This is a 
queer mixture of metaphors; but Mr. Spurgeon ventures further 
into the region of entomology, in a later attack on the refinement 
of Dissenters :—“ God deliver us from being superfine and super- 
ficial; may we never be the butterflies in the garden of God!” 
The idea of the grub preacher bursting into the butterfly in the 
garden of God or anywhere else is sufficiently incongruous. Mr. 
Spurgeon has lately been avowing that he is a mere insect, as well 
as a little fish, and presently he is so inconsistent as to pray that 
he may never be a butterfly. He may be easy in his mind; 
whatever metamorphosis may be reserved for him, the shape of a 
butterfly is the last which is likely to be his. 

Mr. Spurgeon has no opinion of liberalism in theology. As he 
says, with a = deal of sense, these things are not his to be 
liberal with. does, however, go rather out of his way to pay 
a compliment to “the Ritualists.”  “ When the churches be- 
came the scene of riot and disorder, and there was raised 
the terrible howl of ‘No popery!’ by the lower orders, 
they boldly confronted the foe, and never winced.” “The age, 
therefore, can be inipressed ”; and Mr. Spurgeon believes that, if 
only Dissenters would cease to be fine, and resign the ambition to 
be “intellectual thinkers,” they are the men to impress the age. 
Unluckily, either fineness or intellect seems to he necessary just at 
this moment ; and the preacher of the Tabernacle finds “a string 
of carriages ‘setting down’ and ‘taking up’ at the door where an 
advanced professor is to lecture.” It is an age of fashion; and 
the “ minions of the mode,” he says, go where fashion bids them ; 
now to hear Messrs. Moody and Sankey sing hymns, and act like 
pious Artemus Wards with a truly moral show, and now to hear 
a professor lecture on molluscs. Of the two forms of error, he 
prefers “St. Albans” to “a professor's lecture-room”; and the 
reason is not far to seek. He has a sympathy with men who share 
some of the discomforts of the street preacher's life, and who 
occasionally have experience of the manners of the Protestant 
rough. No one throws dead cats at Professor Huxley, or pours 
dirty water over Professor Tyndall. The Dissenting preacher 
knows as well as any other Sage ge of unpopular relizious 
views what the humours of the street theologian are. “I have 
somewhere met with the recommendation always to preach with a 
wall behind you; but against that I respectfully enter my caveat. 
Have a care of what may be on the other side of the wall. 
One evangelist received a tin of scalding water from over the 


wall with the kindly remark, ‘ There’s soup for Protestants.’” A 
tai 


Gilbert Ouseley had still more painful trials at 


albeit under the wrong flag. Few professors and men of science 
have been burned since Vanini and Servetus; so Mr. Spurgeon 


t King Darius,” ular] 
known in connexion with Daniel <oall the “lions; or m8 Mr. 
Spurgeon dimly mindlul of Croesus? As for Mr. Spurgeon’s 
logic, he bids his young men “ avoid the ferocity of bigotty,” and 
asks, “On we go to our beds and sleep while China, India, 
Japan, and other nations are being damned?” There is a 
fine latitude in that “ other nations’”” Where does Mr. ie rng 
avoiding the ferocity of bigotry, draw the line? Are the Turks 
being damned? What about the Karens of the Golden Cherso- 
nese? May we go to bed and sleep as far as the Patagoniuns are 
concerned ? If Mr. Spurgeon is right, and generally believed to be 
right, it is high time that “ young brethren of ability, who have 
not yet taken upon them family cares,” should go off to Peru and 
elsewhere. We lately saw it stated that missionaries were the 

rsons who introduced magenta and aniline dyes among the 

apanese. Let Mr. Spurgeon impress on his young brethren the 
solemn truth that there is no necessary connexion betweén mauve 
and true religion, and that, whatever the spiritual condition of 
the eS of Japan may be, their taste and manufactures can- 
not be improved by young brethren who rejoice in thagenta 
neckties. 

Judging by the illustrations printed with Mr. Spurgeon’s book, 
there is nothing which a young minister may not do in the way of 
eccentric demeanour in the pulpit or behind the railings of a plat- 
form. A platform seems, from these designs, to be not unlike the 
raised stage on which Figg and the old prizefighters used to display 
their skill and endurance. Perhaps this resemblance suggested to 
the young brother (p. 113) the idea of saying, “ Come unto me,” 
and then, with a revolution of both fists, “I will give you rest.” 
This delicate passage, of course, we quote reluctantly from Mr. 
Spurgeon. He, at least, is not too fine. He has no idea that he 
is not behaving properly when he associates the most sacred and 
beautiful words with a poor joke and the portrait of a snob in a 


boxing posture. It appears that Mr. Spurgeon’s audience laughed 


at this joke, and he seems to fancy that he was justified in giving 
this sort of lesson in the action of the pulpit. After this passage, 
comic pictures of the old brother dashing his Bible to pieces, of 
the young brother apparently making pan A to vault over his rail- 
ing, and of the supercilious brother with a penguin for pendant, 
seem rather tame frivolities. Mr. Spurgeon adds a caricature of bim- 
self as “ Brimstone,” which is quite worthy of thatone of his lectures. 
He, at any rate, is not one of the “ deep preachers who are like dry 
wells, with nothing in them except decaying leaves, a few stones, 
and perhaps a dead cat or two.” “Serve God,” says he, “ with 
such education as you have, and thank Him ‘for blowing through 
ou, if you are a ram’s horn; but, if there is a possibility of = 
oming a silver trumpet, choose it rather.” Mr. Spurgeon him- 
self, if we may say so, seems to be rather less of a silver trumpet 
than of a ram’s horn. Fortunately it appears from ‘some of fis 
own remarks that the class of people who used to enjoy his strange 
notes are begivning to want something better. If the audiences 
who go to see Mr. Spurgeon fight the battle of faith in that 
Thermopyle, the pulpit, as he calls it, are learning to dislike 
buffoonery out of place, there is some hope for them. They may 
come to learn what Mr. Spurgeon will never understand—that sin- 
cerity is not necessarily accompanied by familiarity, and that there 
are distinctions of quality in religious sentiment. Probably there 
are still many thousands of poor people whom Mr. Spargeon’s style 
exactly suits ; but it is a pity that he should go on making pupils 
to his manner, just as the taste for it is conspicuously dwindling. 


DOCTORS. 
it may be hoped that there is a better t of a practical 


solution to the question of the form of medical nten’s charges 
than seems probable to ordinary readers. Otherwise the solemn 
daily discussion of the subject in the crowded columns of the 
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Roscommon. Though not disposed to be too liberal, Mr. Spurgeon, 

thinking of these things, looks like a chivalrous enemy at Mr. Tooth 

and his friends. They, too, have borne the stress of the battle, 
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leading journal, in the very crisis of a European war and on the ' almost as grateful as a cure. Of course, whatever be his medical 


eve of a stormy meeting of Parliament, seems a strangely elabo- 
rate frivolity. Be this as it may, what is most forcibly brought 
home to us is the vast number and variety of species that are 
included in the genus doctor. If there is one thing made clear by 
the many letters, it is that it is absolutely impossible to lay down 
general rules either as to the character of medical men or as 
to the ceremonial they should be bound to go through as a pre~ 
liminary to pocketing their honoraria. The gentleman who started 
the discussion evidently wrote in the fulness of an overflowing 
heart and the bitterness of an overtaxed spirit. His family 
friend and physician, excellent fellow as he was, had nevertheless 
abused his sentimental regard. It is true that the impulsive 
writer has since withdrawn the offensive expression “ fleeced ” ; 
but the fact remains that he thought he had been unfairly over- 
charged in a quarter where he had a right to expect honest, if not 
liberal, treatment. And the many correspondents who have followed 
his lead and dashed ardently into the controversy have given the 
most conflicting evidence as to the tone and behaviour of the 
profession. Several gentlemen—not to put too fine a point upon 
it—have detected their doctors in actually swindling them. 
Others are charitable enough to assume that flagrant mistakes may 
be ascribed to inadvertency; while one gushing and grateful 
clergyman’s wife, who must have been very exceptionally fortunate 
in the experiences of a struggling life, seizes the opportunity of 
mentioning, to the credit‘of our Galens, that, of the many practi- 
tioners whom she has had occasion to consult, not one has ever 
asked her for a shilling. The doctors, on the other hand, defend, 
on an infinite variety of grounds, the present rather unbusinesslike 
system of condensing the details of a year's attendance in a single 
line that professes to give the total. One or two noble-minded 
gentlemen take for their motto “Trust me in all, or not at 
all”; while not a few, with a suspiciously superfine delicacy, 
appear to shrink from inflicting, on an over-sensitive patient the 
aun of a recapitulation of the maladies and remedies trom which 
he has suffered through the preceding twelve months. “ Infandum, 
Regina, jubes renovare dolorem,” is the pathetic complaint of these 
last. In short, as we began by observing, there are doctors and 
doctors ad infinitum. For our own part we write from no incon- 
siderable experience, and, as we hope and believe, quite dis- 
passionately. In extending far more than our fair proportion of 
patro to the profession, we have had the luck to come across 


not a few practitioners who have reminded us of the able 


and benevolent Dr. Goodenough who figured in the pages of | 


Thackeray. 


Perhaps indeed there is no other profession in which, from the . 
nature of the case, there are wider divergencies of character, | 


talent, he must be very far from a fool. But, this much con- 
ceded, he may, with ordinary discretion, mount to reputation 
by acouple of steps at a time, and flash out while compara- 
tively a youth among the contemporary luminaries of his call- 
ing. The case is different with distinguished surgeons. To attain 
to high eminence and to keep it, a surgeon must have essential 
qualities which no adventurer can assume. Besides intuitive 
knowledge approaching to instinct, he must have the faculty of 
prompt decision, a firm yet delicate hand, and an iron set 
of nerves. But, for the reasons we have indicated, one is less sure 
of one’s ground in dealing with popular consulting physicians. At 
the most, it must often be a chance whether, with the best of skill 
and good intentions, they can do full justice to casual patients. 
It is scarcely a question of fees, for a guinea more or less goes 
for nothing when you are in search of an opinion on which your 
life and fortune may be suspended. An anxious sufferer comes up 
from the country for the all-important interview. He is ushered 
into a crowded waiting-room, where possibly he has to sit 
for hours. Worn out with waiting, and agitated by suspense, 
he is at last ushered into the presence of the great authority. 
The doctor may possibly be fresh, or he may have the faculty 
of always commanding his attention, or, on the other hand, 
he may be overtasked and listless. The patient is naturally ex- 
cited, and has forgotten half the symptoms he had meant to set 
forth. The physician has to trust entirely to a hurried and con- 
fused statement, learning little but what the patient has to tell, 
and being altogether ignorant of his constitution and antecedents. 
Should he have also a strong sense of duty, and be willing to 
spare sufficient time, should he have—as not a few of our busiest 
and hardest worked doctors have—the art of putting leading and 
searching questions, all may end satisfactorily, and the opinion may be 
riceless, But in too many cases the odds must be against so 
ppy @ consummation, and the sufferer may subsequently have 
cause to regret that he did not consult a less popular practitioner, 
who had time to listen to him with patient attention. 

At the other end of the scale we have an equally offhand 
kind of practice. Take the ordinary country doctor, who, in 
addition to such private patients as he can get, prescribes 
for the parish for a very moderate stipend. For one man who 
settles into a rich town connexion and slips up surely and aay 
to the top of the tree, there are many hundreds who must fall bac. 
upon country practice. And it would be hard to imagine a more 
exhausting life, or one that tries the constitution and the temper 
more unceasingly. We grant that, if a man is extraordinarily 
strong, a life of never-ending exercise in the open air may not be 
injurious to him. In any case, however, the country doctor with 


conduct, and position. This is very much owing to causes beyond | plenty to do must be content to dispense with all family comfort, 


the control of its members. Science, intelligence, and assiduity 
go no doubt for a great deal; but we should say that luck goes 
for far more. There are comparatively not many prizes in the 
medical profession; there are a good number of absolute blanks, 
with an innumerable variety of intermediate gradations. It is not 
skill alone that makes the successful doctor. A good manner, 
with the education and associations of a gentleman, assists him 
amazingly, although doubtless there have been rough diamonds 
who have made themselves a golden setting both before and after 
the days of Radcliffe and Abernethy. It must be admitted that 
the hospitals that are to be walked and the anatomical theatres 
that are to be attended are not exactly the schools one would 
choose for developing the highest forms of refinement. The Bob 
Sawyers and the Huxters may be very good fellows, “ overflowing 
with kindly feelings and animal spirits,” but even when their intel- 
lects have been “ matured by observation and retlection,” they are 
hardly the men that a gentleman would welcome to the sick chamber 
of an ailing wife. Aspirants of this rough-and-ready type are most 
likely to prosper in the thoroughfares of Eastern London, or in some 
country town where their progenitors are known and respected, 
cr where the patiefts are not fastidious. On the other hand, 
a well-mannered young gentleman, born, so to speak, in the 
purple of the profession, educated in a good set at the Uni- 
versity, launched by a fond father who has become a universal 
family counsellor, has almost everything in his favour. What- 
ever may be his professional attainments, he must almost infallibly 
— ifhe has oe a high-bred manner, if he is blessed 
with a silvery speech, if he possesses or affects a sanguine tempera- 
ment, and, above all, if he has abundance of lively small Halk, 
There is a breath of balm in his very presence; there is steel and 
quinine in his inspiriting address. If he is wise, he has singled 
out some speciality for his study, or has written or compiled a 
popular treatise onit. Technical phrases are lightened with pleasant 
anecdotes; melancholy cases are illustrated by encouraging in- 
stances ; there is an irresistible promise of marvellous cures in his 
very face. Such a man makes no appearance of early struggles 
agaiust inexperience, but swings away into business with a com- 
fortable air of assurance. While as yet he has but a sprinkling 
of patients he furnishes a solid but sumptuous suite of rooms out 
of the generous subsidies allowed by his father; and the respect- 
able man-servant is carefully broken to the practice of a higher 
order of d than were carried out by Mr. Sawyer in the 
chemist’s shop at Bristol. When he welcomesa new patient with 
a not ial reserve, the visitor is impressed by the signs of 
affluence which can only be the fruit of a career of success. He 
makes the very most of his knowledge, we may be very sure. [lis 
happy hits are talked about, and three times out of four he can 
cover his failures with learned and sympathetic phrases that are 


and must cease to call his time his own. His patients are 
scattered in all directions over wide distances, and show no sort 
of consideration for their medical attendant. The wives of farmers 
and cottagers will be confined at the most unseasonable hours, 
and after any number of false alarms. Working-men will always 
manage to be laid up either in the overpowering heat of the summer 
or in the storms of the winter. In an ordinary December or 
January—for years like the present are exceptional—the doctor 
has to make his painful rounds, as he best may, through 
snowdrifts that have been heaped up in the unfrequented 
lanes; and then, in fur wrappings or ulster, he has to 
exchange the freezing atmosphere without for the close 
sick chamber with its tainted air. It needs something like 
“three o'clock in the morning” readiness to go carefully into 
the details of a doubtful malady in such trying circumstances, 
and to hit off the suitable treatment with promptitude and pre- 
cision. It must be remembered, too, that the best-established 
reputation is always more or less at stake, for everybody knows every- 
body in a country neighbourhood, and everybody is ready to gossip, 
and inclined to doubt and distrust. Nevertheless the wearisome task 
is performed, and the doctor is back again at his fireside. He 
is hoping against hope for an undisturbed evening. Lut not 
a bit of it. Just as his delayed dinner has been served, 
sodden or scorched as the case may be, there comes another peal 
at the door-bell. This time it is an express from the 
squire’s wife, or from the mother of a child who has been 
caught in the croup, or from a venerable parishioner in eztremis, 
whose end will make a sensation in the parish. There is no help 
for it; the doctor must fare forth again. This is no exaggerated 

icture of his life for half the days and nights out of the three 

undred and sixty-five. What is supportable in vigorous youth, 
or in the matured strength of manhood, may become absolute 
misery when heis slipping down the hill of life ; yet, asa growing 
family may have been consuming his earnings, there is nothing 
for it but to go on somehow, like the venerable cab-horse once 
braced up in the shafts. So true it is that there are few lotteries 
like that of the medical career, and that it is altogether im- 
possible to lay down any general laws for the profession. Questions 
of guineas look rather small compared with the painful realities 
of average medical practice ; and if a patient fancies that a possible 
overcharge may lie concealed under the unsatisfactory generality 
of his doctor's Christmas bill, he may be sure that the doctor has 
done a great deal of work in the course of the twelve months for 
which he will never be paid at all, and that, on the whole, his net 
— beer a very moderate proportion to the sum total of his 

urs. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


THERE can be no doubt that the fortunes of our colonies in 
South Africa have now reached a crisis which should arouse 
the attention of all thinking Englishmen. The policy of con- 
federation has hitherto met with but scanty support from the 
colonists ; whilst, on the other hand, more serious responsibilities 
have been assumed by the Imperial Government with a view 
to introducing it. The annexation of the Transvaal marks 
the point of time when the British Ministry, abandoning an 
expectant attitude, adopted a policy of active interference ; 
the annexation of Griqualand West having been determined 
by purely local circumstances attendant on the discovery of 
the diamond mines. The policy which has planted the British 
flag on the distant shores of the Limpopo was based on the 
necessities of the case. A disastrous contlict was being waged 
between the Boers of the Transvaal and the Caffres of Sikukuni— 
a conflict which might have spread to the black races under 
British rule or protection. It was resolved to anticipate this 
contingency by occupying the territory of the South African Re- 
public, and quieting the neighbouring Caffre tribes by concession 
or repression. So far, and locally, the scheme has been justitied 
by success ; but it is still open to doubt whether it was not a 
too audacious extension of power without a corresponding 
augmentation of armed force for its maintenance. The dangers 
attendant on the absorption of an area about as large as France, 
in an advanced position four hundred miles from the ocean, and 
with enemies or doubtful allies in flank and rear, are scarcely 
provided for by the addition of a single regiment to the already 
somewhat meagre garrison of South Africa. It was a bold stroke, 
which, properly supported, might have led to the desired result 
with little or no dithculty. With the Transvaal, Natal, and British 
Caffraria occupied by forces, relatively overwhelming, to repress 
the neighbouring Caffre tribes, the Free State might have sur- 
rendered its visionary independence, British authority might 
have been gradually extended over independent Caffraria, and all 
South Africa welded into one solid dominion. The Zulu power, 
2 military despotism of the most sanguinary type, would alone 
have remained to threaten its peace and prosperity. Happen what 
inay, nothing short of a successful campaign can free Natal from 
this constant incubus. 

But affairs have taken another turn, and the colonists may 
now have to purchase future security by a profuse expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure. It may well be questioned 
whether the Cape Colony was ripe for the burden of responsible 
government thrust upon it by the late Ministry, more espe- 
cially when we reflect that it entails, to a very large extent, 
the duty of self-defence. The garrison of Imperial troops was 
reduced to a shadow, and the Colonial Government was in- 
formed that the reduction would be still carried on till but 
one battalion remained for the defence of the naval station 
of Simon’s Bay. This process was commenced long before 
it was possible to organize local forces to replace those with- 
drawn to the mother-country, much in the same way as the cadres 
of our regiments were thinned by Lord Cardwell long before a 
sufficient period had elapsed for the formation of reserves. Thus, 
during the succeeding years, the progress of the co'ony has been 
brought to a standstill by its being compelled to live in an atmo- 
sphere of tual panic. A ‘‘scare,” produced by the instinctive 
consciousness of unpreparedness for the extremely probable con- 
tingency of an uprising of the Catlres, has been the normal state of 
things for some years. The agricultural population, livingin isolated 
situations, often surrounded by natives, and far from assistance, 
naturally became the prey of panic fear. This state of things, 
combined with the often expressed apprehension of a combination 
of all the Caffre races, has actually tended to the realization of 
the dreaded evil. Communications have been discovered to have 
taken place between Cetewayo, the Zulu King, and the various 
chiefs of the Amaxosa Caflres, with a view to a general attempt 
to exterminate the white population. These advances have so far 
proved abortive; probably from a knowledge on the part of the 
Amaxosas that a successful onslaught on the English would be 
— followed by their own extermination at the hands of the 

ulus. But these prudential considerations would probably be 
drowned in the general exultation which would attend any 
disaster to the British arms. 

It may here be replied—and the case of New Zealand may be 
adduced as a proof—that it is more expedient to leave the settlers 
to their own resources, and that, being once fairly thrown upon 
these, “ self-help ” will readily instruct them how to overcome the 
obstacles in their path. We conceive, however, that the cases are 
not parallel. In New Zealand, the natives, though quite as 
brave and warlike as the Caffres—perhaps more so—are not so 
numerous or so prolific, and had not behind them the inhabitants, 
indefinitely numerous, of a vast continent. In yet another par- 
ticular the two instances differ. Come what may, England must 
leave a garrison at Simon's Bay to secure her ocean communica-.- 
tions. It is obvious that, given a single British regiment of soldiers in 
South Africa, every man composing it must assist in defending the 
white population in case of a successful uprising of the blacks. It 
is equally clear that, one British regiment engaged, the whole 
British army must be held available for its support till the 
contest is successfully concluded. The policy of abandoning the 
colonists to their own resources must be carried out in its entirety 
or not atall. If the possession of the Cape of Good Hope is a 
political necessity to Great Britain, she must be prepared to pay 


for it. Ifshe is not prepared to pay for it, let her abandon it; 
though it is plain that she cannot abandon her oilspring when 
in extremity. There is, of course, a line of conduct which 
would establish the security of the colony and at the same time 
permit the withdrawal eventually of the larger part of the Imperial 
troops. This would involve a greater present outlay, but might be 
the cheapest mode of action in the long run. Described briefly, it 
would consist in maintaining a sufficient garrison of Imperial 
troops till confederation is completed, and the forces of the Colony 
organized on a satisfactory scale and footing. 

he outbreak of Kreli and his tribe, which took place last Sep- 
tember, was probably the result of a vague, indefinite combination 
on the part of the natives, the explosion ef which fortunately took 
place prematurely. It is asserted, and with great appearance of 
truth, that the chief of the Galekas is subject to a species of 
hallucination which deludes him into the belief that he is at last 
destined to conquer the English. Under this influence he slaugh- 
tered in 1857 all his cattle at the bidding of a portals, per- 
suaded that this act would procure him victory. It is stated that 
recently he became more and more subject to the same illusion, 
and hearkened with increased attention to the advice of the 
witch-doctors and doctresses who surround him. The Fingoes 
were, however, the immediate cause of the late outburst. These 
people, the thralls of the Caffres till enfranchised by ourselves, 
were, after Kreli’s expulsion in 1857, settled in a portion of the 
lands of which he had been deprived. These extend along the 
seashore between the Kei and Bashee rivers; and though Kreli was 
subsequently allowed to reoccupy the coast districts, he was never 
permitted to oust his Fingo neighbours. The close proximity of such 
combustible materials has been fruitful of trouble, and during the 
past year the long pent up fury of the two tribes precipitated 
the war which was certainly planned against the English. 
The immediate cause of the late outbreak of hostilities was a 
squabble between certain members of the two adverse races which 
took place during = beer-drinking party. A certain amount 
of intercourse appears to have been carried on between them 
notwithstanding their hereditary animosity. This particular 
entertainment, however, terminated in a scuffle, during which 
several injuries were inflicted, and one Galeka lost his life. Then 
ensued that state of semi-hostility along the border which, amongst 
the Caffres, usually precedes warlike operations of a more decisive 
nature. Marauding expeditions proceed nightly to make raids 
upon the cattle and other movable property of their neighbours. 
This state of things continues till the party who have suffered 
the most by these depredations, following the “ spoor” or track of 
their stolen cattle into hostile territory, come into active collision 
with the foe. For more than a month the Transkei remained in 
this turbulent condition, till in the latter days of September an 
army of Galekas advancing into Fingo territory was attacked by 
the inhabitants, who were this time supported by a troop of armed 
and mounted police, having aseven-pounder mountain gun, This 
action can scarcely be claimed as a success for ourarms, The 
gun became unserviceable after a few rounds, and had conse- 
quently to be withdrawn as quickly as possible from action 
to avoid capture. This retrograde movement was observed 
by our Fingo levies, and interpreted as the signal for a sauve qui 
peut, so that a somewhat disorderly retreat was made to 
the main body of police stationed at Ibeka. This strong 
position was in its turn attacked by about ten thousand Galekas 
a few days subsequently. These advanced in three dense columns 
to the attack with considerable order and regularity, trying to 
outflank the comparatively insignificant force of the defenders. 
Lut a few well-directed rounds, telling severely on their close 
masses, put them to flight. 

On receipt of this alarming intelligence, the eastern frontier was 
‘simnediintaey strengthened by fresh troops brought up by steamer 
from Cape Town; whilst the 24th Regiment, already stationed 
at King William’s Town, was thrown out in detached parties to 
line the banks of the Kei, and endeavour to frustrate any attempt 
on the part of the enemy to break through and devastate the out- 
lving districts of the colony. The country in the immediate 
vicinity of King William's Town is thickly peopled by the Gaika 
tribe of Cuflres, reputed to be the most warlike of any section 
of that race; and it is the danger of their rising whilst opera- 
tions are being carried on beyond the Kei which is the chief 


‘source of apprehension and actual danger. For the last four 


months the dread of this terrible contingency has weighed like a 
nightmare on the minds of the rural population of British 
Cafiraria. Living in their midst, the first intimation which the 
farmer would receive of approaching danger would be the war 
whoop of the savages who had surrounded his homestead during 
the night and cut off all retreat. Cuan it cause astonishment, then, 
if the most dauntless amongst them place their families in some 
place of relative security? Yet another source of danger exists. 
The Gaika population dwell in and around the fastnesses of the 
Amatola Mountains, whose deep gorges and ravines, clothed with 
the thickest of bush, so long detied the efforts of our best regiments 
in 1851-2. Were the Gaikas to rise and betake themselves to 
these localities, they might easily be joined by those in arms across 
the Kei, and, indeed, by the disatlected and turbulent of all the 
Caffre tribes. A Caffire war onthe old scale might then tax even 
the resources of the Imperial Government. 

Meantime, this is the present condition of affairs. By a series 
of military operations executed by the combined police and 
volunteer forces of the colony, Kreli and his tribe have once 
been driven from their territory, now annexed to the British 
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Gominions. But, the volunteer corps having been disbanded, 
fresh measures have to be taken to clear the country. At 
the same time, the Gaika danger still hangs like a thunder- 
cloud on the horizon, and at any moment the country may be in a 
blaze. Though a powerful section of them may be in favour 
of peace, they have a war party in their midst; naturally the 
youthful part of the community, who do their utmost to force on a 
rupture by committing wholesale depredations on the stock of the 
border farmers. ‘The exasperation of the latter has reached such 
a pitch that they declare that, unless the, Government puts down 
this state of things promptly, they will take the law into their own 
hands and redress themselves. The situation is one of unex- 
ampled difficulty; but fortunately there is a statesman at the 
helra whom there is reason to believe equal to the emergency. 
Yet it should be borne in mind that Sir Bartle Frere is not an 
absolute ruler; his hands are tied by the necessity of consulting 
the opinions of colonial Ministers not very conspicuous for their 
wisdom and resource. It might perhaps be desirable that he were 
clothed with the more ample powers of former governors. But, 
as this cannot be, it is well that he is qualitied to obtain by tact 
and firmness that influence which his predecessors possessed in 
virtue of their office. 


THE ALPENE CLUB. 


ie Alpine Club, in spite of the ridicule and occasional invec- 
tive with which it has been assailed, can boast of a success 
not attained by far more important bodies. It has been copied in 

, Germany, Austria, Italy, and in Switzerland itself. Thus, 
as is pointed out with legitimate pride in the sixth volume of the 
Alpine Journal, an Austrian Club was founded in 1862, and a 
German institution of the same kind, which subsequently united 
with the first-named club, was established in 1869. The Schwetzer 
Alpenc!ub came into existence in 1863, and in the same year the 
Italian Alpine Club, now a very thriving and energetic body, 
was instituted. Finally, in 1874, the French Ciub Alpin was 
formed ; and, as need hardly be said, was organized on the scale 
and with the method which usually characterize rench under- 
takings. Very liberal, too, were the promoters of this Club in 
their ideas re the admission of members; one of them, with 
more energy than gallantry, declaring that it ought to be open to all, 
“ méme les femmes, méme les ¢trangers.” Hard would have been 
the fate of the Enzlishman who had ventured thus to speak of the 
loftier sex if his remarks had come under the notice of the vocal 
sisterhood. We are not aware whether the suggestion has been 
carried out, or whether ladies have availed themselves of the 
privilege, if it has been offered them; but, however this may be, 
the French Club has certainly been highly successful, having now 
a very large number of members. Its President is M. Adolphe 
Joanne, of whose qualitications for the post there is no need to 


speak, 

The English Alpine Ciub, itself only some twenty years old, may 
well look with pride on its vigorous children, and may say wit 
perfect truth that hardly any other English institution has been so 
soon and so widely copied. Mountaineering is indeed the one 
athletic sport—and it can only be properly described as an athletic 

rt—in which people on the Continent have been willing to copy 
lishmen, Cricket the French look upon as an absurdity; fox- 
hunting has never had any attraction for them ; and for boat-racing 
they have shown but a very languid liking. Germans and Italians 
have certainly never displayed the slightest inclination to follow 
what they consider, so iar as they are acquainted with them, the 
wild eccentricities of Englishmen in these matters; but to moun- 
taineering, introduced as an amusement by Englishmen, French, 
Germans, and Italians have taken heartily. It may fairly be said 
of the founders of the Alpine Club, who happily are almost all 
alive, that they discovered, to borrow a well chosen word, a 
“ playground” which could be common alike to Englishmen 
and foreigners; and though the sport in that playground has 
not been free from danger, and though it has been the scene 
sometimes of very sad accidents, it has offered enough of healthy 
enjoyment to balance occasional misadventures, however painful ; 
and, on the whole, the men who instituted the Alpine.Club may 


be very well satistied with their work, as well as proud of having ° 


set an example which has been so widely followed. The success 
of this institution, which has sometimes been so angrily attacked, 
has indeed been brilliant; but it can hardly be hoped that a 
brilliant success will also be long enduring. Even clubs are 
mortal, and with regard to this one it may seem to some who look 
on mountaineering with no disfavour, that, victorious as it has 
been in its youth, it may, like some men who have achieved much 
while very young, be doomed to an early though by no means 
inglorious decline. A paladin who had killed all the adversaries 
to be heard of within reasonable limits would have found his career 
cut short by his own too successful exertions ; and as the members 
of the Alpine Club have ascended nearly every great peak in the 
Alps and have gone over every ridge of snow or rock which by the 
wildest license could be called a pass, it is difficult to see how sucha 
very active body can find any fitting occupation in the future; so 
that the thought suggests itself that the Alpine Club, after much 
hard work in —— must be content to take its rest early, its 
task having n performed. The foreign clubs may find 
useful iu the minute examination of mountain 

longing to their respective countries; and the 


remarkable treatise on Mont Blanc to which we have recently 
drawn attention shows how valuable their labours in this 
field may be. But to most Englishmen such elaborate work 
will not present itself as a pleasant way of passing a summer 
holiday abroad ; and perhaps the Alpine Club will not do unwisel 
to accept the position of an honoured veteran who enjoys deserv: 
repose use he has left himself nothing todo. If, on the other 
hand, its members zealously attempt to imitate the old activity, it 
is not impossible that mischief may result, and that the reproaches 
which in former days were unjustly levelled at the assailants of 
mountains may now be repeated with much greater show of 
reason, 

There can be little doubt that what led a considerable number 
of men to devote themselves to a _ the attraction of which 
seemed to many people inexplicable, was the pleasure of setting 
foot on shes untrodden heights. It was not love of the 
beauties of nature, though that had something to do with it. 
Certainly it was not love of science; neither was it the love of 
being talked about, as was maliciously asserted. It falls to very 
few men in our days to meet with anything like adventure; and 
in scalinga virgin peak there wasatouch of adventure—of adventure 
on a small scale perhaps, but nevertheless real. In like manner, 
when it seemed probable that a passage might be made from one 
great valley to another over an unexplored col lying between two 


lofty mountains, no wonder that an energetic traveller took 


pleasure in being the first to cross the pass. Of course even in 
the early days of the Alpine Club men were far from being entirely 
occupied with such work. While many summits were yet un- 
conquered, and many glaciers still unexplored, a considerable 
of a season in the high Alps was usually given to expeditions 
which were not new ; but even these presented a greater charm if 
they had not been frequently made; and what undoubtedly gave 
zest and impetus to this kind’ of exercise was the hope of making a 
first ascent, or the first passage of a col. To struggle for these 
objects men went yearly to the Alps, and disciples soon followed 
them ; but it is to be feared that they were too successful for their 
own happiness. In a comparatively short space of time all the 
lis were ascended and all the real passes crossed. It became 
difficult to see how industrious climbers were to find a fitting out- 
let for their energies. 

The discovery of second routes up mountains which had 
already been scaled offered scope for ingenuity, and to it, not 
unnaturally, mountain travellers devoted themselves ; while every 
ridge that could by any possibility be climbed over was called 
a pass. It became clear, however, after no very long period, 
that there were objections to this kind of mountaineering, 
and the gravity of these has been made the more clear by 
time and experience. When men first ascended mountains 
they naturally took in each case what seemed the best line 
to the summit—that is, of course, the line by which the 
summit could be reached with the least difficulty and danger. 
This was, generally speaking, approximately found on the first 
ascent, and, slightly improved perhaps by subsequent travellers, 
became the established way to the summit. When, however, it 
was thought desirable to find a second route to the top of a moun- 
tain, this best and safest way could no longer be followed, and a 
line had to be taken which was almost certain to lead over more 
difficult ground than the first, and might lead through very 
dangerous places. It may fairly be said that a tolerably safe route 
has been discovered to the summits of all save very few of the 
Alps; but when these paths were deliberately abandoned in order 
to find others, it was clear that the danger of mountaineering was. 
increased, and, as it seemed to many persons, increased without 
reason ; for a large number of people who can quite appreciate the 
pleasure of gaining a lofty summit would utterly fail to see 
what pleasure there could be in reaching that summit by a need- 
lessly hazardous way, and would, while fully admiring courage 
and energy, still consider that there was a well-marked limit to 
the risks which ought to be encountered without serious 
cause. It was at one time the general opinion of those 
who had most experience in Swiss climbing that in fine weather 
the chances of accident on a mountain expedition could 
by skill and prudence be made extremely small, unless there 
was danger from falling stones or avalanches, and that, as 
skill and prudence were useless against these dangers, they were 
to be avoided even at the expense of turning back on an expedi- 
tion. When men could take, in ascending a mountain, the line best 
suited for human beings to traverse, they were generally able to 
keep clear of these evils, but this could no longer be done when it 
was thought desirable to find a second path at all hazards. A 
typical expedition of this kind was the ascent of Monte Rosa from 
Macugnaga, made some years ago. It is impossible in reading the 
account of it not to admire the courage and energy of the tra- 
vellers, and at the same time it is impossible not to feel that the 
object of their expedition was not in any way adequate to the great 
risk which was run, They had to pass, and even had to halt some 
time, below masses of rotten ice which might have swept down on 
them at any moment, and once they found the snow moving round 
them, and were in imminent danger of being carried away by am 
avalanche. Courage, like all other virtues, may be exaggerated ; 
and it can hardly be argued that it was rational to incur such risk 
as this in order to ascend from the south a mountain which for 
seventeen years past had been ascended from the north. On 
equally hazardous things were done for similar reasons. Lvery 
col which was fit to be crossed had been crossed; and, for the sake 
of novelty, therefore, it was thought desirable to traverse places 
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which were as fit for human beings as the Mer de Glace is for a 
pon gr At about the time, however, when an — of a 
jally dangerous col appeared, two porters were ki at 
rindelwald by falling Pre omg and it is now to have struck 
many even of those who had long been devoted to peaks and 
eo that the desire for novelty could not possibly justify such 
eadlong running into danger. e common feeling was aptly 
expressed in a vigorous remonstrance by one of the most ex- 
perienced members of the Club, who certainly could be accused by 
no one of indifference to the charms of mountain climbing ; and 
since then less has been heard of ways leading across the 
tracks of falling stones or avalanches, though some expeditions 
have certainly been made of which it would be hard to 
approve. 

It is difficult, however, to see how, when the desire to do some- 
thing new is kept within the bounds of moderation and good sense, 
the Alpine Club can continue to be active as of old. The 

ascents become more hackneyed every year. There is very 
little new left to be accomplished that is not extravagant. Some 
few men who have sufficient time at their disposal, and suffi- 
cient energy to go through a very long and very laborious 
course of training, may, if gifted with great bodily ac- 
tivity, be able to emulate the feat of the three Englishmen 
who ascended the Matterhorn without guides, and were able 
to clear themselves from the charge of foolhardiness by showing 
that they had fitted themselves for the work they had to do; but 
the majority of travellers will not care for the severe, and often 
disheartening, labour by which alone such proficiency as this can 
be attained ; and these expeditions are, as need hardly be said, the 
most dangerous cf all if rashly undertaken. To most men there 
is nothing open but either to repeat the old expeditions or to make 
new ones of which their sober judgment cannot approve. Owing 
to the too effectual manner in which the Alpine Club has done its 
work, its active days in European mountains are probably over. 


BRITISH BRUTALITY. 


Ov readers may perhaps be aware that Miss Cobbe has lately 
been advocating in a weekly contemporary the extension of the 
e to women, on the special ground that men have no suf- 
ficient sense of the evil of wife-beating and other forms of cruelty 
to women, which, as she rightly insists, are very inadequately 
repressed under the present laws, or at least under the present ad- 
ministration of py 9 And she accordingly argues that, until 
women have a more direct influence on legislation, these malprac- 
tices are not likely to be effectually controlled. It is certainly true, 
as another correspondent of the same journal who has warmly es- 
used Miss Cobbe's side in the controversy points out, that the 
penalty for ill treatment of a wife is seldom inflicted by magis- 
trates, and that they are very often content with “the sham punish- 
ment of binding over to keep the peace.” But when he proceeds 
to attribute this wd misplaced lenity to the habitual 
indifference of gentlemen to the cruelty of the lower classes 
towards either women or children, the explanation is open 
to one or two very obvious criticisms. In the first place 
there is a general—and, we freely admit, or rather should 
insist, very mistaken — disposition on the part of muagis- 
trates to visit crimes against the person with very dispropor- 
tionate leniency as compared with crimes against property, and 
this laxity in dealing with wife-beaters is only one example of 
the general rule. And in the next place the too easy condona- 
tion of this particular crime is very often to be explained, though 
not excused, by the urgent entreaty of the injured wife herself 
that no sharper punishment may be inflicted—partly, perhaps, from 
fear of the personal consequences to herself, partly from the loss 
she and her family would suffer from the imprisonment of the 
“breadwinner,” partly, no doubt, in many cases from a mis- 
directed tenderness for the culprit. In trials for murder it is 
80 notorious as to have become an acknowledged difficulty, if not 
@ public scandal, in the administration of justice, that juries— 
composed exclusively of men—shrink from convicting female 
delinquents even on the clearest evidence ; and in the rare instances 
where they are convicted the Home Office shrinks from allowing 
the sentence to be carried out. This certainly does not look as if 
the present administrators of the law were at all more disposed to 
deal severely with women than with wife-beatets. Nor do we for 
@ moment believe that, if the necessity of suppressing crimes of 
violence were once adequately recognized, there would be the 
slightest disposition on the part of magistrates or others to relax 
the penalty when the sufferer was a woman; most likely the 
tendency would be just the reverse. 

The writer to whom we have already referred, and who comes 
forward in of Miss Cobbe’s contention, propounds an argu- 
ment which is so strangely irrelevant in itself, and throws open 
incidentally so wide a tield of controversy, that it may be worth 
noticing as an example of the sort of fallacy which is sometimes 
expected to do duty tor logic, and of the assumption which stands 
for proof :— 

Brutality is a large element in the character of most Englishmen, and 
not less in gentlemen than in boors ; only the latter show it by their acts, 
and the former by their indifference to those acts. The Englishmen who 
read with complacency how those “real gentlemen,” the Turks, dispose of 
‘wounded Russian prisoners by lighting fires upon their stomachs, are not 
likely to be much moved by the injuries inflicted on a wife with a paraffin 


lamp. And if all we hear of “ Society” being on the side of the Turks is 
true, it is from men with an innate sympathy with brutality that our 
legislators and administrators of the law are chietly taken. 

Before dealing with the startling assertions hazarded in this passage 
as to the national character of Englishmen, a word may be said as 
to its bearing on the immediate argument of the writer. How 
far he is right as to the extent or the grounds of English sympathy 
with the Turks it is to discuss here. But we may 
just observe that Turcophile advocates do not usually avow sympa- 
thy with the brutality of their clients, but either profess ignorance 
or disbelief of much that is alleged on that score, or maintain that 
Russian brutality is as bad. We-are not saying that either plea is 
tenable, nor is this the place to enter on that inquiry; it is enough 
to observe that those who urge such pleas, however wrongly, cannot 
fairly be charged with indifference to cruelty, but, at the worst, 
only with that indifference to the exact truth about matters of fact 
which Thucydides in a well-known passage ascribes to mankind 
generally. Such carelessness, or, as the great historian words it, 
“ unlaborious search for the truth,” may often be ery culpable, but it 
does not justify a sweeping indictment of “ innate” cruelty against 
individuals or nations. And, even waiving all this, if we were to 
accept the writer's statement exactly as it stands, it would not in 
any way help his argument. “Society,” by which is especially 
meant the fashionable society of London, is said to be mainly on 
the side of the Turks; but “ society” includes not only “ gentle- 
men,” but ladies, and if Turcophile leanings evidence an “ innate 
sympathy with brutality,” female society must take its share of the 
blame. To urge the fact, from any intelligible point of view, as a 
special ground cf indictment against the male legislators of 
ingland, and therefore as a reason for introducing female suffrage 
in the interests of mercy to the weak and oppressed, is to beg the 
question. It assumes that the “ society” which sympathizes with 
the Turks, whatever be its motives, is an exclusively or pre- 
dominantly male society. And not only does the writer proffer no 
evidence whatever in support of this startling assumption, but, so 
far as our own observation goes, there is no evidence producible, 
for it is in the teeth of facts. 

But the extract cited just now contains two sweeping assump- 
tions which far transcend the limits of any particular theory as to 
female sutirage or the attitude of society towards Russians and 
Turks. It is broadly asserted that Englishmen, as such, are dis- 
tinguished by their “ brutality,” which forms “a large element ” 
in the national character; and it is no less broadly assumed that 
this amiable characteristic, wherever it exists, is peculiar to the 
male sex. No proot of the first position is otfered beyond irrele- 
vant remarks of which we have sufficiently disposed already; on 
the second point no pretence of evidence is even hinted at. It is 
apparently supposed to “ understand itself,” as the Germans say, 
and therefore to need none. We venture to demur to both 
assumptions, though we cannot of course do more than very briefly 
indicate our reasons here. To investigate at all fully the national 
character of our own or any other people would require an essay, if 
not a volume, but the statement that brutality is one of its distinc- 
tive elements must be intended, if it means anything, to be taken 
comparatively. There is unfortunately an element of brutality 
or cruelty in human nature, which crops up ever and anon under 
all the restraints of civilization and religious influence, and it would 
bea mere affectation to pretend that Englishmen are free from it. 
But the question is whether they exhibit this peg to a@ manner 
or degree unexampled in other European nations. e laws of a 
country may be expected to throw some light on the character of 
its people, and England, if we mistake not, will bear the applica- 
tion of this test to the question better than most members of the 
European commonwealth. One circumstance alone is very signi- 
ficant. In the middle ages, and for some time afterwards, torture 
was sanctioned by the laws of every country in Europe, Scotland 
included, with one exception, and that exception was England. 
It was no doubt practised from time to time by English sovereigns, 
as e.g. by Elizabeth and James II.; but that was not because it 
was legal, but because absolute monarchs were sometimes strong 
enough and unscrupulous enough to override the law. Take again 
the Spanish Inquisition and the bull fights, which are certainly 
indicative of national character, and we tind at least one European 
nation which, whatever its distinctive virtues, seems to have 
“an innate sympathy” with cruelty quite peculiar to itself. Or 
if we look nearer to our own shores, the Paris mob has once and 
again revelled in orgies of blood to which the bitterest revolu- 
tionary strife among ourselves happily presents no parallel. We 
have little desire to indulge in any Pharisaic Chauvinism, still 
less to throw stones at our neighbours. But when it is broadly 
asserted, without one syllable of proof being adduced, that 
brutality is a characteristic distinction of Englishmen, educated 
and uneducated alike, it is surely permissible to observe that the 
primd facie evidence at least points the other way. That “ boors* 
are apt to be more or less brutal everywhere is obvious, and the 
Enghsh rustic may be more stolid, and therefore more boorish, than 
a krench or Italian of the same class, though we greatly doubt if 
he is more cruel. A Frenchman or Italian, when his blood is 
up, has certainly less regard for human life. But the writer's 
reasoning is applied rather to “gentlemen” than to “ boors,” 
though he includes both classes in the same condemnation. And 
that English gentlemen are, as a rule, more cruel than the upper 
elasses of foreign countries we fail to see any ground for believing, 
and may reasonably decline to believe on the mere tpse déxit of a 
writer who does not take the trouble to offer any proof of his 
indictment. If we were discussing English character as a whole, 
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much might be added to the same effect, but enough has perhaps 
been said already to throw the burden of proof on those who 
maintain that it is inherently cruel and callous to the sufferings of 


A still wider question is involved in the implied axiom, 
which underlies Miss Cobbe’s argument also, that brutality is the 
peculiar heirloom of the male sex. That the office of “ ministering 
angel ” is specially appropriate to the genius and position of women 
is undeniable, but that is not the point. Women, we are told, 
have, and men have not, a keen appreciation of the evil of 
cruelty; Englishmen are exceptionally brutal, and that is why 
Englishwomen, who do not share their malevolent propensity, 
ought to have a part in framing the laws. We are not con- 
cerned here with the argument, but with the fact. Is it true 
that there is this marked difference between the sexes in their 
estimate of cruelty, and that those who have the giant's strength 
are on that account usually inclined to use it as a giant? We 
think not. Cruelty often springs from timidity, and is the weapon 
of the weak. It has almost become a proverb that cowardice and 
bullying commonly go together. We are far from meaning to im- 
ply that women are generally cruel, but a woman who is so dis- 

dis apt to be worse than a man; there are too many Becky 
Sharpes in the world. The very fact of her feelings being less 
under the control of scber reason tends to make her intolerant of 
opposition. We have heard of a highly refined and educated lady 
replying to a comment on the fatal impolicy of the Marian perse- 
cution of Protestants— That was because she did not burn 
enough.” And there are abundant examples to show that women 
who are entrusted with arbitrary power over others, especially of 
their own sex, are more prone than men to abuse it. Inconside- 
rate treatment of servants and indifierence to the torture of 
animals—so long as it is not too obtrusively forced on their own 
observation—are not by any means masculine monopolies, As 
regards the particular point of Miss Cobbe's complaint we are sure 
that there is no disposition on the part of our male legislators to 


look with indifference on wife-beating—least of all, as her too | 


zealous ama intimates, to regard it with sympathy. We are 
not going here to raise a protest against the “ monstrous regiment 
of women”; but if female suffrage is to be established among us, 
some better argument must be discovered for it than a demand for 
“the protection of English Christians” of the female sex from the 
rs ogy atrocities of their male oppressors. That there is real 
need, if not for more stringent laws, at least for more stringent ap- 
plication of the law to crimes of violence, we are quite ready to 
admit. And we hope and believe that, when once that conviction 
has penetrated the public mind and conscience, English Christians 
of both sexes will equally benefit by the result, 


THE PRICES OF SECURITIES. 


BD tenes the twenty years that followed the Crimean War 
foreign securities constituted the favourite investment of the 
saving classes of this country. Nearly every nation needed money 
for some pu or other—the increase of its naval and military 
armaments, the opening up of its communications, the develop- 
ment of its material resources, or the improvement of its sanitary 
precautions, All accordingly came to England for accommoda- 
tion, and the terms they offered were so tempting as to make home 
investments appear unprofitable tothe majority of capitalists. In 
consequence the loans advanced by this country exceeded in 
amount anything the world had previously seen. Upon the whole, 
the business proved most remunerative. An immense income in 
the shape of interest and protits became due to this country every 
year, and at the same time an extraordinary stimulus was applied 
to English trade. Without the accommodation thus afforded the 
growth of our imports and exports which occurred during the 
period in question would have been impossible. But the 
profitableness of the bulk of the transactions encouraged 
risky, excessive, and unsound: loans, and bankruptcy and 
repudiation were the result. Naturally, therefore, foreign invest- 
ment fell into a discredit which was heightened by the disclosures 
of the Foreign Loans Committee and of certain trials which have 
since taken place in the law courts, and by the gradually darken- 
ing aspect of the European situation. The saving classes then turned 
their attention to the home securities which they had previously 
despised, and a steady rise in their value set in. Railway stocks 
first felt the change. In the single year 1875 the upward move- 
ment of prices in some exceptional cases actually reached forty, 
and even sixty, per cent.; but these were clearly instances of un- 
wholesome speculation. Speaking broadly, however, there was a 
marked rise in railway stocks, which gradually extended itself to 
most kinds of home securities. The first impulse undoubtedly pro- 
ceeded from distrust of foreign Governments, Railway Boards, and 
trading associations generally. It was strengthened by the in- 
tensity and duration of the commercial crisis abroad, by the re- 
opening of the Eastern question, and by the scandalous dishonesty 
of American railway management, as brought to light by the 
collapse of so many great Companies. In the beginning, therefore, 
there was little discrimination exercised in to home stocks. 
The mere fuct me on f were British seemed to be taken as a 
guarantee against fraud, at any rate. During the two 

however, and still more decidedly during the past pe nad ap 
so of home securities has been going on. What investment 
there has been has still been chiefly in British securities, but some 


of those which at first were most favoured have declined in value, 
while others that came more lately into notice have continued to 
rise. In the first class appear an and iron Companies generally, 
and railway shares and stocks; while in the latter the most con- 
spicuous are insurance, bank, and tramway shares, Regarding 
the fall in coal and iron Companies’ stocks there is no room for 
surprise. The existing depression originated in the trades to 
which these Companies belong, and it is still most severe in them. 
We called attention a fortnight ago to the very serious de- 
cline in the value of all such undertakings, as illustrated by fifty- 
nine Sheffield Companies, and we need add nothing here to what 
we then said. The course of the market, in fact, is in accordance 
with what we have had reason to expect. 

The decline in railway values demands a little more considera- 
tion. There are some exceptions, of course; but, speaking gener- 
ally, we may say that the course of prices during the omy ear has 
been very decidedly downwards. Comparing the last business 
days of 1876 and 1877, we find the fall in Great Western 
has been as much as seven per cent.; in South-Eastern 
eight per cent.; in Great Northern, almost thirteen and a 
half per cent.; and in North British, more than twenty-four per 
cent. We might greatly multiply the list, though in the re- 
maining cases the diminution in value is smaller than in those just 
enumerated. But we have said enough to show what the direction 
has been. There can be little doubt, we think, that the principal 
cause of this drop in prices is the excessive height to which 
speculation had Ceaciell them a couple of years ago. Unless 
earnings increased much more rapidly than there was any ground 
for expecting, it was impossible tha ithe level thus reached could 
be maintained. As a matter of fact, however, goods traffic has 
been falling off during the past twelve months. The decrease in 
the exports, the collapse in the iron and coal trades, and the 
numerous strikes which have agitated the country, have told 
adversely on this branch of railway business. It is natural that 
the price of shares should feel the effect. It is true, indeed, that 
the exceptional cheapness of coal and iron, and the reduction in 
wages, have tended to counteract the decrease in the goods tratlic. 
On the other hand, however, the necessity of taking precautions 


| against accidents is a the outlay, and thelarge 
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proportion borne by the working expenses to the gross receipts, 1n 
spite of cheap labour, fuel, and materials, makes it evident that a 
very great increase of dividends is hardly to be expected, even if a 
revival of trade were to set in. Lastly, the irrepressible growth 
of the capital outlay is a very unfavourable feature from the point 
of view we are now occupying. It may be necessary—into that 
question we shall not now enter—but it is quite manifest that, as it 
is incurred either in improving existing accommodation or in con- 
structing new local and subsidiary lines, it is not likely to prove 
as remunerative as past expenditure. 

Unlike railways, Insurance Companies have risen very consider- 
ably in value during the past year. In some instances, indeed, the 
rise has been most remarkable. Thus, in the case of the Caledonian 
Fire and Life Company it has been twenty per cent., while in that of 
the Norwich Union it has actually exceeded seventy-eight per cent. 
When commenting a few weeks ago on Mr. Rathbone’s theory that 
We are consuming our capital, we observed that what is really 
going on is a withdrawal of capital from risky and unprofitable 
foreign investments. Here we have an _ illustration of 
the truth of our position. There is no reason to suppose that 
insurance business has been exceptionally prosperous Sune the 
past twelve months. Certainly the state of trade generally does 
not favour the supposition. Yet prices have gone up almost 
universally. The reason is, that investors turn away from foreign 
securities, and the change in the law occasioned by the European 
and Albert failures has directed them towards insurance shares. 
The ample accounts now published enable all persons, who wish to 
do so, to ascertain which Companies are sound and are prudently 
managed. Just as the secresy maintained by American railway 
directors, the impossibility of checking their statements, and the 
consequent uncertainty regarding their finances, have depreciated 
American railway securities, the publicity now required of British 
Insurance Companies has added enormously to the value of their 
shares. It is seldom that the beneficial effects of wise legislation 
can be so certainly and promptly traced as in this instance. If the 
same ignorance of the real condition of Insurance Companies as 
existed at the time of the failures above referred to still prevailed, 
we should not witness the increase of value to which we have 
been pointing, however great might be the preference for home 
investments. In steamship, tea, and miscellaneous Companies 
generally there has also been a rise. 

But perhaps the most remarkable movement of the year is the 
increase which has taken place in the value of bank stocks. The 
past twelve months one would be inclined to regard as peculiarly 
unfavourable to bankers. The commercial depression which has 
weighed upon the advanced countries of the world, and the 
political uncertainties which have reigned throughout, caused an 
extraordinary accumulation of unused money in bankers’ hands, 
which it was not always easy for them to employ profitably. 
Hence we have seen the London banks compelled to depart from 
their old rule respecting interest on deposits. As the facts were 
patent to all the world, it would seem probable @ priort that bank 
shares would fall in value. The contrary has occurred. In the 
country, as well as in London, the price of bank shares has 
risen very considerably. No doubt it is true that, although 
the difficulty of employing deposits profitably may not have been 
exaggerated, yet a smaller profit ona larger aggregate sum may have 
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made the position of the banks as good 

trade. Yet it is not possible that the rise in bank stocks could 
have been so general eo was really so bad as sometimes it 
is represented to be. Beyond question the iron and coal trades are 
prostrate, and the old speculation on the Stock Exchange in which 
the general public used to indulge has ceased. Further, our 
exports have shrunk very seriously, and the manufacturers for 
foreign markets are consequently less prosperous than formerly. 
At the same time, however, the home trade as a whole must be 
sound and fairly profitable. If it were not, the banks of the 
country would feel the effects, and diminished dividends or de- 
creased reserves would tell the tale. When they do not, when 
bank shares are in increasing demand, not in one market only, but 
throughout the three kingdoms, it is impossible not to suspect 
that the real condition of the country must be better than the 
universal complaints of depression would lead us to believe. The 
augmented value of insurance, steamship, and other shares, to 
which we have above adverted, confirms this conclusion, as does 
likewise the sustained firmness of the revenue. On the whole, 
then, the course of the market for securities is reassuring, and tends 
to show that the accumulation of capital has by no means ceased. 


THE DIMSDALE CASE. 


To sudden and unexpected termination of the trial of Dimsdale 

and others at the Central Criminal Court this week has 
deprived the public of some interesting disclosures. As the pro- 
tracted hearing before Sir R. Carden at the Mansion House last 
year gradually revealed the magnitude of the frauds and the im- 
portance of the case, people foresaw that the defendants would be 
coumitted for trial, and left off reading the reports of the pro- 
ceedings, intending to take the matter up when it should be again 
presented to them, enhanced by the attraction of its being a final 
instead of a preliminary investigation, when guilt, if proved, would 
result insentence and not mere committal. The prisoners, by pleading 
guilty, have been inconsiderate enough to balk the newspaper-read- 
ing portion of the community of its anticipated excitement. In thema- 
jority of cases wemight letthings rest under suchcircumstances with 
the assurance that, the culprit having admitted the truth of the 
charges brought against him, there could be no question as to his 
having deserved whatever punishment was allotted to him. But 
when we hear of a solicitor of acknowledged position and large 
practice, with a place of business in Lombard Street and a private 
residence in Curzon Street, being sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, for forgeries by which he has acquired money to the estimated 
amount of nearly half a million sterling, curiosity is naturally aroused, 
and an undefined sense of distrust and insecurity excited. Crimi- 
nals, like rats, usually fight hard when driven into a corner; but 
as in the present instance Mr. Dimsdale and his accomplices 
contined their defence to raising an utterly untenable and uninte- 
resting point of law, it devolves upon us to reproduce the facts 
of this, the latest, and perhaps the most audacious, of all the 
frauds we have had occasion to notice—one, moreover, in which 
the amount of the plunder dwarfs into petty cheating all former 
efforts of a like nature. Benson and Baxter Langley may have 
slain their thousands, but Dimsdale has slain his hundred 
thousands. If we fail to set out a thoroughly connected and 
detailed narrative, it must be remembered that the materials 
available are far less complete than they would have been had the 
case been tried out. 

‘The charge against Dimsdale and the other prisoners was in 
substance this—that they had forged a large number of leases of 
existing property, and obtained large sums of money by mort- 
gaging such leases to various Companies and persons; and the 
circumstances on which this charge was based, and which, so 
far as stated by the Attorney-General in his opening speech, were 
admitted to be true, were as follows:—Mr. Dimsdale was admitted 
a solicitor in 1846, and after some vicissitudes of fortune—an 
appearance at the Central Criminal Court, and one or two mys- 
terious residences abroad—finally settled down in Lombard Street 
and Curzon Street, ideal abodes for business and pleasure. At 
the former of these places he had a large oflice, where he employed 
a suitable staff of clerks and his son Clarence, an ingenuous youth 
who seems to have rendered him most efficient assistance in his 
subsequent nefarious transactions, but who has hitherto evaded the 
solicitous search of the — There would be nothing at ail remark- 
able in a gentleman of Mr. Dimsdale’s position dealing in landed 
property, and we therefore find him at various times acquiring, either 
for himself or for nominees of his, interests in property at Croy- 
don, Wallington, and Southwark. The nature of these interests 
was not, however, such as to suggest very profitable invest- 
ments. The first property was the most imposing, consisting 
as it did of twenty-nine semi-detached villas in St. Peter's 
Road, Croydon, worth perhaps 27,000/. or 28,000/. But the 
interest in these semi-detached villas, which Mr. Dimsdale acquired 
for Miss Harriet Meredith—of whom more heunibee-cnentie no 
means of the above value. The builder of the villas, the original 
purehaser of the ground on which they stood, had, like many 
other builders, not made a good speculation of it, had mortgaged 
them for about 26,000/., and had finally gone into liquidation. So 
that all Mr. Dimsdale, or Miss Meredith, got was the equity of 
redemption—that is, the title to the houses, subject to the a 
thereon. It is obvious, therefore, that this interest was worth at 
the most 2,000/. or 3,000/.; but it carried the right to possession 
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or receipt of rents, though the latter would be, of course, very 
nearly swallowed up by payment of interest on the mortgage. 
The Wallington property consisted of two small houses, wort! 
some 1,400/. In ee Mr. Dimsdale took an assignment of the leases 
of these houses, subject to payment of ground-rent, paying about 
§20/. for the purchase, and in 1871 he mortgaged the leases to 
secure 1,400]. The Southwark ‘property of which Mr. Dimsdale 
became possessed was perhaps worth 7,000/. These properties, 
with one at Penge, belonging tothe prisoner Drake, worth pei haps 
1,500/., Mr. Dimsdale’s professional reputation, and the accomnw- 
dation afforded by the resources of his office, constituted the 
entire stock in trade with which the frauds we are about to narrate 
were worked. But Mr. Dimsdale, like other great men, had a 
marvellous power of making a little go along way. With the aid 
of his confederates he proceeded to raise large sums upon the 
security of these valuable possessions. The method by which he 
carried out this scheme was a most ingenious and, at the same 
time, a most risky one. Take, for an example, his dealings with 
the Croydon houses above mentioned. iss Meredith, whose 
station in life had been that of a parlour-maid in the household of a 
retired officer until she met Dimsdale and fell infinitely lower, was 
suddenly exalted to the position of a lady of property, absolute 
owner of the freehold of the twenty-nine houses; and Moore, a 
broken-down speculator, figures as a client of the eminent and re- 
spected Mr. Dimsdale, desirous of borrowing money, or rather, 
benevolently inclined to allow persons to invest their money on the 
undeniable security of the wikediiia property held by him under 
lease direct from Miss Meredith of Clifton, Bristol, for long terms 
of years, nct expiring until a.p. 1969, at low ground-rents. 

As is well known, solicitors are frequently on the look out 
for sound mortgage security on which to invest their client's 
money, and with such solicitors Mr. Dimsdale put himself into 
communication, suggesting that he had an the thing they wanted. 
When negotiations had been opened, the leases, forged in 
the sense that Harriet Meredith fraudulently appeared on the 
face of them as the lessor of property in which she had 
no legal interest, were produced, and submitted for inspec- 
tion. Everything appears in perfect order; the leases abound 
with the technical verbiage dear to conveyancers; the parch- 
ment is good, and the stamp sufficient ; date, seals, signature, 
and attestation are all regular. If there be any virtue in sheep- 
skin and wax, Charles Burréll Moore is tenant to Ilarriet Mere- 
dith, as he freely avows in statutory declarations involving the 
pains and penalties of perjury if made falsely, adding the further 
information that he knows the said Harriet Meredith to be the 
freeholder, and that he has done nothing to encumber his estate 
or impair his title. Does the solicitor doubt the sufficiency of the 
security, let him go to Croydon, and there are the houses—a good 
28,000/.’s worth. The abstract of title is forthcoming ; there can 
be no questions on so simple a state of affairs as a lease direct from 
the owner in fee ; but, if there are, the eminent Mr. Dimsdale is only 
too happy to give a satisfactory explanation on behalf of his client, 
Mr. Moore ; receipts for the last quarter's ground-rent are produced, 
receipts for insurance premiums and so forth, and finally the most 
scrupulous solicitor is satisfied, and accepts the security on behalf of 
his client. The mortgage is executed, he pays the money, and goes 
on his way rejoicing at his capital safe investment. No less than 
eleven times is this farce repeated in respect to the Croydon pro- 
perty, the twenty-nine desirable villa residences being mortgaged 
en masse or in lots, according as the money advanced rose to the 
handsome sum of 20,000/, or sunk to the insignificant trifle of 
5,000/.; and in this way 108,267/. was raised on property worth 
at the most 3,000/. Of course each lease was represented as being 
the cnly one extant, and unencumbered, and statutory declara- 
tions were scattered broadcast to that effect. It may seem strange 
to the unlearned in the law that experienced and competent solicitors 
should be taken in by such means. But the very simplicity of the 
thing, backed up by Mr. Dimsdale’s high reputation, was the best 
safeguard. 

It is most unusual in inquiring into such titles to go further back 
than the lessor, and, when that lessor is the freeholder, of course 
there is an end of the matter. The property not being in Middle- 
sex or Yorkshire, there was no registry in which to search for en- 
cumbrances such es mortgages, and so detect the minute nature of 
Miss Meredith's original interest and the number of times it had 
been put to a similar use. Still much had to be carried off 
by Mr. Dimsdale’s professional reputation. When negotiations 
are pending between two solicitors of good position, business 
is transacted on a footing of mutual trust, whereby each party 
takes for gospel what the other states; and Mr. Dimsdale 
availed himself largely of this customary contidence. A rule is 
said to exist in the profession which would oblige the invest- 
ing solicitor to see Miss Meredith in the flesh; but this 
sah if it exist at all, is one of those which may exist 
in theory to be universally ignored in practice; and the most rigid 
stickler for forms on the roll of solicitors would hardly venture 
to blame his deluded brethren for omitting this precaution, or to 
assert that, under the same circumstances, he himself would have 
acted differently. If questions were asked, specious answers were 
given, and Clarence Dimsdale—“false, fleeting, perjured Clarenee”— 
seems to have been most astute and successful in staving off the 
importunities of the slow-going, suspicious, old-fashioned prac- 
titioners of the profession, in which he was a typical representative 
of the modern and dashing school. If it become necessary, 
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arm all suspicion ; but the more usual tactics were righteous in- 
dignation at such lack of faith, and a threatened, or in one case an 
actual, rupture of negotiations, Of course, the real and imminent 
danger was lest two solicitors who had each advanced their clients’ 
money on the valuable security offered by Mr. Dimsdale 
should chance to meet one another, and one were casually to men- 
tion the admirable investment he had lately made with Mr. 
Dimsdale—a proceeding which might lead to a comparison of 
documenis resembling that of Sir John Falstaff’s epistles by Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Page. We know the anxious cares which beset 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley in No. 201 Curzon Street, by reason of her 
somewhat hazardous speculations ; they can have been as nothing 
to those which environed Mr. Dimsdale’s house in the same neigh- 
bourhood. But Mr. Dimsdale was a solicitor, and was well aware 
that solicitors are not prone to disclose their clients’ affairs, even 
to members of the same profession; and as time proved that his 
confidence in the reticence of his brethren was justified, 
he went boldly on his way. We have forborne to speak of 
the money raised on the other property ; It was 
all done in the same way. Drake, Tait, and a Miss Talbot were 
the dummies who flaunted as the wealthy landed proprietors, and 
Mr. Dimsdale rang the changes on them and himself in undertak- 
ing the part of the lessees seeking an advance, Solicitor after 
solicitor was treated with and duped until the proceeds of the 
frauds reached the total we have given. In fact, there is no 
knowing how much more may not have been gained, since in 
many cases it might be well worth a solicitor’s while to pay the 
money lost out of his own pocket and say nothing about it, rather 
than come forward to prosecute and so publish his own simplicity. 
M which were called in and payment of interest on theothers 
were of course easily provided for out of the proceeds of later frauds. 
At length the crash came. A Mr. Coburn, a solicitor, of 54 Leaden- 
hall Street, whose name should hereafter be blessed above all solici- 
tors in fine em Court, being applied to as usual for a little 
loan of 15,000/. on the security of some of Miss Meredith’s pro- 
perty, seems to have had his suspicions aroused by the trifling in- 
cident that the attesting witness to one of the leases was described 
as clerk to a solicitor whose name did not appear in the Law List. 
Put on his guard by this, he insisted on the production of Miss 
Meredith, and even went so far as to suggest that “there never 
was no Miss Meredith.” The wily Clarence and his father pro- 
mised to introduce him to the lady; but Mr. Coburn preferred 
writing to his agents at Bristol to make inquires about Miss Mere- 
dith of Clifton. Their reply, and the further investigations he 
made, convinced him that the leases were forgeries; and he at 
once gave Dimsdale into custody. When the magnitude of 
the frauds came to light, the Treasury took up the proceedings; 
and Thursday saw Mr. Dimsdale sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life, and the other male prisoners to various terms 
of punishment. If ever any one deserved the sentence 
Dimsdale has got, it is himself. A consummate artist in 
fraud, he made use of his ition, his professional know- 
ledge, his dominion over others, Er the purpose of carrying out a 
gigantic swindle, of which he reaped the entire profits; for, though 
the other prisoners were by no means innocent agents, they were 
mere tools in the sense that not one of them appears to have made 
a penny by his complicity. This is just the man for exemplary 
punishment. It is a principle of law, if not of morality, that 
punishment should be apportioned to crime in direct ratio to the 
temptation and facility to commit the offence. Sheep-stealing was 
a capital felony because it was easy to steal sheep. The most 
a paid letter-carrier, who pilfers the contents of a letter, is 
invariably sentenced to five years’ _ servitude, because he is 
to great temptation, and the public must be protected. 
The same doctrine applies to — in all positions of confidence, 
and solicitors are necessarily the depositaries of implicit confidence. 
Moreover, an abuse of professional trust like the present shakes the 
foundation of business, and renders transactions difficult, since no 
man knows whom to trust. We believe few solicitors could be 
found who, if they had the ability and opportunity, would have 
the wish to follow in Mr. Dimsdale’s footsteps ; if there be any, the 
dread of following those footsteps into penal servitude will be a 
salutary deterrent. Probably, we have by no means heard the end 
of this business, since there is such a thing as an action for negli- 
gence against a solicitor, and people who have lost many thousands 
of pounds are not unlikely, when smarting under the loss, to bethink 
themselves of the rule we have referred to, which, if habitually 
infringed, may exist not the less in the eye of the law. 


THE THEATRES. 


R. HAYES'S plans for the management of the St. James's 
Theatre, to which we have before referred, are in themselves 
excellent. He has done much for the comfort of his audiences, 
and his notion of breaking the system of long runs cannot be too 
much approved as far as the interests of dramatic art are concerned. 
But a megs ube takes so bold a step as this in England has 
many difficulties to contend with. In Continental theatres, where 
what we understand by ya are unknown, there are 
facilities for doing without them, which are here unknown. 
Seeing that three or four pieces are played every week at t 
theatres abroad, we are apt to contrast this method disadvan- 
tageously with our own, without taking into account the essential 


difference between the two cases. The managers of these 
theatres have to begin with a subsidy from Government, 
which enables them to think at least as much of the artistic 
as of the pecuniary side of their ventures; and they are able 
to have, in consequence of this support, a trained company so 
large that when the pieces presented are constantly varied no one 
actor is overtasked by sustaining the principal part in each play of 
importance. The theatre has also a repertory of standard dramas, 
any one of which in case of necessity can be put upon the stage at 
a few hours’ notice or even less. And it is to be observed that even 
at the Francais, which has been justly called the temple of dramatic 
art, long runs are in vogue, though in a different manner 
from that which is practised here. That is, a play which 
obtains a marked success and fills the treasury is repeated 
two or three times every week, until the council which rules 
the theatre decides that it is time to withdraw it for fear of 
wearying either the public or the actors concerned in the piece. The 
rincipal actors can count, however, in any case upon getting a rest 
or at least three nights out of seven, and do not encounter the 
danger from which M. Febvre fled when he was playing in Le 
Famille Benoiton, of becoming mere machines by dint of never- 
ending repetition of one part. These advantages are of course 
impossible when a manager has only himself to rely upon; and it 
is to Mr. Hayes’s credit that he has not shrunk from the difficulties 
in the way of attempting the Continental system without the Con- 
tinental privileges. Conscious of these difficulties, we are not 
disposed to judge harshly the performance begun at the end of last 
week of the Lady of Lyons. In this Miss Cavendish appears as 
Pauline, a which is well suited to her somewhat too obviously 
careful and studied style. In many passages of the play the 
actress gives signs of real power, which wants only a more unforced 
appearance of nature to produce its full effect upon her audience. 
Mr. Forrester’s Claude Melnotte is a performance of measured 
heaviness. We wish Mr. Hayes all success in his bold enterprise, 
but we cannot think he will ensure it so long as he trusts to the 
attraction of only one player of real merit. 

The remonstrance made by M. Sardou as to the adaptation ot 
his fine play, Patrie, which is given at the Queen’s under the 
name of Fatherland, seems to have had but little solid foundation. 
M. Sardou, of course, has a perfect right to say, if he likes, that the 
adaptation is a miserable burlesque, but beyond this he apparently 
has no rights; and if the statement made in answer to his letter 
be correct, he even assumed a right which he never had when lhe 
sold the piece to an English actress some time before the present 
version of it was contemplated. That Patrie has suffered a good 
deal in the process of transmutation cannot be doubted by any oue 
who will be at the trouble of comparing the original with the copy. 
This is, to a certain extent perhaps, inevitable; but we cannot 
accept as a valid reason for the foolish change which has been 
made in the catastrophe the excuse which has been put forward, 
that to present this a “‘ heavy set” would be needed, and that the 
play in that case would not be over in time for visitors from tlic 
country to catch their trains. It would certainly be better to begiu 
the play half an hour earlier, if necessary, than to spoil the con- 
clusion, which in the original is singularly striking, and might 
well be preserved in its more important aspects, although it would 
doubtless be desirable to take away from it an accompaniment of 
clap-trap sentiment to which M. Sardou has set it. ‘he truth is 
that it is no less difficult to place a French drame upon tlie 
English stage than to adopt in an English theatre thie 
tactics of the Francais, or any other subsidized theatre 
of France or Germany. A drame is in its nature a thing 
of many acts and many tableaux, and not infrequently lasts 
from half-past seven, or even seven, to past midnight. For 
the Parisian playgoer this is all very well; there are long waits 
between the acts, and he fills these up with coffee, cigarettes, and 
discussion at a neighbouring café on the Boulevard. For the 
London playgoer, however, these joys do not exist ; and the waits, 
being to him a mere weariness, have, in company with the whole 

iece, to be reduced to smaller proportions. The adapter of 
atrie has then some excuse for the way in which he has dealt 
with his materials, and must at least be credited with having pro- 
duced a play containing many stirring scenes and incidents. But 
we can less readily excuse him for what he has done with the 
character of Dolores, a figure which in the original rises to the 
very grandeur of villany, and as now presented is but a halt- 
hearted sinner, who is too weak to command attention, and to. 
wicked to obtain sympathy. With such a character Miss Hodson 
cannot possibly be expected to do more than she does in givin: 
to it an air of grace and nature. Mr. Vezin plays the Duke 
of Alva with picturesqueness and dignity, but is hardly 
ferocious enough for the part. In the last scene, as it 
is at present arranged, the fine incident of Alva’s passing 
unconsciously the house in which his daughter lies deau, 
and being moved to tenderness by thinking of her when 
he hears merely that a young girl has suddenly died, is omitte |, 
and for it is substituted the same kind of scene which occurs in 
the case of St. Bris at the end of the Huguenots. With this there 
is little to be done beyond what facial expression can accomplish ; 
but Mr. Vezin makes the most of the opportunity, brief as it is. 
Mr. Stirling “> Rysoor impressively, and Mr. Shiel Barry's 
Jonas is a finished piece of acting. The player's power is especially 
brought out in an action which in the hands of a less skilled 
actor might be trivial—that of kissing the Prince of Orange's 
hand. The bringing on of Jonas’s dead body when he has been 
shot for ringing the signal for the Prince’s flight, displays another 
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difficulty which the adapter has had to meet, in the fact which 
is too are that modern audiences are inclined to resent any 
strikingly dramatic situation, or at best to find in it only food for 
mockery. It has been s ted that this tendency is due to the 
debasing influence of ed burlesques, and it is highly probable 
that the suggestion may be right. 

However that may be, this teudency may be observed in the 
reception of certain passages in the version of M. Sardou’s Dora, 
— at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre under the name of 

iplomacy, as well as during the performance of Fatherland. It 
is perhaps the result of another phase of the same tendency—that 
is, the mistaken notion that commonplace familiarity is identical 
with nature—that we have, instead of M. Sardou’s brilliant 
and finished dialogue, such phrases as “Out with it, old ‘un,” 
“ What are you up to?” and “ No damned nonsense, is there ? ” 
cropping up in Diplomacy. Some time ago, when writing of the 
performance of Dora in Paris, we expressed a doubt whether ade- 

uate interpreters could be found for the great scene between the 
men. We may as well say at once that we are delighted to 

find that this doubt need not have been entertained. This scene, 
which is no doubt the one upon which the play depends, is played 
as admirably here as it was at the Vaudeville in Paris. * one 
om of some importance, in other parts of the piece, the 
nglish has the advantage over the French performance. Mlle. 
Bartet, promising though her acting was, did not approach the com- 
sae mastery and finish which Mrs, Bancroft shows in her playing of 
ountess Zicka, To turn for a moment from the acting to the 
play itself, it is impossible to give to the adapters the same praise 
which may be bestowed on the interpreters of their work. Their 
task was not an easy one, but, setting apart the vulgarities to 
which we have already called attention, they have made one or 
two serious mistakes. They have shirked in the first act any- 
thing like a full explanation of the heroine’s peculiar and 
disagreeable position; and the natural result of this is that, 
when she receives a proposal from the man she _ loves, 
the spectator who does not know the original play is 
at first astonished at her rejection of his offer, and afterwards 
shocked at the interpretation which she puts upon it. In Dora 
we are shown upon the stage an insulting proposal made to her by 
a certain Stramier, or Stramire, which is followed pretty closely 
by the genuine pope for her hand made by the hero. In 
Diplomacy we only hear vaguely of the insult, and the rejection of 
Captain Beauclerc’s proposal seems not only to want motive, but to 
indicate that Dora is no better than she should be. Again, much of 
the play turns upon the stealing ofa certain dra!t ofa treaty from the 
hero's despatch box. This draft has been converted in the English 
play, with questionable taste, into a plan of the fortifications of 
Constantinople, which Captain Beauclere is supposed to be carry- 
ing with him to Vienna,whither he is going as military attaché, and 
which Baron Stein (the Van der Kraft of the original) is anxious 
to possess. This is improbable enough; but one could forgive 
improbability if it were cleverly and discreetly managed; an 
instance of which may be found in the scene between the three 
men, in which M. Sardou, as we pointed out in our criticism of the 
lay in Paris, has deliberately sacrificed not probability 

t possibility to effect, and done it so well that one 
never reflects while the scene is going on, that a husband 
hearing an old friend speak slightingly, ignorant whom he 
has married, of his bride, would as a matter of course 
stop him at once. Yet again the adapters have, without any 
reasonable grounds, converted the two close friends of the original 
play into brothers, who in their lighter moments address each 
other in the catchpenny style of familiarity quoted above, and on 
serious occasions solemnly speak to each other with the formula of 
‘€ My brother.” 

Whatever sins may be chargeable to the adapters, however, they 
have not been able to spoil the play for acting purposes. Mrs. 
Bancroft, as we have hinted, reveals as Countess Zicka a power 
for which her previous performances have scarcely prepared one. 
Eyery emotion of the scheming woman who, in Mrs. Bancroft’s 
interpretation, says with infinite pathos that she might have been 
as good as Dora she been as fortunate, is given with rare skill 
and truth. In the last act, the shame of her detection commands 
pity, in spite of the baseness of her conduct; and so t an 
interest is given by the actress to what has been left of Countess 
Zicka’s account of her early life and its trials, that one cannot but 
regret its curtailment. Mr. Kendal displays as Captain Beauclere 
a remarkable pathetic force. His utter eebions at his supposed 
misery is rather French than English; but the actor cannot be 
blamed for an inconsistency which is the fault of the adapters, 
because the very excellence of his acting brings it into relief. Mr. 
Clayton has, to our thinking, been seen to much greater advantage 
than he is as Mr. Beauclerc, although it must not be forgotten 
that his judicious playing in the great scene is of value. Mr. 
Bancroft’s performance in this scene as Count Orloff (the Tekly of 
the original play) could hardly be improved; and his playing of 
the part throughout gives a iresh proof of Mr. Bancroft’s true 
power of impersonation—a thing somewhat diflerent from 
acting in the loose sense which is too commonly attached to 
the word. The character demands an unusual capacity for indicat- 
ing rather than expressing a passionate emotion, and in Mr. Ban- 
croft’s rendering of it we can tind no fault. Mrs. Kendal’s Dora 
is full of intelligence, but wants true fire, and some of her effects 
are marred by a trick of twinkling the eyes. Mr. Cecil's Baron 
Stein is a finished performance with many thoughtful touches, 
which are specially noticeable in the scene where his hand is 


repeatedly refused by the two brothers, The aduircble acting, 
on the whole, of the piece more than atones for the faults of the 
adaptation ; but it is none the less unfortunate that this par. ci the 
business is not better 


REVIEWS. 


SCHLIEMANN’S MYCENZ.* 


eye faults of Dr. Schliemann’s book lie so much upon the 
surface, and are so entirely the shadow of his good qualities, 
that they may be dismissed with a word. The excess of his 
enthusiasm, and of a faith which removes mountains of débris, 
urges him to make hundreds of statements which would be mis- 
leading if they were not corrected by the drawings of the objects 
described. He calls coarse pipkins “beautiful hand-made 
ottery” ; he calls the clay cones which you find everywhere, from 
Pn to Carnac, “splendidly incised whorls.” He styles gold 
“massive” which other observers call flimsy, and here he really 
may lead inquirers astray. He ought to have printed the weight 
of his golden cups, rosettes, and brooches. An American critic, 
who makes a national question of it, declares that one pair of 
bracelets in General di Cesnola’s find outweighs all Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s gold. The question of weight is rather important, 
because we know from Herodotus that the Hellas of Croesus’s 
time was almost destitute of gold; and, if the treasure of 
Mycenz is really considerable in quantity, it would foll ow tht 
the deposit was at all events not of the sixth century B.c. One 
more remark we have to make before going on to discuss these 
strange discoveries. Both Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Gladstone, who 
has been induced to write a preface to this work, are eager to make 
out, not only that the buried corpses may belong to the heroic age, 
but that the author of the Iliad and Odyssey was almost 
their contemporary. Now Homer describes a more advanced 
civilization, and so our authors are tempted to interpret 
his text with some laxness. Thus Dr. Schliemann avers that, 
“in the remote antiquity to which the Homeric rhapsodies 
. refer, there was as yet no commercial intercourse. Nobody 
travelled, except on warlike or piratical expeditions.” If Dr. 
Schliemann means that there was no commercial intercourse when 
the Odyssey was composed, it is enough to ask him to observe the 
passages where Pallas, disguised as Mentes, tells Telemachus that 
she is going to Temesa for copper, with a cargo of bright iron to 
give in barter; and where the Pheeacian accuses Odysseus of being 
“a mere merchantman, no man of his hands.” These are the first 
out of a dozen references that occur to us. If Dr. Schliemann, on 
the other hand, is speaking of the manners of the age that left 
warlike traditions to Homer, he can have no information of any 
sort about the commerce of that period. When history, in the 
Egyptian inscriptions, first shows us Dardans and Achwans 
(1400-1100 B.c.), they are learning the =o of each other and of 
the East as the Crusaders learned Orienta tices—namely, in 
war. In an age of large migrations and confederacies war teaches 
as much as trade does in ul times. Thus Dr. Schliemann 
cannot prove that the civilization of Tlium and of Mycenz might 
have contained in each case important elements unknown to 
the people of the rival city. Mr. Gladstone again (p. x.) says 
that iron—a metal not found at Mycene—is “in the poems a 
rare and valuable substance, used where great hardness is re- 
quired.” Now oidnpos is a synonym for the sword and the axe 
in the poems. Mentes carries a cargo to barter for copper. An 
archer “strains the string to his breast, the iron to the bow,” 
whence it follows that arrows were frequently tipped with iron. 
Achilles gives so much of the “rare metal” for a prize that the 
winner's hinds will have enough at home for all purposes for five 
whole years. Iron was not used for jewelry, as m some very old 
Assyrian tombs. The age of the author of the poems, on the evi- 
dence of his works, was an age perfectly familiar with iron, if 
Mr. Gladstone will allow that cidnpos means iron. Dr. Seblie- 
mann admits it, and derives the name of the metal from a Greek 
word, otherwise unknown, answering, except in quantity, to the 
Latin sidus. Mr. Gladstone seems tempted to interpret the poems 
by the relics, rather than the relics by the poems. Both belong 
to different periods of art, and but slightly illustrate each other. 
However some critics may despise the Mycenzean treasures for 
not being Hellenic in character, the discovery appeals to the most 
ardent forms of curiosity. Apion raised the dead to solve the 
Homeric question, tradition d s. Dr. Schliemann has raised 
the dead too ; have they and their wealth anything to tell us of the 
ancient secret? We may frankly admit that we incline to the 
belief that the find does confirm Homeric legend. We have 
always held that a grain of historical fact was the germ of the tale 
of Troy and of Thyestes’s line. Theonly epic whose growth we 
can trace, the epic of the Carolingian cycle, has a basis of truth, 
overgrown and distorted by fancy, which, thanks to M. Gaston 
Paris and M. Léon Gautier, we can note at work. It took about 
four hundred years to turn Hruodlandus, Warden of the March 
of Brittany, into the Paladin of the Song of Roland, with his 
* Mycene ; Discoveries and Researches on the Sites of Ancient Mycene 
and Tiryns. By Dr. Schliemann. With Preface by the Right Hon. W. E 
Gladstone, M.P. London: Murray. 
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magical horn and his 1 . How many years then 
severed the Aapentes ot epic from any real ancient ruler of 
Mycenz ? This is the question which Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
may probably help to answer. If we admit that the poems are 
contemporary with the great period of Graeco-Phcenician art, say 


roughly, 850 B.c., with what art are the relics of the Mycenzan | 


graves contemporary? Here it isn to examine, first, the 
traditional history of Mycenee—next the funereal deposit. 

What reason have we to believe more than the fact which the 
huge walls and ee attest—the fact that a strong race ruled in 
Mycenz before the full light of history dawned on Hellas? What 
proof can legend yield that Agamemnon or any other sovereign was 
slain and buried there? Our oldest evidence is the epic, with the 
mass of traditions on which it is confessedly based. Homer's account 
of la Mort d Agamemnon, as the romances would say, is very con- 
fused. In Od. iv. 530 he makes the king fall at a feast in 
/¥gisthus’s house (iv. 517), dypod én” “ Not one was left 
of the company of gisthus, nor one of those that followed with 
Atreus’s son.” In Od. iii. 234 Agamemnon falls epéorios, at his 
own hearth, and therefore not, it would seem, in the house of the 
Thyestiade, én’ éxyariy, “on the marches.” In Od. xi. 410 the 
version which makes him perish in the hall of A.gisthus is fol- 
lowed, and here he and his men are slain unresisting. We hear, 
too, “the most piteous voice of Priam’s daughter, Cassandra.” 
Homer knows nothing of her children. The graves contained traces 
of childish forms; but, on the other hand, teadition made the infants 
escape. On a votive tablet at Dodona, recently discovered, a man 
calls himself “thirtieth in descent from Cassandra.” Lastly 
(Od. xxiv. 32), the shade of Achilles tells Agamemnon that, if he 
had died in battle, then he would have had a barrow piled for him, 
whereas, it is implied, he had no such funeral rites, dying as he 
did at home. Thus Homer is vague enough about the death and 
burial of Agamemnon ; xAéos olov dxovet. There remain two things 
to be noted. Orestes buried /2gisthus with some ceremony, but 
(Od. iii. 256), had Menelaus found him alive, he would have been 
east out unburied, éxas”Apyeos, or éxas doreos. If we read éxis 
“Apyeos, omer must have fancied that /Egisthus ruled in the 
town of Argos, where Diomede really dwelt, for it would be 
absurd to speak of casting the dead body out “ far from” the whole 
domain of Argos. Again, if we read éxas doreos, on slighter MS. 


authority, and against the evidence of the digamma, which dotv | 


generally keeps in Homer, it would appearto be implied that A°gisthus 
was really buried in the dorv, the “ burg” of Mycenz, where the 
tombsare found. In p. 101 Dr. Schliemann knows of no burial-place 
in an Acropolis, except the sepulchre of Cecropsat Athens. “ But 
we now know with certainty that Cecropsis nothing else than 
Kacyapa or Cacyapa, who was a sun-god.” Dr. Schliemann may 
“ know with certainty,” but many people used to be as surethat Aga- 
memnon was a solar hero. In p. 120 we have the Doctor melius in- 
formatus ; Mr. Newton and Mr. Paley have given him examples of 
heroic tombs within the agora at Megara and Cyrene. The 
digamma, however, rather rudely stands between A®gisthus and 
his tomb in the dorv, for we can hardly read éxas Fdoreos with 
M. Pierron’s grand contempt for the “ Britannic letter.” But in 
this case Homeric evidence is worth scarcely anything. The 
tombs, of whatever date, are all unlike any funeral preparations 
that Homer knew. In his time perfect cremation, an urn to hold 
the ashes, and a mound over all, were “the due of toilsome 
mortals.” At Mycens the dead lie, half-toasted, in deep, narrow 
giaves, with tombstones over them. 

As to later traditions, Sophocles speaks of the barrow or 
tumulus of Agamemnon, whence Dr. Schliemann concludes that 
Sophocles talked at random, without local knowledge. Pausa- 
nias (170 A.D.) visited Mycenz, and says there was a rados 
of Agamemnon, and of those who fell with him; but that as to 
the yuvjpa, the monument of Cassandra, the people of Amycle 
dispu its possession with Mycenz; but this 
for the heroic age erected cenotaphs occasionally. The word 
— implies no raised monument, but prqjua does, though Dr. 

liemann (p. 59) translates it “tomb.” Pausanias speaks of 
the ragos as “ within the wall.” Most scholars think he means 
the lower wall of the city; and then he may allude to the 


large vaulted subterranean chambers, which would be the tombs, 


not the treasuries, of the Atridae. Leake thought the vaulted 
chambers were treasuries. Clarke and Dr. Schliemann hold that 
by “ the wall” Pausanias means the Cyclopean wall of the citadel. 

ere, to be sure, the Doctor has found graves ; but, on his own 
showing, the soil had hidden all trace of them in Pausanias’s time. 


Did tradition alone, in that land of ruins, mark the place; and, if | 
so, what was the pvjpa—the monument? That must have been | 


visible in Pausanias’s time. What has become of it? As to the 
question of the subterranean dwellings, Lord Carnarvon pointed 
out some time ago that among the Ashantees the Fetish House is 
both the royal tomb and treasure-house. The gold buried with 
the dead may be taken out in time of need, but the king must never 
look on it. 

One thing is plain, that tradition gives nothing but rumours. 
Do the contents of the graves offer more certain informa- 
tion? The soil of the Acropolis yielded, first, fragments of 
pottery of the Macedonian period, which, of course, has nothing to 
do with the present inquiry. Next, at depths of from six to twenty- 
four feet, came the erds illustrated in Dr. Schliemann’s ap- 


pendix. Mark the etes of birds traced so rudely as to make a 
mere pattern (Plate VIII. 32 X, 45). These naturally recall the 
birds on an archaic vase from Civita Vecchia (British Museum, 
Case A, number 23), where there is a woman dressed in a flounced 


might well be, | 


robe, like the female figure on the very odd ring from the 
Mycenean tomb (p. 354). We know nothing of the pro- 
bable date of the vase from Civita Vecchia; but birds answer- 
ing, we think, to those of the Mycenzan fragments may 
seen on a vase depicted in a fresco from a tomb of 
Egyptian Thebes in the British Museum. In this work some 
tributaries, one of them an undoubted “Jew with his chocolate 
cheek,” are carrying presents. The line of birds which sur- 
rounds the largest vase of the number almost exactly recalls the 
birds in Dr. Schliemann’s illustrations. Now, if we place the 
tomb at 1200 B.c., which, after all, is a conjecture, we get a very 
remote date for the class of pottery found above the graves. Mr. 
Stuart Poole, in the Contemporary Review for January, points out 
resemblances between Mycenwan and the very early Cypriot 
pottery, and adds that “the evidence of the pottery tends to throw 
the date of the tombs very high.” The test, after all, is unsatisfac- 
tory. We cannot tell when a fashion reached a city, or how long, 
in a secluded place beyond the movement of the world, as Mycenz 
was after the return of the Heracleid, a given fashion might last. 
The woodcuts in Flemish and other chap-books, for example, are now 
much what they were in style four hundred years ago. Therearea 
thousand sudden floods of change, and sullen stretches of stagna- 
tion, in the streams of art and of time. This must be borne in 
mind when we examine the jewelry. The spirals, and the pat- 
tern as of a cord wound in and out between balls, are like the work 
we see in Northern museums, and like the ornaments found in the 
graves at Hallstadt, in Austria, as Mr. A.S. Murray points out. This 
similarity of thought and process is found in most primitive work 
of a given stage in culture, and, to our mind, throws little 
light on the date of the Mycenz treasure. The golden butterilies 
are unearthed, as Mr, Squiers shows, in Peru. On the other hand, 
the gold ornaments representing women with doves (p. 180) have, 
we think, a Cyprian air. Dr. Schliemann’s “ beautifully 
ornamented piece of bone” (pp. 77, 78) has a number of 
small circles scratched on it, and so far resembles pieces of ivory 
found in an ancient grave at that old Homeric city, Ialysus in 
Rhodes, and now in the British Museum. That tomb contained a 
cartouche of Thothmes III. (1450 B.c.?); but of course the 
cartouche might have been any number of years older than the 
tomb. In the same sepulchre was a little ivory lion which reminds 
us of the small gold lion from the Mycenzan grave (p. 178). As 
to the rough-hewn figures in a chariot on the tombstones, and on 
the ring (p. 223), they are perhaps rather better in style than the 
rudely scratched charioteers on a Cyprian vase (Cesnola, p. 247). 
There is one object clearly not of native Mycenean make, the 
bull’s head of silver with gilded horns (pp. 216,217). We say 
bull’s head contidently, after consulting a practical farmer. Dr. 
Schliemann calls it a cow’s head, just as he calls a number of other 
figures “ cows,” which are clearly rough clay sketches of women. 
There are real cows in the terra-cotta figurines, and there are 
plenty, from other sites, in the British Museum. But the head 
(p. 217) is a bull’s. As to the gilded horns, it may be noted 
that in the Fourth Book of the Odyssey the horns of the 
heifer offered to Athene are gilded. Mr. Stuart Poole says 
that the bull’s head is ‘too good to be anything but a product of 
Pheenician art made in Egypt.” The same critic sees a possible 
connexion between the attire of the women on a strange but 
hideous ring found in a tomb outside of the agora (p. 354) and 
the diess of the Kefa (Cypriots?) represented in an Egyptian 
wall picture of the time of Thothmes III. Now, if the 
graves belong to a date as remote as 1200 B.C. or I100, we 
might expect a mixture of styles and of various influences. 
If the Achwans, whom Rougé finds in Egyptian monuments, 
had the same customs as the Menelaus and Odysseus of the 
epic, they would “ wander among men of strange speech, gather- 
ing great wealth.” Thus the presence of refined foreign art 
in the midst of native work, cups with nailed handles, and 
barbaric spirals, would be accounted for. Then, looking at the 
bet faint traces of Assyrian or Egyptian influences, at the 
absence of the beautiiul objects the Phoenicians carried about 
for sale, so well illustrated in Cesnola’s work, we might throw 
the Mycenzean hoard back to some date three hundred years 
earlier than the best Greco-Phcenician art, say I100 B.C, 
If that guess were correct, or approximately correct, the 
bodies in the tombs might be the remains of those who fell in 
some piteous manslaying, the ery whereof ‘“ reached the iron 
heaven * and lived in tradition to Homer's later time. While 
awaiting further light from diggings at Mycenze and Orchomenus 
and in Phrygia, and also from Egyptian research, this is the, 
perhaps fanciful, conclusion at which we have arrived. 
| Whatever may be the verdict of science on Dr. Schliemann's 
| discoveries, it must be admitted that he has hit on an unexplored 
| stratum of buried history. Whether the so-called agora—a most 
| interesting and enigmatic structure—and the graves are relics of 
| the age before Homer, or of the decadent Mycene of the seventh 
century B.c., or even of unknown barbarians, they are equally 
strange and important. It is certain enough that under the 
remains of the eighth century fragments of far older prehistoric 
times must exist in Greece. If research discovers many 
traces of semi-bestial gods and animal worship, that is 
| just what we ought to expect. All Greek ritual and temple 
| legend is confused with memories of the sacred cow, the bear 
(related to Artemis), the cuttle-fish, the horse (the Phigaleians 
had a horse-headed Demeter), and so forth. The cult of Apollo 
covers a hundred sects of animal worship. Remembering similar 
| facts of savage society and religion, it is natural to expect to find 
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traces of Greek heraldry in the d strata of hidden remains. We 
fancy that Greek, or, if people prefer the word, Pelasgian, heraldry 
may explain the strange crests on the rings found in the grave 
outside the agora. The subject is almost untouched, but it may 
repay the student. Even if we are still left to doubts and con- 
jectures, Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries have revived interest in the 
most precious legacy of the old world, the poems of Homer. For 
this we owe him sincere gratitude. He has had the energy to do 
what the rest of the world might have talked of doing for cen- 
turies. The book is illustrated with t care, and, though it is 
not always easy to understand the plans, they have been conscien- 
tiously designed. 


LIVES OF THE LORDS STRANGFORD.* 


bape writing of this book seems to have been suggested by the 
subject of the latter part of it. A worthy memorial of the 
last Viscount Strangford would indeed be worth having, and there 
is enough about his two immediate predecessors, brother and 
father, to give both of them an interest in themselves inde- 

ndent of what attaches to them through their kindred to him. 

ut Mr. Fonblanque seems hardly equal to the work of doing 
justice to the last Viscount, and the earlier part of the volume is 
sheer bookmaking. Mr. Fonblanque professes an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the late Lord Strangford; but he clearly knows 
nothing of the distinguishing characteristic of the man of whom he 
is writing. Whatever else Lord Strangford was, he was, first of 
all, our greatest English philologer. It is perfectly true that only 
a few people were likely to know that he was so. It was quite 
pardonable, ludicrous as it seemed to those who knew him, when 
nearly all the notices which appeared at the time of his death 
either left out his philological position altogether or thrust it into 
@ corner as something quite secondary. When Lord Strangford 
died, the world was slowly beginning to understand that he was a 
master of Eastern languages and of Eastern politics; none but a 
few friends knew that his mastery of Eastern languages was simply 
part of his mastery of the whole field of language. In the case of 
a man who so carefully hid his light under a bushel as Lord Strang- 
ford did, there is nothing in this to wonder at or to complain of. 
But we do both wonder and complain when a biographer, claiming 
to have been a personal friend, shows that he knows no more than 
the outer world of the subject of his biography. All that Mr. 


Fonblanque has to tell us is to quote “ M. Arminius Vambéry, the | 


great Oriental scholar and traveller”—we should have thought 
that M. Vambéry had got beyond the stage of being patted on the 
back by Mr. Fonblanque—for Lord Strangford’s knowledge of 
Asiatic languages, and to put in a note “ He was equally conver- 
sant with European dialects, and, among others, spoke that of the 
Gipsies fluently.” There is something really provoking in this 
kind of casual notice, this seizing on a mere external incident, as 
the whole mention of that point in a man’s character which with 
those who knew him forms his chief title to remembrance. We 
remember Lord Strangford’s Gipsy studies well; they had their 
natural place in the vast range of his philological knowledge. 
Mr. Fonblanque might even have made his statement a little 
more definite; Lord Strangford knew zgrammatically—whether he 
spoke fluently we cannot say—not only the general language of the 
Gipsies, but the special dialect of the Gipsies of Roumania. But 
it is too bad that any man should, as it were, define Lord Strang- 
ford as the man who could speak Gipsy. It is plain enough that 
to Mr. Fonblanque the notion of a man knowing Gipsy lan 
seemed something funny, and that Lord Strangford’s Greek, Celtic, 
and Lithuanian studies lay altogether beyond his range. 

Mr. Fonblanque in short, throughout his book, never really ex- 
plains, he hardly ever really tells, anything. The greater part of the 
volume is a chaos of scraps. Many of those scraps indeed take 
the form of letters which are well worth preserving; but of any- 
thing like the biographer’s skill of weaving the scraps together into 
some kind of whole Mr. Fonblanque shows no sign whatever. His 
first sentence is perhaps the most unintelligible of all:— 

In the early part of the reign of Henry II. we find “John Smythe, 
Yeoman,” settled in the parish of Corsham, Wilts, upon a freehold farm, 
which descended in unbrok ion from father to son through the 
course of two centuries, gradually increasing in extent. John Smythe, who 
by his will, dated in 1496, left considerable sums to be expended in several 
parishes in “ masses for my sowle,” had not only materially added to the 
paternal acres, but had acquired “a weeving mill.” 

We suppose that the John Smythe of the early part of the reign 
of Henry the Second, and the John Smythe of 1496, are meant to 
be two different people ; and in our chronology a good deal more 
than two centuries must have passed between them. Moreover 
we must explain to Mr. Fonblanque that to touch the twelfth 
century is only one d dangerous than to touch the 
eleventh. In what pore or other document of the reign of the 
first Angevin King has Mr. Fonblanque found this singular entry 
of “ John Smythe, yeoman,” spelled, we are bound to infer from 
Mr. Fonblanque’s care to —— the chaotic spelling of 1496, in 
those exact letters ? Mr. Fonblanque tells us in a note that “in 
successive generations the name is variously spelt as Smyth, 
Smythe, Smith, and Smithe.” Nothing is more Tikely when we 
get to the wild spelling of the sixteenth century, when the chief 
object seems to have been to crowd every word with as many 
* Lives of the Lords 4 with their Ancestors and Contemporaries 
By "Lenten 
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needless letters as might be. And in such an age it is to the 
credit of the forefathers of the Strangfords that, among all their 
spellings, none of them seems to have reached the crowning folly 
of “Smijth.” But the “John Smythe, yeoman,” of the time oi 
Henry the Second is serious. To say nothing of a good many 
other difficulties which gather round the description, we shall, tiil 
we see the actual document, believe it to be a libel on any man of 
the twelfth century to imply that he ever spelled Smid any way but 
Smid, unless indeed it happened to be in the dative case. 

By the time of Elizabeth we come to people who give us a more 
distinct idea. Then there flourished a certain Thomas Smith or 
Smythe—from Mr. Fonblanque’s extracts it would seem that his 
name, like the names of most of his contemporaries, was spellec 
anyhow—who, from his farming the customs of the port of 
London, was known as Customer Smith. Queen Elizabeth largely 
raised his rent, and passed a night in his house. This house 
was Ostenhanger in Kent, familiar to travellers on the South- 
Eastern line as a picturesque ruin a little beyond Ashford ; on 
the strength of its possession, the Customer laid claim to the title 
of Baron, which was refused him. We should like to Inow some- 
thing more about this. It sounds like the rights which have been 
at different times supposed to be annexed to the ssion of the 
castles of Arundel and Berkeley. But Mr. Fonblanque does not 
clearly tell us whether the barony of Ostenhanger was supposed 
to carry with it a seat in the House of Lords, or whether its 
baron was merely something like the Baron of Bradwardine. 
Ostenhanger, we are told, is now called Westenhanger. Mr. 
Fonblanque adds:— 

The original name was not, however, derived from the geographical posi- 
tion of the place, but from its having been built by the Ves-cingt Kings of 
Kent. “ Hanger,” a term common enough in Saxon nomenclature, signilics 
a curner of land. 

We had always thought that a hanger meant a hanger, and it is 
rather hard on the ASscings to carry back to their day the uncer- 
tainty of spelling which belonged to the later masters of Osten- 
or Westenhanger. But it is plain that the house itself is well 
worth a minute examination. Here the Customer lived, and was 
succeeded by his son Sir John Smythe, who died in 1608, leaving 
an only son, whose ‘‘ wardship became an object of eager competi- 
tion even before the breath was out of the father's body.” We 
are not quite sure whether Mr. Fonblanque quite understands 
the nature of the device of Flambard, which was still in 
full working in the days of the British Solomon. A certain 
Sir John Roper, a kinsman of the child's mother, “ prays the Lord 
High Treasurer to bestow upon him the guardianship of the son, then 
nine years of age, ‘compounding for the favour to your lordship's 
best liking,’ from which it would appear that Lord Salisbury was 
not above accepting consideration for the bestowal of his patronage.” 
Who in those days was? The wardship however was granted to 
Lord Say and Sele, of whom Mr. Fonblanque gives the unusual 


| report that he “ did not neglect his ward’s interests, for on Thomas 


Smythe attaining his majority he found himself in possession of 
large estates in Kent, besiles a very considerable sum in money.” 
This Thomas Smythe was in 1628 created a peer of Ireland by the 
title of Viscount Strangford. We are not told why he received an 
Trish title, or whether he had anything to do with Ireland. In 
later times Irish peerages were rather lavishly given, as a kind of 
intermediate step between peerage and baronetage, to persons who 
had nothing to do with Ireland, and who were not likely often to 
appear in the Irish House of Lords. We ask the question because, 
while the Smythes of tae seventeenth century seem to be purely 
English, the Smythes of the eighteenth century appear almost 
wholly in Ireland, without any explanation on the part of Mr. 
Fonblanque. Soon after their elevation to the peerage, the 
Smythes are pretty well forgotten for a season, and Mr. Fonblanque. 

ives himself to talking about other matters. The first Lord 

trangford married a daughter of the first Sidney, Earl of 
Leicester—that is, a niece of Sir Philip Sidney. The marriage of 
the niece is made by Mr. Fonblanque un excuse for telling the well- 
known stories of the uncle. Lord Leicester married a Welsh 
heiress of the name of Gamage, described as a cousin of “ Sir Edward 
Stradley of Douatt Castle, Glamorganshire.” This would seem to 
be the form which Stradling of St. Donat’s takes in the hands of 
Mr. Fonblanque. 

There was also a connexion between the Smythe family and 
Endymion Porter, well known as the companion of Charles 
and Buckingham in their journey to Spain. Endymion was, in 
the female line, a forefather of the later lords. Mr 1 Fonblanque 
accordingly gives a whole chapter to Endymion Porter and hi 
correspondence. And we are bound to say that this is the best 
chapter in the book. We are not at all displeased to know more 
of Rndyesion and his wife Olive than general history tells us. 
Only we do not quite see what business it has in a history of the 
Strangfords. To be sure Endymion Porter was a contemporary of 
some of them and an ancestor of others; but, if Mr. Fonblanque 
literally fulfilled the promise of his title-page, and gave us all the 
ancestors and all the contemporaries of the whole family since 
Henry the Second, we should need an ment of the Bodleian 
to receive all his biographical efforts. While Endymion Porter 
has a chapter of fifty-eight pages all to himself, “four genera- 
tions of Strangfords” are crowded together in the next chapter 
of twenty-two pages. Philip, the second Viscount, whose second 
wife was a granddaughter of Endymion, did little besides waste 
all his estate and quarrel with his first father-in-law, the then 
Earl of Leicester. Endymion, the third Viscount, lived in the 
south of France, and died in Dublin. Here the Irish stage of 
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the his begins without a word of explanation. This Lord 
was “so impoverished that, for his own support and 

that of his mother, he claimed and obtained the ‘ poor peer's’ 
ion from the Irish House of Lords.” A “poor peer’s pension” 

an odd sound, and we should like to know something more 
about it. But we are left to guess its nature from what we read 

a few pages on in the account of Lionel, the fifth Viscount. He 

had a —s which we suppose is the same as that held by his 

grandfather, which “was conferred for life on an unanimous 
address voted by the [Irish] House of Lords, according to 
their practice of recommending public provision ‘ to relieve the 
distress into which men of ancient and illustrious families may have 
fallen by the extravagance of their ancestors, and without any 
fault of their own.’” This pension was taken from him by George 
the Third’ in 1789 for having voted against Government, an act 
which naturally caused no small stir. The father of this lord, 

Philip, was maintained at Trinity College, Dublin, by a crown 

pension obtained by Archbishop Boulter. He took holy orders 

and became Dean of Derry. Mr. Froude has something to say 
about him which Mr. Fonblanque does not mention. His son 

Lionel, mentioned above, was first in the army and then in holy 

orders. His pension was afterwards restored, on which he gave up 

his Irish Church preferment and came to England. His son, Percy 

Clinton, sixth Viscount, is the first of the series who will be gene- 

rally remembered, perhaps as translator of Camoens, more certainly 

as ambassador at Constantinople and St. Petersburg. His 
correspondence contains much interesting matter. The most 
curious things in it are perhaps the amazing, half-crazy, letters 
of King Ernest of Hanover, who seems to have spent a good deal 
of his time in writing to Lord Strangford to complain of all 
things in general, and specially of whatever went on at the 

Court of England. We do not know why Mr. Fonblanque should 

see something funny in King Ernest—especially when writing to 

a Smythe—writing about a “taylor.” ‘ Merchant Taylors” are 

always spelled so still, and humbler taylors often were when King 

it was young. 

The sixth lord, known as a diplomatist and as a translator 
of Camoens, was created an English peer, and bought back 
Ostenhanger and some other parts of the old family property. 
This fact Mr. Fonblanque does mention in his text; but he also 
records it in a note to explain an allusion of his son, the brilliant 
though erratic George Smythe, who held the title for a short 
time before his death. Mr. Fonblanque leaves out the i 
of the latter ; yet there were interesting, not to say romantic, cir- 
cumstances connected with it which had already become to a great 
extent public property. 

And now for a word or two about the last of the line, “ Perey 
Smythe,” the great scholar whose position among scholars Mr. 
Fonblanque so utterly fails to understand. He paints the outside 
of him accurately; he clearly does not see what he really was. 
And Lord Strangford is hard to paint. The real man stands out, 
and yet does not stand out, in his familiar letters. He stands 
out to those who knew him ; he does not stand out to the casual 
reader. His letters are written in a re which conveyed his 
meaning with all clearness to a few, but which would often lead 
outsiders quite astray. Mr. Fonblanque says :— 

Writing to a friend not long before his death, he said, “I am an anti- 
PAAAny, but Iam a pro-Propopaw.” The distinction is not always 
intelligible to people who talk glibly on the “ Eastern question,” and who 
conclude that anti-Philhellenism must of necessity imply strong pro-Turco 
proclivities. 

It is hardly needful to say that Lord Strangford was not disgraced 
writing, nor his friend pained by reading, the hideous collection 
letters into which Mr. Fonblanque has distorted Lord Strang- 

ford’s happy compound of @Acopepuaios. The meaning of that word 

was perfectly clear to himself and to his correspondent ; but it was 
not likely to be clear to the world in general, and we should doubt 
whether it is very clear to Mr. Fonblanque, or to any one who 
talks about “pro-Turco proclivities.” Lord Strangford’s notions 
on Eastern matters, as he held them ten years back—he might or 
he might not have held the same notions now—would be about 
equally offensive to the present friends and the present enemies of 
the Turk. His view was this. ‘“ Therule of the Turk is an evil ; 
but it is an evil which must be endured till there is 
something ready to put in its place. The Greek is unfit 
for the place ; the Bulgarian is not ready. The Turk must therefore 
stay till the Bulgarian is ready.” Lord Strangford’s phrase of 
pAopwpaios as opposed to pAcAAny was meant to cast aside all 

Greek talk about illustrious forefathers and the like, and to 
put the claims of the ‘Pwpato.—in the Eastern sense of the word— 
on @ more practical ground. The Greeks he can hardly have been 
said to dislike; they were with him the objects of a constant, but 
really not ill-natured, mockery. And it must be remembered 
that he had chiefly to do with the Greeks of Constantinople, whom 
no one ever put forward as the best specimens of the race. But 

Lord Strangtord was before all things qwAoSovAyapos. Mr. Fon- 

blanque says truly, though he hardly fully enters into Lord 

Strangford’s position :— 

The gradual advancement of subject races would, he believed, sooner or 
later undermine the Ottoman power in South-Eastern Europe, but his hopes 
for the regeneration of the Byzantine peninsula rested not upon the Greek, 
but upon the Bulgarian, to which race he attributed the possession of far 
higher capacity for self-government, and in whose steadily-increasing 
strength and prosperity he ever took the warmest interest. 

The Bulgarians were Lord S rd’s political pets, as the 

Lithuanians were his philologi hove 


Bulgarians put upon” was one of his playful sayings. He ma 
almost be wid to have found the toad om out, And they oo 
him and remembered him. His views about them are hardly 
those of either side in recent disputes; but we cannot tell whether 
he would have thought in 1878 as he thought in 1868. Or it may be 
that, without changing his view, he might have thought that the 
time which in 1868 he looked on as distant had come in 1878. 

The best monument to Lord Strangford will be his own philo- 
logical pieces. Yet we must give the warning beforehand that 
they are written in an esoteric language, a language very liable to 
be misunderstood by those who did not know all the turns of his 
thought and style. 

How far all the personal details contained in the last three lives 
in this volume are in good taste, we leave others to judge whom 
they more nearly concern. We are mainly concerned for the most 

rofound of English philologers. To him at least Mr. Fonblanque 
a not done justice. And—one small point more—why does Mr. 
Fonblanque leave out the fact that Percy Smythe was a Post- 
master of Merton College ? 


PLAYFAIR’S TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BRUCE.* 


OLONEL PLAYFAIR is only one of many who have turned 
official opportunities to literary account. But few have con- 
trived to produce a work of such sterling value concerning a 
country the chief ports of which are only two days’ steam from 
Marseilles. Colonel Playfair has gone over a great deal of the 
tract of which Bruce had left but a very imperfect account; and 
he has also had the singular good fortune to discover “ the im- 
mense stores of manuscripts, drawings, and collections ” which the 
Abyssinian traveller left behind him, and which had fallen into 
the possession of one of his direct descendants. Lady Thurlow, 
daughter of the lat2 Viceroy of India, Lord Elgin, has inher'ted 
Kinnaird, and, with it, all the writings of its distinguished pos- 
sessor. Colonel Playfair has been allowed free access to these 
treasures ; and he tells us in his preface that, in addition to notes, 
he has exhumed a double set of sketches of all the most famous 
ruins in Northern Africa. Bruce, it seems, took with him a young 
artist from Bologna, one Luigi Balugani, to whom Colonel Play- 
fair ascribes any incongruous ornamentation or accessories which the 
drawings exhibit. This allusion to grotesque figures and impos- 
sible landscapes reminds us of a well-known Indian story current 
at the time of the Mutiny. An officer, an excellent draughtsman, 
had sent hometo the editor ofa pictorial newspaper correct sketches of 
stations which hadacquiredcelebrity. Onarrivingin England shortly 
afterwards he was surprised to find that his original drawings had 
been improved by amazing additions which a glance told him were 
false to Indian nature and geography. One by one the publisher 
erased the excrescences in deference to his friend's earnest expostula- 
tions; but he made a determined stand at “palm-trees,” though 
assured there were not and could not be any in that part of 
India. ‘“* Why you see, Captain, the British public expects and will 
have palm-trees.” And so these unnatural products had to be left 
in the sketch. Colonel Playfair bears cheerful testimony to the 
unimpeachable accuracy of Bruce's own drawings, and holds that 
any variety of ornamentation is due to the imaginative Italian friend, 
who perhaps had an eye for palm-trees. But, however this may 
be, it is certain that Colonel Playfair has made a most valuable 
contribution to archeology, and we are tempted to join in a half- 
—— wish of the author's, that the whole series, of which 
only the best samples are reproduced in the volume before us, may 
some day be published at the expense of the nation. We should 
remind readers that a great deal of Bruce’s writings were lost 
when an unlucky Greek caique, with huge lateen sails and no 
ballast, impaled itself on a rock near Bengazi and Bruce had to 
swim for his life. Colonel Playfair is of opinion that the traveller 
saved his pocket-book at that time and two other manuseripts. 
The valuable drawings which illustrate the present work had 
been fortunately forwarded before the disaster, during his stay at 
Tripoli; and a third set, Colonel Playfair thinks, may have been 
worked out at leisure and with professional help during the retire- 
ment of later life at Kinnaird. 

The work before us is one which merits attentive study, and it 
has been executed with all the advantages of comparison on the 
spot, after the following plan. There are three parts; the first two 
being the narratives of several expeditions made by the author in 
the French provinces of Algeria and Constantine and in the 
dominions of the Bey of Tunis. Into this narrative are aptly 
woven extracts from Bruce’s own writings, with copious illustra- 
tions taken from the original sketches in Indian ink. There are 
also references to the earlier accounts of Shaw, the African 
traveller, and to the disquisitions of French savants. Occasionally 
we have a condensed history of the most important towns from the 
Roman dominion down to the latest conquest of the French. And, 
in short, the author seems to have spared no pains in order to 
make his work one which scholars, antiquaries, and historians can 
read with pleasure and rely on with contidence. The style is gene- 
rally clear and scholarly. We should suggest, however, that 
Colonel Playfair should recast such a sentence as the following :— 
“A short distance beyond, the valley becomes constricted to a very 
narrow pass.” This is neither English nor Latin. Again, when 
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we are told that certain “ inaccessible mountains must have been 
occupied in a serious manner by the Romans,” we are tempted to 
ask whether this can have any reference to a family of early 
Christians who conducted their affairs on strict and Evan- 
gelical principles. It is time now to turn to the real 
merits of the work. An exeellent map, so attached to 
the volume that it can be unfolded without causing rent 
or fissure, twenty times in the course of a morning’s reading, 
enables us to trace the author’s footsteps as well as those of 
Bruce. He made two expeditions, diverging here and there to 
remarkable places in the course of each journey. First he went 
to Cherchel, or Julia Cesarea, west of Algiers, of which Bruce 
has left drawings but no written account. Next he went from 
Bone, on the sea-coast, in company with some Frenchmen, to the 
forest of Edough and back again. Then he paid a visit to Guelma 
and Constantine, and then he went due south to Batna and the 
Aures Mountains ; thence he traversed the plains of the Nememcha 
to Tebessa, returned to Constantine, and reached Algiers through 
Kabylia. On his second expedition he took a steamer from Algiers 
direct to Tunis. After a short excursion to Zaghouan, to which 
Carthage was once indebted for some of its water supply, he re- 
turned to Tunis and went to Bezerta, the ancient Hippo Zarytus, 
in contradistinction to Hippo Regius, the modern town of Lone. 
His next start was by sea for Susa, where he disembarked, and, 
furnished with letters and a slender escort by the Bey of Tunis, 
visited the amphitheatre of El Djem, Kerouan, Sbeitla, and 
Zanfour. He got back to La Calle and Bone by Teboursouk, 
Testour, and El] Badja. The third part of the volume is entirely 
devoted to Bruce’s exploration of various places in the neighbour- 
hood of Tunis and of the coast as far as Tripoli, where the author 
did not venture. 

Colonel Playfair more than once tells us, with an evident relish, 
that he does not write for ordinary tourists, and he has a decided 
contempt for all the modern machinery of restaurants, diligences, 
and hotels introduced by the French in their dominions. ‘This is 
the more remarkable because he avows the authorship of Murray's 
Handbook to Algeria. To the omnibus and the steamer and the 
beaten track he seems to prefer a night in an Arab tent, were it 
not for the fleas, anda dish of couscoussow and a lamb roasted 
whole and torn in pieces by the guests, to all the refinements of 
Gallic cookery. But the above summary of the book must not 
lead readers to think that the author has no eye for anything but 
an aqueduct, a column, a broken frieze, the inscription on the 
tomb of a Roman dignitary, the stories of an amphitheatre, or the 
bas-reliefs of a triumphal arch. There are incidental notices of 
opportunities for sport in morasses, hills, and jungles. On his 
second trip he was accompanied by Lord Kingston, who, with 
some skill in the use of the modern camera, was also a capital 
shot. We could wish that the volume had been enriched by more 
photographs, and it is an occasional relief to find long antiquarian 
disquisitions and attempts to restore defaced monumental inscrip- 
tions varied by accounts of the beauty of certain districts and by 
speculations as to the physical changes they have undergone. We 
are told of snipe and quail and red-legged partridges in abundance, 
which supplied the mess of the travellers. We hear of 
swarming with fish and wild-fowl; of wild hogs and deer; and of 
the gradual disappearance or withdrawal of lions. In the 
time of Shaw and Bruce, and even in 1832, when Sir Gren- 
ville Temple published his Excursions in the Mediterranean, 
the latter animals abounded, and we have Bruce’s word for 
it that he has eaten of their flesh. A tribe of Tunisian Moors, 
known as the Sidi Boganim, it seems, were in the habit of serving 
up these piéces de résistance, and we are not very much surprised 
to hear that, of three tasted by Bruce, one resembled horsetlesh ; 
another, a lioness, had a good deal of fat about her; and a third, 
about six or seven months old, tasted the worst of the three; while 
all, apparently, had a high flavour of musk, just as ptarmigan from 
Norway have often a high flavour of turpentine. ‘Che absence of 
big game may be in some measure attributable to the relentless 
activity with which they have been pursued by sportsmen. Some- 
thing also is due to the gradual clearance of forests and jungles. 
Cedars, the glory of Khenchla, have been ruthlessly cut down. 
Firs seen by Bruce no longer meet the eye ; and in one remarkable 
possere the author sums up the result of ocular inspection and 

istorical research by showing that the wholesale destruction of 
timber has deprived the earth of the power of retaining vegetable 
soil, and of even “ generating vegetable life at all.” Trees are not 
there with their branches to attract, and their roots to retain, mois- 
ture. The detritus caused by occasional heavy showers is that of 
stones and gravel by which the mould of the valleys is soon 
overlaid ; and though heavy crops are still produced in certain 
districts, and showers will for the time convert deserts into corn- 
fields, the extent of the population is terribly affected 
by the decrease in the productive power of the earth. Where the 
agriculturist produced crops that vied with those of Egypt 
in feeding Rome, where the Roman oil-man worked his presses, 
and the Proconsul constructed splendid arches and extensive 
aqueducts, there are now to be seen only empty watercourses and 
treeless plains. Colonel Playfair calculates that a population of 
some twenty millions has dwindled down, during fifteen 
centuries, to about a million and a half. Wars and invasions 
have had something to answer for; but the Oriental is 
the same everywhere. The hand that takes the leg of a soon > | 
statue to make lime, or turns an exquisite temple into a co > 
is not likely to hesitate about burning a forest to improve the 
pasturage, or to trouble itself about replanting a tract which the 
axe may have felled for justifiable purposes. 


Another point brought out strongly by Colonel Playfair’s travels 
is the necessity for a good understanding with the native authori- 
ties at Tunis before the dominions of the Bey can be traversed. 
Things have certainly improved since Moorish cruisers cruelly 
carried off Christians into hopeless captivity, and since Bruce was 
stripped and kicked by his captors, and had to plead that he was 
not a Turk or a Cretan, but a poor Christian Dervish, or doctor ; 
and yet it required all Colonel Playfair's influence and position 
and all his knowledge of the language and the people to ensure 
him ordinary civility. Frenchmen would have had their throats 
cut; but the authority of the Bey, the tact and firmness of the 
Englishman, a fund of good humour, and, on one occasion, the 
gift of a pot of jam, did wonders; and sullenness and defiance 
gradually gave way to curiosity and friendship. The native 
cookery was, if not excellent, appetizing. In Tunis the cook was 
an old family slave under that domestic servitude which still sur- 
vives the abolition of the open and more cruel traffic. Travellers 
who leave the beaten track are recommended to take but little 
luggage, and even to dispense with tents which Arabs—how un- 
like the clever Indian Khalassi /—can neither strike nor pitch, At 
the same time we must confess that it is not every one who will 
put up with the alternatives—an old ruin, a naked and comfortless 
serai, or the black tent of a surly Arab who wishes his guests any- 
where else. The author, however, seems to have possessed the 
gift of influencing aliens and of reading the Oriental character, 
and Meadows Taylor himself could scarcely have smoothed 
obstructions or extricated a party from difficulties with greater 
tact and success. 


Archeology is, however, the essence of the book, and though it 
is impossible that a review can do justice to drawings and photo- 
graphs, we shall indicate a few of the sketches which speak 
volumes as to the extent and magnificence of Roman dominion on 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean. Passing over aqueducts 
and other remains familiar to Continental travellers, we may draw 
attention to the two huge buildings known as the Tombeau de la 
Chrétienne and the Medrassen. The first is near Julia Cvsarea, 
and is termed by the Arabs the Kabr-al-Rumiah, or Tomb of 
the Christian Woman, as, amongst other traditions, the beautiful 
daughter of Count Julian is said to be buried there. This 
structure was, it seems tolerably certain, erected originally by 
Juba II., in imitation probably of the Medrassen or Tomb of 
the Numidian Kings, a monument of more ancient date and of 
similar character, not far from Diana Veteranorum. This latter 
building goes by the name of Medrashen or Mail-Kashem, the treasure 
of Kashem. ‘lhe appearance of both suggests an Egyptian sal 
mid with some stunted Grecian columns built in round the ; 
Numerous attempts have been made at times to blow up or 
undermine these monuments in the vain hope of discovering 
buried treasures. It is satisfactory to think that the late Em- 
peror of the French, when he last visited Africa, entrusted the 
search to men of culture and intelligence who were enabled to 
prosecute their discoveries without artillery and explosives. One 
or two of the other temples bear some resemblance to the 
Maison Carrée at Nismes; and at El Djem, the ancient Thysdrus, 
there isan amphitheatre nearly as perfect as that at the latter 
French town. Bruce made no fewer than ten sketches of various 

ts of this building, of which Colonel Playfair only gives us one ; 
but, as a compensation, he supplies us with an excellent Dames = 
of the entire building by the late Mr. F. Ritchie. The edifice, 
like others still extant, had three stories and open galleries, and a 
fourth story with windows. But a certain Bey at the close of the 
seventeenth century blew up a part in order that the whole might 
not be converted into a fortress by the Arabs. Villagers have 
pillaged the material for their houses; some of the arches and 
one of the entrances have disap d; and the steps have van- 
ished. At the same time it is fair to add Colonel Playfair’s 
opinion, based on his own inspection and confirmed by Bruce's 
sketches, that the edifice was probably never completed. In a list 
drawn out by a French savant of ten existing Roman amphitheatres, 
that of ancient Thysdrus would rank about fifth for size and splen- 
dour. ‘The most unique monument in the book is, however, the 
Quadrifontal arch near Tripoli. The account of this structure 
comes, not from Colonel Playfair, but ;from Bruce himself, who 
sketched it carefully in Indian ink, and from Mr. Drummond Hay, 
the Consul-General at Tripoli. The material is fine marble, joined 
without cement. The outside is profusely decorated ; and, though 
the figures have been defaced or mutilated by Mussulman icouo- 
clasts, though the arches have served as a warehouse and a wine 
shop, and though sand has accumulated round the base, it has bee: 
ronounced by competent observers to be superior to the well- 
tom Janus Quadrifons at Rome. A similar arch, of the time of 
Caracalla, is to be seen at Tebessa ; though, to judge from the plate, 
this latter is far inferior in design and etfect. ‘he conversion of 
exquisite structures to vile uses may recall to us the well-known 
epigram of Martial, penned after Domitian had cleared away the 
iaecilens caused by impudent tradesmen and greasy cooks, and 
had prevented Rome from becoming one huge tavern. It will be 
some time before, under Mahommedan domination, it can be said 

with truth, as it was by the Roman epigrammatist :— 

Nulla catenatis pila est preecincta lagenis : 
Nee pretor medio cogitur ire luto. 
Stringitur in densf nec ceca novacula turba: 
Occupat aut totas nigra popina vias. 


For details and friezes and entablatures and inscriptions, 
readers must consult this elaborate work. Translations of the 
epitaphs might assist the unlearned. But scholars will acknowledge 
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that Lady Thurlow is fairly entitled to Colonel Playfair's graceful 
dedication, and they will be thankful tu the author for the research, 
acumen, and industry with which he has arranged and illustrated 
the materials so worthily entrusted to his care. 


BY LOVE AND LAW.* 


HERE is a fashion in heroines as much as in the dresses that 
heroines wear. Widows are now in fashion, whereas till 
lately writers and readers of novels alike were as severe mono- 
gamists as even the Vicar of Wakefield. The heroine might have 
been engaged to half-a-dozen men in the course of the three 
volumes, but to one only could she be married. Obstacles were 
iled up, lovers were called forth to hinder the course of true love 
rom running smooth, but every reader knew that the obstacles 
would all be swept away, and the lovers either provided with other 
loves or else made short work with some time before the last 
chapter of the third volu:ne was reached. The writer of the novel 
was, in fact, like a child damming up a. little brook, who piles up 
a barrier and gathers the waters behind it simply for the pleasure 
of breaking it down and seeing them run off. The stream runs in 
the end just as it would have done if it had been from the first let 
alone. So it was with the good old-fashioned story. Every one 
knew almost from the beginning in what channel it was to run 
and who was to marry the heroine. The interest was first in 
watching the dam as it was raised, and next in watching the means 
by which it was slowly swept away. But now we have—to carry 
on our metaphor—a dam raised of a different kind. The heroine 
falls in love with the wrong lover, as,indeed she always used to 
do. But she goes a step further. She marries him, and so, according 
to the old rules, should at once have fallen from her high estate. But 
by the present arrangement this mistaken marriage only renders her 
more interesting than ever. She shows the most heroic qualities 
in bearing with her unworthy husband; and, when he is at last 
sent out of the world, she refuses to marry the hero till a decent 
time for mourning has gone by. We do not know that we altogether 
approve of the change. Perhaps we are not quite young enough 
to like a new fashion. Have we not followed hundreds and 
hundreds of young and lovely heroines in their interesting course 
from the opening chapter to the last scene, where the village 
children scatter flowers in the path as she leaves the church 
leaning on the hero’s arm, and are we now to be overwhelmed 
with widows ? 

Such are the reflections into which we have been led by 
Miss Alldridge’s novel By Love and Law, coming as it does 
in the train of many that resemble it in having a heroine who 
marries twice. For the first half of the first volume we read on 
comfortably enough, and had no suspicion that the good old 
fashion was going to-be upset. It is true that the hero was a 
widower, but for this there are some very good precedents. He was 
young and he had no children, and the loss of his young wife cast 
a pleasing air of melancholy over him which seemed all that was 
needful to win the heroine, Lois Maltby. Soon another lover, 
Frank Halstead, appeared on the scene, but this was only natural. 
Here the author was raising up one of the dams which were for a 
time to hinder the course of true love, but in the end to be ruthlessly 
swept away. To our regret, we soon discovered that David 
Lochrain, the original and genuine hero, was to be thrown over- 
board, and that, at least for a whole volume, if not for a good deal 
more, Frank and Lois were to be man and wife. Some comfort 
was administered to us by the author. A man who knew Frank's 
family “ doesn’t believe he has a rap of constitution. His parents 
died when he was an infant.” A few chapters further on we learned 
with satisfaction that “an insurance company did not consider 
Frank’s at all a good life, and charged him extra on account of tke 
early deaths of his parents.” It was clear, then, that he was to 
die, and to die tolerably early, but we must confess that we, at all 
events, had by this time lost all interest in the hero. The heroine 
we might still admire and like for the way in which she bore up 
against her troubles, and, when deserted by her husband, made a 
living for herself and her children, But whether the hero married 
her or not, we did not care in the least. This is surely nota satis- 
factory state of mind, and the author is greatly to blame who 
thus renders what ought to be the chief point of the story a 
matter of utter indifference to her readers. We hope that when 
Miss Alldridge next writes she will take care not to fall into the 
zame blunder, but will keep us in a gentle and pleasing state of 
suspense for more than two volumes, and will then, in the good 
old fashion, clear away our anxieties, which were at no time very 
great, by marrying off the young couple. ; 

The scene of her stury she lays among a set of rising artists ; and 
in this she does wisely, for, unless we are very much mistaken, 
she is painting a life with which she is familiar. Frank Halstead 
belonged to “a very small clique of very young artists then known 
as the Sacred Four, or the Brotherhood of Esoteric Art.” He had 
feelings, and “ he always liked to feel that he was feeling,” for the 
Brotherhood gave itself up to the Culture of Sentiment. “Ife 
was either a great art critic, or was going to be one. He wrote, 
or was going to write.” Lois, who, as a young art student, had 
greatly protited by David Lochrain’s real knowledge of art, met 
Frank, and was overcome by her conviction of his profoundiess. 


* By Love and Law: the Story of an Honourable Woman. Ysy Lizzie 
Alluridge. 


3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1877. 


He did not go into any details, as did David. “He uttered 
not a syllable either of praise or blame, but looked at her 
picture of the Page with extreme seriousness.” Her estima- 
tion of the value of his opinion at once rose, merely by reason of 
his significant silence. ey went to look at one of the works o! 
a great master. ‘“ Very sweet,” murmured Frank, “ There is a 
reverent feeling about it to which we dare not hope to attain.” 
In Frank's character there are some very fair hits at a certain 
school of art critics, though the hits would have been more telliny 
if they had not been continued too long. Very different from him 
is Miss Ackroyd, an artist who has to work hard to support her- 
self, and who cannot afford to do much more than paint pictures 
that will sell. She undertook to instruct the heroine, and took 
one of her slietches to work up into one of her own pictures :— 


“It is certainly very different from the sea I wanted to represent. Ah, 
how sweet that was! There was such a pearliness in its soft warm light! ” 
said Lois, sadly recalling the scene. 

“Which my public wouldn’t appreciate without exaggeration, so I’ve 
exaggerated it,” added Elizabeth. “My dear Mrs Halstead, there are 
publics and publics—the great thing is to know your public, and how to 


treat him. As for my public, you hit him in the eye and say ‘ Lock here!’ 
* Ah, I see,’ says he, ‘Dear me! How wonderfully fine !’” 

Lois had been forced after her marriage to take up paint- 
ing again, as she had been deserted by her husband. Ie 
had lost all his money in some speculations in art, and 
had run away to America. The longer he was from her 
the more of the angelic his past character assumed in her eyes. 
She used to hear his voice calling “ Lois, Lois,” and, be it noticed, 
this was before telephones were invented. One evening, by a 
river-side in Scotland, “a light breeze rippled the face of the 
river at her feet, and wafted to her from the sedges on the other 
side Frank’s voice, whispering ‘ Lois, Lois!’” Next evening a tele- 
gram reached her from New York saying that Frank had died that 
morning. She asked herself whether the voice had come from 
the spirit-world, or only from her own heart? “She calculated 
the difference of time, and concluded that it came just as he was 
dying.” Miss Alldridge, before she brings in the spirit-world 
again, would do wisely to make a rather more accurate study of 
the physical world. By the time, however, that she has done 
that she will perhaps be inclined to leave the spirits in peace. It 
was about six o'clock in the evening that the voice was heard. 
At that time it would be about one o'clock in the afternoon of 
the same day at New York, and not the morning of the 
following day. She ought to have taken the worthless husband 
far to the East and not to the West. Scarcely less natural than 
the spirits was Frank’s whole conduct after he had left his wife. 
A man of his character would never have left her without tidings 
of him for years. He would at least have taken the trouble to 
write her a letter in the hope of getting some money out of her 
or her friends, 

While Miss Alldridge is always severe and at times acute in her 
criticisms of matters of art, while she can see in pictures and in 
decorations the faults that come from gaudiness, she is not equally 
alive to the faults of a style that is overloaded with ornaments. 
At times, indeed, she shows an ignorance not only of words, but 
also of grammar. For instance, she writes, “‘ The master laid on 
his death-bed,” and the picture “was scarcely more than began.’ 
She would not indeed seem to be indiflerent to grammar as 
are so many novelists of the present time, for in describing 
two of her characters she says, “ The whole of their know- 
ledge of English grammar appeared to consist in knowing how 
to use the aspirate.” Her chief fault in writing, however, lies 
not so much in occasional slips as in a deliberate love of fine 
phrases. She would do well if she were to lay aside for a time all 
modern work, and to make a careful study of the great masters of 
the novelist’s art. It is, perhaps, in the description of hair that she 
puts forth her finest writing. We read of “ the sun lighting 
tluffy hair to pale gold”; of “ hair shining like burnished waves 
on a smooth sea at sunset”; of “the low forehead, bordered by 
crisp, wavy-red gold hair”; of hair of which “every golden 
thread seemed to stand apart, each with its own soft waves of 
light and shade”; and of “ the little figure and its nimbus of fair 
hair, moving about the great room, doing its business with such 
deft fingers.” It is not, by the way, quite so clear at first sight as 
might be wished whether it is the tigure or the nimbus that is 
doing its business, It was the heroine to whom this nimbus be- 
longed. She had, moreover, “a wavy grace of outline.” We find 
it, we must confess, somewhat difficult to bring before the mind 
with any distinctness “a wavy grace of outline with a nimbus of 
fair hair.” Miss Alldridge falls, moreover, into the too common 
iault of deseribing weather and scenery till the reader begins to 
wish that the scene of her story had been laid in the midst of the 
Great Desert, where in weather and scenery there is but little 
variety. She tells, for instance, of a November day when “a 
hectic flush of summer warmed the winter sky and the bare trees 
into soft loveliness and golden beauty.” Such descriptions as these 
have a very pretty sound the first time they are heard. It is a 
pity that they should be repeated, for the reader at last discovers 
that he is reading nonsense. We must protest, moreover, against 
her lavish use of adjectives. We can stand two, or even three to 
one substantive, but we felt aggrieved by the crowd of words in 
which she describes ‘‘a crowd of lilacs, now freshly decked in their 
tender, young, brown-tipped, pale green leaves.” Still with all its 
faults—and it has some very great faults—By Love and Law has a 
certain freshness of treatment which raises it above the average 
‘novel. It is, moreover, entirely free from that offensive writing 
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which renders so many stories utterly unfit for reading. We 
hope that Miss Alldridge will show in her next novel that she 
has taste enough in literature to enjoy and to understand that 
simplicity which she so much admires in art. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE CHALLENGER.* 


pew work of three years and a half, employed in sounding and 
oon the waters and sea-bottom of the Atlantic, Indian, 
Southern, and Pacific Oceans, and in collecting specimens of their 
animal life, has left a great deal of quiet studious labour to be done 
at home. Sir Wyville Thomson is only now enabled to give us an 
account of that part of the exploring task which includes the 
North and South Atlantic, and which was executed at two different 
riods—namely, in the first twelvemonth, and in the voyage 
| arn from the Falkland Isles. Mr. Wild has endeavoured 
to combine some of the general views of hydrography gained or 
improved by that expedition with the comprehensive results of ex- 
perimental and scientific inquiry up to the present time. His theory 
may profitably be collated with a few positive details in the de- 
scriptive and statistical pages of the accomplished Director. Our 
attention must here be confined to the proper subject of their 
investigations, putting aside Sir Wyville Thomson's notices of the 
Azores, Bermudas,‘and other places of interest ashore. These, 
indeed, were visited at the same time by Lord George Campbell, 
who has already drawn the brightest pictures of their scenery and 
inhabitants. 

The unequal relative ae pg of land and water in the North 
and South hemispheres of our globe must be first remembered. 
There is a comparatively small piece of water around the North 
Pole, in fact an inland sea; and so probably at the South Pole 
there is a tract of mountainous land. But these terminati 
features of the earth’s surface configuration are merely exceptional. 
The great breadth of all the continents—that is to say, of Asia, with 
Europe and the wider part of Africa, and of North America—lies on 
this side of the Equator. All the oceans, on the contrary, widen 
out southward ; they are merged in one common Southern Ocean, 
which flows around the whole earth, occupying the space between 
the Antarctic Circle and forty degrees south latitude. We may, 
indeed, regard the Atlantic, Pacitic, and Indian Oceans as three 
vast bays or gulfs of the main Southern Ocean. 

This fact, that the Southern hemisphere is the grand re- 
servoir of water for the supply of the entire globe, will be found 
to rule the terrestrial system of sea currents, and much besides. 
The cold water of the Southern Ocean “ wells up ” into the Atlantic 
and other seas which are partly situated in tropical latitudes, to 
supply the loss of their own water by evaporation. Again, the 
earth’s rotation probably causes a piling up of the water against 
the eastern shores of South America, Africa, and Australia, forcing 
it to flow direct north in deep undercurrents. The prevalence of 
westerly winds, at the same time, driving the surface water against 
the opposite coasts of those lands, occasions the northward flow of 
surface-currents. The vapour taken up by the sun’s heat in the 
tropics is mostly carried down to the zone of low barometric pres- 
sure in the Southern hemisphere, where it falls as rain or snow. 
But the direction of the ocean currents is largely modified within 
about thirty degrees of the Equator on both sides by the increased 
rotatory v vang £4 the surface of the globe where its diameter is 
greatest. Mr. Wild’s series of charts, exhibiting at a glance the 
circulation of warm and cold undercurrents and surface-currents 
over the globe, helps to explain this subject. He points out 
how they correspond in general with the currents of atmospheric 
air, of the “ aérial ocean,” as he calls it, proceeding from the un- 
equal distribution of solar heat; but, ike those of the aqueous 
ocean, affected by friction, and by meeting raised barriers on the 
earth’s surface. A certain variation of the currents at different 
seasons of the year is produced by the sun’s apparent removal from 
the one tropic to the other, which shifts = som of greatest 
heat, in summer and winter of each hemisphere, alternately 
between north and south. The five belts of caln—namely, at the 
two poles, at the Equator, and about the two parallels of 30 deg. north 
and south—are common to both “ the two fluid envelopes,” as Mr. 
Wild calls the ocean and the air, overlying the terrestrial globe. 
This analogy in their systems of circulation is more readily con- 
ceived if we may suppose the whole earth to have been once 
covered by water. e geological, or perhaps astronomical, pro- 
cesses by which the North Pole may have been made the centre 
of a —" area of elevation on the earth's surface, with the prin- 
cipal land-masses gathered around it, while the masses of water 
have accumulated round the South Pole, in a great area of depres- 
sion, can scarcely yet be surmised. But is it needful to imagine 
such processes, or “ cosmic agencies,” when that phenomenon may 
be capable of being explained by simpler causes, whose action lies 
within reach of our observation? To this question, finally, 
Mr. Wild has addressed himself; and his answer, briefly stated, 
is that the continents or land-masses have been formed by the 
oceanic and atmospheric currents. It is the currents of water that 


* The Voyage of the “ Challenger”: a Preliminary Account of the General 
Results of the Exploring Voyage of H.M.S. ‘‘ Challenger” during the year 
1873 and the early part of the year 1876. By Sir C. Wyville Thomson, 
Knight, LL.D., Professor of Natural History in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Director of the Civilian Scientific Staff of the Expedition. 2 vols. 
Thelasce the Depth, 

lassa: an Essay on ‘emperature, and Currents of the 
Ocean. By John James Wild, Member of the Civilian Scientific Stat of 
the Challenger Expedition, Marcus Ward & Co. 


have scooped out the bed of the ocean, and they have also de- 
posited at the margin of their channels or basins vast quantities of 
solid matter, gradually forming those “ areas of elevation” which 
have partly emerged as dry land. Large portions, indeed, of these 
extensive areas of raised ground still lie under water ; and their 
submarine geography is traced by the soundings of the Challenger 
and other exploring ships. It is suggested, then, that their posi- 
tion and conformation are to be accounted for by the action of the 
currents. Hence we may get some idea of the causes to which the 
general distribution of land and water should be ascribed. 
Atmospheric forces, it is remarked, would co-operate with that of 
water in the formation of detritus which is carried northward by 

the constant ocean movement. All this would make, in course 

of time, the continents of the Northern hemisphere. 

The plausibility of such an explanation, so far as it goes, is 
hardly to be denied ; but we have still to ask geology how it was 
that the submarine plateaux were lifted above the surface of the 
ocean ; and perhaps astronomy will some day inform us why the 

vitation of waters is towards the South Pole. Mr. Wild, for 
is part, awaits the further teachings of science. His short essay, 
which is concise, methodical, and furnished with exact details 
illustrated by many charts, sections, and diagrams, seems deserving 
of attention. What we have styled the submarine geography of 
the Atlantic, more particularly described by Sir Wyville Thomson 
and by Mr. Wild, has a manifold connexion with the course and 
volume of the currents, and with the temperature of the water at 
different depths. The Atlantic, like the other great seas popularly 
called oceans, is divided by subm plateaux into several 
basins, the nether depths of which lie below the reach of the 
oceanic currents. There is naturally a marked difference, not only 
in the stillness of the bottom water, but also in temperature, and 
perhaps in chemical composition, between these secluded basins 
and other parts of the ocean, Some of the marine animals found 
alive there are of different species; and the bed of the sea 
consists of a different kind of deposit. It is quite refreshing to 
discover almost as great a variety of physical conditions in the 
depths of the Atlantic as upon the surface of either of the sur- 
rounding continents. This lends a peculiar attraction to Sir 
Wyville Thomson’s volumes now published ; while Mr. Wild's out- 
line sketch of the entire field of oceanic exploration holds forth the 
promise of further interesting disclosures. If the former should 
appear more sparing of generalizations and broad views than 
might be agreeable to an unscientific reader, he makes up for it 
with a beautiful exhibition of zoological specimens in the fine 
woodcuts that adorn his pages. To the naturalist, above all, this 
book will be arare treat, which is especially betokened on its 
cover by the gilt figures of a “ Rhabdosphere,” something like a 
in shape, the “ Bethellianus.” Sir Wyvill 
ith re; to the dee una in general, Sir ille 
Thomson oe arrived at oe gt nh which are to be held 
subject to contradiction or confirmation by the future advance of 
positive knowledge. Of these, we should say, the most important 
is his opinion that “ animal life is present on the bottom of the 
ocean at all depths.” Tables are presented showing the comparative 
frequency of more than twenty distinct groups of marine animals 
at depths of between two and three eae fathoms, and a few 
beyond that limit. The dredging apparatus hitherto used cannot 
do much service at greater depths; yet it has been ascertained that 
well-developed creatures of all the invertebrate classes do actually 
live below three thousand fathoms. Sir Wyville Thomson even 
thinks it not improbable that fishes contrive to exist over the 
whole floor of the ocean, We are nevertheless told that the number 
both of individuals and of species diminishes after a certain depth. 
Yet this is ascribed not to the enormous pressure, or to the absence of 
light, as has often been supposed, but rather to the lack of materials 
necessary for their growth in the chemical ingredients of the 
bottom deposits, and consequently of the bottum water. A de- 
ficient supply, not only of oxygen, but of carbonate and phosphate 
of lime, seems to be the most unfavourable condition at such 
depths. It is the lime, chiefly, in the calcareous deposits covering 
the raised portions of the Atlantic bed, and consisting of the shells 
of dead Globigerina and other Foraminifera, that alone enables 
many larger animals to live there. The organic matter also con- 
nected with the substance of those shells is thought likely to yield 
nitrogenous aliment to the higher forms of life. Sir Wyville Thom- 
son was formerly disposed to think that the little creatures which 
produce the “ Globigerios ooze,” and the like of which have 
composed the chalk of our South Downs, themselves lived at the 
bottom of the sea. He has-now been convinced, by the evidence 
which Mr. Murray collected from the Challenger’s dredging and 
trawling, that Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys was right in asserting the habita- 
tion of all these Foraminifera to be near He 
ives a precise account, with engrav: wings, 0 lobi 
the Orbulina, and the Pulvinula, carpet ‘the 
ocean floor over a breadth of several thousand miles, There 
is, he thinks, reason to believe that the oceanic fauna divides 
itself into an upper marine world, living at or near the surface, and 
an “‘abyssal fauna,” dwelling on or near the deep bottom, while, 
from the intermediate depths of water, the principal forms, verte- 
brate and invertebrate, are almost entirely absent. We can but 
receive these axioms, in the present imperlect state of scientific ac- 
quaintance with the facts, as hypothetical propositions, the truth 
of which may possibly be questioned. 

The Atlantic, north and south of the Line, within tropical and 
semi-tropical latitudes, was diligently examined by the Challenyer 
during a seven months’ cruise in her first year out. She crossed 
over Teneriffe to the Antilles, thence passed northward to the 
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Bermudas, and, after an exeursion to Halifax, returned eastward 
to visit the Azores and Madeira, finally running to the south, 
ing the Brazilian coast, and inspecting St. Paul's Rocks and 
the isle of Tristan d’Acunha, on her way to the Cape of Good Hope. 
This was crossing the ocean four times in different lines, along 
which, at one hundred and forty stations, soundings were con- 
stantly taken, with samples of the bottom mud, and usually 
with the temperature of the bottom water. There were besides, in 
some regions of the Atlantic, serial observatiors of the temperature 
at successive fixed depths, which are shown by the tables and 
i of “ isothermobaths” and “ isobathytherms.” These 
are novel terms, denoting ively a line drawn through points 
of equal temperature in a vertieal section, and one drawn on the 
surface of the globe, touching the points where a certain tempera- 
ture is found at the same depth. The result is a tolerably con- 
sistent and intelligible description of the general shape of the 
ocean bed, with its plateaux or ridges forming three great basins ; 
also the composition of its bottom, the direction, volume, and force 
of its currents, and the distribution of its warmer or er masses 
of water. 

It appears that an elevated tract of submarine ground, the depth 
of which below the ocean surface may average 1,900 fathoms, 
extends lengthwise through the North and South Atlantic, midway 
between the Western and the Eastern continent, with agreat double 
bend round the bulging coasts of Africa and of South America, 
roughly following the outlines of the continents. This prolonged 
and tortuous ridge in the axis of the general ocean bed is joined at 
its northern extremity to the well-known plateau that stretches 
across from Ireland to Newfoundland, upon which our first Atlantic 
telegraph cable was laid. Its southern extremity is attached by 
an eastward branch to the Oape of Good Hope. Its western edge, 
about the middle of its length, a few degrees north of the Equator, 
touches the coast of Guiana. The result is obviously to partition 
off the whole Atlantic into three separate basins. The eastern 
basin, long, narrow, and winding, extends from just outside the 
Bay of Biscay, passing between Madeira and the Azores, to the 
west of the Cape de Verde Isles, thence turning eastward 
into the Gulf of Guinea, and keeping by the African 
coast to near the Cape. On the American side there are 
two basins; first, a north-western basin, which is the smallest 
but the deepest of the three, situated outside of the line 
from the Antilles to Bermuda, in the centre of the vast bight 
formed by the North and South American coasts; secondly, a 
south-west basin, which lies nearly parallel with South America 
from the latitude of Fernando Noronha—that is to say, from near 
the Equator. The eastern and the north-western basins, it will be 
perceived, are closed, in each case, by the position of the central 
ridge with its branches or attachments to the continents on either 
side. They are closed, we mean, so far as concerns their nether 
» beyond the average of 1,900 fathoms prevailing over the 
elevated parts of the ocean bed. The south-western basin, on the 
contrary, is believed to be open, at its lower extremity, to the main 
Southern Ocean. It is the funnel by which continual supplies of 
cold water, some of it below freezing-point, are for ever poured 
into the Atlantic; but as only the upper layers of its water pass 
over the barrier ridges into the north-western and eastern basins, 
their bottom temperature is not affected by the deeper currents 
from the Antarctic region. Sir Wyville Thomson's demonstration 
of this matter, from the isothermobathic curves and other indica- 
tions by his diagrams, will be perused with much interest, as well 
as his aecount of the general system of thermal exchanges, the 
confliet and combination of differently warmed currents through- 
out the Atlantic. The Gulf Stream, which is more familiar to 
most of us, belongs rather to the interior economy of these home 
seas than to their connexion with the all-surrounding ocean. 

The effect of scientific revelations, we must confess, is to remove 
from the.subject, as one of purely imaginative contemplation, that 
romantic sense of mystery, and that delightful notion of possible 
infinite dimensions, which the idea of the ocean has often 
inspired. We are now told that 3,875 fathoms is the greatest 
depth anywhere in the Atlantic, while the greatest depth of any 
sea, in the North-West Pacific, is but 4,575 fathoms; and these 
are probably in exceptional hollows. The ordinary depth of the 
eastern Atlantic basin is 2,500 fathoms, and that of the two 
western Atlantic basins is 3,000 fathoms. We can now fancy the 
ocean bottom, which to the eye, if it could be seen, would appear an 
interminable flat, the elevations being extremely gentle, and very 
slight in relation to so vast an area. Globigerina ooze, the pro- 
duct of inconceivable billions and trillions of animal lives, over- 
spreads the raised portions of the sea-bottom, at depths not much 

ing 2,000 fathoms. But at greater depths, we are informed, 
this caleareous — is superseded by a fine reddish-brown clay, 
silicate of the oxides of iron and manganese, with alumina, which 
constitutes the floors of the three Atlantic basins. ‘There is also 
much pumice and other voleanic matter lying about down there. No 
igo is believed to be possible so far out of reach of air and 


i 


The known forms of animal life are those which Sir 
— Thomson describes. The circulation of water, and its 
influence on temperature, must be considered, after all, the most 
important subject of these studies. It seems likely to yield many 

ical benetits, which can already be foreseen, in a better know- 

of causes determining the climate and weather on land, as 
well as in safer navigation. Meteorology is yet an infant science ; 
its future growth will perhaps owe much to a correct acquaintance 
with the sea. 


THE PURITANS AND THE WHIGS.* 


fPUHE Puritan Revolution—such is the name Mr. Gardiner has 

conferred upon the “ Great Rebellion” or “ the Civil Wars”— 
is a subject well adapted for separate treatment as an “ Epoch”; 
and we need hardly say that in Mr. Gardiner, who has made the 
study of the causes which led to that revolution peculiarly his 
own, it has found a skilful and appreciative historian. He modestly 
informs us that he “can only profess to tell a portion from the 
results of personal investigation,” and that, after the year 1634, he 
has had “ to depend upon the researches of others.” Nevertheless 
the book has the great merit of being well constructed as a whole. 
It may perhaps be objected to it that the actual fighting is rather 
sketchily treated. But the author’s aim has been, not so much to 
write a history of the Civil Wars, as to trace the rise and fall of 
the Puritan spirit. It is not a chronicle of events, but the his- 
tory of an idea. The incidents of the Civil Wars are probably 
better known to ordinary readers, especially to young readers, than 
those of any other period of our national existence. A child who 
cares for history at all is pretty sure to be well up in the details of 
the struggle between Roundhead and Cavalier, and to be capable 
of arguing at great length and with considerable bitterness the 
question whether it was right or wrong to cut off Charles L’s 
head. The Heir of Redclytie flying into a frenzy at the mere in- 
sinuation that the Martyr-King fell a little short of absolute perfection 
is the representative of a large class of youthful enthusiasts; and, 
on the other side, we have known juvenile Republicans —though 
this type is probably more rare—who were with difficulty restrained 
| from expending their pocket-money upon facsimiles of the death- 
warrant of Charles Stuart. It is particularly to such readers, who 
know and are interested in the events without having any very 
scientific notions of their causes and consequences, that Mr. Gar- 
diner's book will be useful. Having mentioned the death of 
Charles I. asa subject upon which young people are given to 
exercise their argumentative powers, we may here quote Mr. Gar- 
diner’s calm and temperate summing-up of the matter. While he 
points out that Charles brought his fate upon himself, and to some 
extent deserved it, he recognizes in him that thorough conviction 
of the righteousness of his own cause which gave the weak and 
untrustworthy King something of the moral dignity of a martyr. 
In the same way he does justice to the motives of the leaders of 
the army, without attempting to disguise the fact that Charles 
perished by a sort of lynch law:— 

Nothing in Charles’s life became him like the manner in which he left it. 
His own conviction of the justice of his cause had been so thorough that 
he had seen even in the underhand iutrigues which led to his ruin nothing 
but legitimate weapons to be used in defence of the nation whose 
happiness was in his eyes inextricably bound up with his own authority. 
ed If any political crime committed with good intentions deserves the 
extreme penalty of the law, that penalty was deserved by Charles for his 
breach of faith at the time of the treaty of Newport. But it was not from 
the law that Charles had suffered. Legal tribunals are not infallible. But 
they are composed in such a way as to secure as much impartiality as 
possible, and are accustomed to act according to certain rules which 
otienders are aware of in advance. To reach Charles the army leaders were 
obliged to overturn the House of Commons, to pass over the resistance of 
the House of Lords, and to nominate a new tribunal to decide by rules 
hitherto unknown. That which was done would have been just as legal if 
the officers had brought Charles before a court-martial, and ordered out a 
platoon of infantry to shoot him. 

Perhaps, however, the earlier part of the book, where Mr. Gar- 
diner draws upon his own resources, is the most valuable. Good 
accounts of the Parliamentary struggles under Charles I. and of the 
Civil Wars there are many ; but we know few books from which 
the student can obtain so clear and unprejudiced a summary of the 
course of events under James I.—times less interesting and spirit- 
stirring than those which immediately followed, but which must 
be studied and understood if any accurate notion of the 
Civil Wars is to be obtained. That Mr. Gardiner is to some 
extent the apologist of James I. every one who has read his 
previous works will know. That almost personal loathing which 
some modern historians—notably Mr. Bisset and Mr. Green—seem 
to feel for the British Solomon is not shared by Mr. Gardiner, who 
indeed, in the matter of private morality, absolves James of every- 
thing but an unfortunate attraction towards men worse than 
himself. “ His own life was virtuous and upright. But he con- 
trived to surround himself with those who were neither virtuous 
nor upright.” Mr. Gardiner apparently will not admit the 
hackneyed rule noscitur a sociis to hold good in James’s case. In 
the same way he claims for James the merit of at least intending 
to do well. “ James’s internal government in these years was 
better in intention than in its result. He wished to do right to 
all men.” An ingenious and in the main a fair defence is made for 
the King’s extravagant assertions of his own authority. “ As for 
the absolute prerogative of the Crown,” quoth James, “ that is no 
subject for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is it lawful to be disputed. 
It is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do; good 
Christians content themselves with His will revealed in His word ; 
so it is presumption and high contempt in a subject to dispute 
what a king can do, or say that a king cannot do this or that ; but 


* Epocks of Modern History. The First Two Stuarts and the Puritan 
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rest in that which is the king’s will revealed in his law.” Like 
all weak people, James evidently took a pleasure in asserting his 
supposed authority in the most startling and offensive terms, while 
his real meaning may have been as harmless as Mr. Gardiner 
represents it :— 

It is easy to look upon these words as a mere absurdity. Yet not only 
are they worthy of consideration, but they will be found to furnish the key 
to much of the subsequent history. The fact is that no nation can be 
governed by general rules. Those rules, being the work of fallible human 
creatures, cannot possibly embrace all points of difficulty that may arise. 
When new difficulties come up for settlement there must be some living 
intelligence to meet them, to e new rules, to enlarge the old ones, and 
to see that persons entrusted with carrying them out do not misuse their 
authority. With us this living intelligence is looked for in Parliament, or 
in ministers acting in responsibility to Parliament. Under the Tudor con- 
stitution new rules could only be laid down by the combined operation 
of king and Parliament. But it was considered to be the king’s business to 
keep the machine of government in working order, and to make special 
— for temporary emergencies, without responsibility to anyone. 

ames’s vague language doubtless implied assumptions of a dangerous kind, 
but in the main he meant no more than that the limits to the exercise of 
this special power were in themselves indefinable. The power must be used 
when occasion called it out, and no one could say beforehand how it would 
be right for him to act in any given circumstances. 

So far, then, James was but carrying out the system of his predecessors. 
But he forgot that the success of every system depends upon the spirit in 
which it is worked. The Tudor sovereigns were hungry for popularity, and 
drew back from attempting to realise their dearest wishes if they ran 
counter to the settled desire of the nation. James fancied himself above 
popularity. 

To write the history of the Civil Wars without entering to 
some extent into religious questions is impossible, and to write so 
as to satisfy everybody, — in these days of lively theo- 
logical controversy, is equally impossible. Mr. Gardiner’s tone is 
quiet and fair, though his heart is evidently with the Puritans; 
and he may perhaps be thought to have taken a too decided part 
in one , Where he compares the position of the Common- 
wealth ers in 1651 to that of Laud in 1629:—“ They had an 
ideal of their own which they believed to be really good for the 
nation; and they hoped that by habituating the nation to that 
which they thought best they could at last bring it to a right 
frame of mind. If their experiment and its failure is more in- 
teresting than Laud’s experiment and its failure, it is because 
their ideal was far higher than his.” We need not here discuss 
the rival merits of the Laudian and the Puritan ideal. We will 
only say that to pronounce the one “ far higher ” than the other is, 
for a schoolbook, taking a pretty decided part in the controversy. 
In fact, while Mr. Gardiner appreciates and even sympathizes 
with the Puritans, he hardly grasps the true position of Laud and 
those whom we may call the Anglican party ; and at one time he 
seems for the moment to forget that the Episcopalians had as 
much right to exist as the Puritans. He remarks with truth that, 
even before the execution of the King, the revolutionary leaders 
had ceased to carry popular feeling with them, and that their ideas 
were in advance of their time:—“The nation at large did not 
really care for a commonwealth, did not care for religious 
liberty. The violent suppression of the episcopalian worship had 
alienated as many as had been alienated by Laud’s in- 
judicious resuscitation of obsolete forms.” That the nation 
at large did not care for religious liberty is true enough— 
not, at any rate, for religious liberty in the sense of unlimited 
toleration of all possible sects. An easy-going sort of national 
Church, not too rigid in exacting conformity, would probably 
have satisfied the mass of Englishmen. But, however this may 
be, it is absurd to represent the Commonwealth leaders as offering 
religious liberty to the nation. The tyranny of suppressing the 
form of worship to which all Englishmen had been brought up 
was but poorly compensated for by the freedom allowed to various 
sects which the average man could not clearly distinguish from 
one another. If the Church of England was suppressed to- 
morrow, it would not be much consolation to her sorrowing sons 


to be told that they had full liberty to become Particular Baptists, | 


Plymouth Brethren, or Swedenborgians ; and this is really pretty © 


much what the religious liberty of the Puritans amounted to. 
Mr. Hale, who carries on the narrative from the Peace of Nime- 


enterprise, and self-reliance. Notwithstanding his ign habits, his faults 
of manner, and his predilecticn for his Dutch friends, the majority of 
Englishmen had learnt, at the close of the seventeenth century, not only to 
respect but also to love the trustworthy Hollander, William of Orange, 
whom they had chosen for their king, in place of the false Stuart. 


Charles II. is vigorously painted, but eee in too dark 
colours. It is rhetorical exaggeration to ee him as “one 
of the most cruel and hard-hearted of men.” The context shows 
that this is only meant in the roundabout sense in which any 
selfish man may be said to be cruel. Nor do we like the 
description of Lord Churchill as the “ petted protégé of James,’ 
Churehill no doubt rose by interest, and the manner in which 
that interest was acquired was none of the most creditable; but 
he was not the mere mignon that Mr. Hale’s expressions would 
imply that he was. In speaking of the Declaration of Indulgence, 
a phrase is used which might easily be misunderstood :—“ On 
May 4 an Order of Council was d commanding the clergy of 
all denominations to read the adeniion from their pulpits on two 
successive Sundays.” By “the clergy of all denominations” we 
suppose Mr. Hale means the clergy of every rank and degree ; 
but a “denomination” has in our day so completely obtained 
the sense, unknown to Johnson’s Dictionary, of a religious sect, 
that there will be risk of readers supposing that the Order of 
Council extended to ministers of dissenting con ions. When 
he comes to the Declaration of Rights, Mr. Hale falls into the 
common error, which we are almost weary of pointing out, of 
stating that it declared “ that the exercise of the dispensing power 
is illegal.” The Declaration as it stands just avoids making this 
sweeping assertion, the Lords having in fact inserted a few words 
expressly to save the dispensing power. It was by the Bill of 
Rights that this prerogative of the Crown was completely 
abolished. When we come to the seventh article of the 
Declaration, we notice that Mr. Hale’s summary—* That 
it is lawful to keep arms,” hardly represents the ori- 
ginal, which confines the right to “have arms for their 
defence suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law” 
to “the subjects which are Protestants "—a significant restriction. 
Nor is the eleventh article, “That jurors ought to be duly im- 
panelled and returned, and jurors which pass upon men in trials 
for high treason ought to be freeholders,” more accurately summed 
up in the sentence ‘‘ That juries should be impanelled and returned 
in every trial.” Sometimes in the author's version we find altera- 
tions which seem to have been made for the mere love of alteration. 
The statesmen of 1688 did not, as Mr. Hale has it, imperiously 
declare “ That elections of members of Parliament must be free,” 
but were satisfied with the more modest and logical assertion that 
they “ ought to be free.” It is curious how few are capable 
of accurately condensing a legal document. . "8 account 
of the Toleration Act is remarkably inadequate. “ The Bill,” he 
says, “ inasmuch as it only exempted those who had taken the new 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy from any penalties incurred for 
non-attendance at church, may appear to us to accord a very small 
amount of religious liberty.” Now the Toleration Act requires not 
only the taking of the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, but also 
the subscribing of the declaration against transubstantiation, the 
invocation of saints, and the sacrifice of the Mass. It ought also 
to have been mentioned that “ Papists,” or “ Popish recusants,” 
and deniers of the Trinity were expressly excepted. But if in 
these points the Toleration Act was even narrower than Mr. Hale 
represents it, on the other hand it gave much more freedom than 
his account implies. It did not merely allow the Protestant Dis- 
senters who had complied with its conditions to absent themselves 
from church with impunity. It exempted them from the penalties 
of the Act against seditious conventicles; it authorized their 
ministers to exercise their functions in places duly registered, and 
protected their congregations against insult and violence. 

On the whole, however, these two volumesare among the best of 
the Epochs of Modern History series. As compared with books of 
their class in general, they are by no means dry reading. Mr. 


Gardiner’s work is the more striking and original in its idea and ~ 


tone; Mr. Hale’s can claim the merit of being a fair and vigorously 


guen to the Peace of Ryswick, is rash enough to begin with a_ 


piece of moralizing on the “immorality of wars,” which is likely 
to provoke criticism from “ earnest-minded” people. That wars 
are bad things we admit, but when Mr. Hale tells us that “ the 
demoralizing effect is much greater if wars are civil wars, or 
religious wars,” and that the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury “ was occupied by wars of a less demoralizing character . . . 
by wars undertaken by one man, Lewis XIV., to obtain certain 
personal ends,” we can imagine its being asked whether motives 
are to count for nothing. Greater misery and perhaps more flag- 
rant crimes may be occasioned by civil and religious wars than by 
the wars of professional soldiers; but it might fairly be argued 
that wars undertaken simply to gratify royal or national vanity 
must in the long run prove more lowering to the general moral 
tone than wars undertaken out of patriotic or religious zeal. How- 
ever, in the main, Mr. Hale’s book is entitled to praise. It is 
clear and well arranged; the tale is told with spirit, and the con- 
nexion of Continental with lish politics is well brought out. 
Of William ITI. and his work in England Mr. Hale takes a view 
high enough to have satisfied Macaulay himself :— 

For these substantial results England is indebted to William III. 
His patient industry, his far-secing policy, and his constancy in struggling 
against the fortune of war, were the means not only of raising England to a 
position equal to that of France in the consideration of European Powers, but 
were also the means of rousing again in the hearts of Englishmen patriotism, 


written epitome of the latest and most approved views of the 
subject. 


MANCHESTER BANKS AND BANKERS. 


R. BUCKLE regarded the first recorded appearance of the 


printer and his appliances in the country towns of England 
as a fact of considerable importance to the historian of civilization, 
and one of the notes in the first volume of his History is devoted 
to illustrations of the earliest introduction of printing-offices in 
different districts during the eighteenth century. The establish- 
ment of the first banks would for his purposes have probably justi- 
fied the same curious care. As the setting up of a printing press 
indicated, in his opinion, the beginnings of a movement in the 
direction of knowledge and independent thought, where previously 
there had only been stagnation or indifference, so the founding of 
a bank might have been accepted as a symptom of the stirring of 
industrial enterprise. Whatever it may have been elsewhere, this was 
certainly the case in Manchester, where the date of the opening of 
the first bank (1771) marks, with as close an approach to acc 
as is possible in such things, the division line between the old 
* Manchester Banks and Bankers: Historical, Biographical, and Anee- 


dotal. By Leo H. Grindon. Manchester: Palmer & Howe. London: 
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almost s nt state of affairs, and the new and energetic career 
upon which the town was just entering. Without banks and the 
capital which they collected and distributed, it is difficult to see 
how Kay’s fly-shuttle and Crompton’s mule and Brindley’s canals 
could have effected the revolution which they accomplished in Lan- 
cashire in the half-century after 1775. 

Mr. Grindon has written an entertaining volume. One usually 
associates a work on banking with statistics, currency, and 
financial technicalities—all valuable and indeed indispensable in 
their way, but tough reading as a rule. These things, although 
not altogether absent, hold a subordinate place in Mr. Grindon’s 
book, which is in a great measurea history of modern Manchester 
as well as of its banking. At the period of the establishment of 
the first bank, in 1771, Manchester was a compact town of some 
forty thousand inhabitants, with no suburbs, only one small news- 
paper, and many old-fashioned customs. Mr. Grindon traces its 

ual growth with abundance of anecdotal illustration, and a 
superfluity almost of biographical and social details relative to 
prominent people of the town. Some of the personal particulars 
could indeed have well been spared; not that they are in 
taste, but because of their lack of interest to any but local 
readers. The earliest banking in Manchester, as probably in 
other country towns, was of a primitive kind. It was, in 
fact, little more than simple money-changing. Coin was scarce, 
and the chief medium of business transactions was paper. 
Manufacturers and tradesmen issued their own notes. Frand- 
loom weavers, when money was not plentiful, received a sort 
of 1.0.U. for their work; and this was usually taken to the 
money-changers, and by them discounted after the same manner 
as an acceptance. Notes for sums as low as five shillings were 
issued by country manufacturers; and thus, as Mr. Grindon 
fancifully observes, “the cotton trade floated into the atmosphere 
of life like a bird upon wings—wings of paper money.” It was 
a dangerous e to play, however; and the facility with which 
this form of credit could be created eventually brought down 
the first of the Manchester banks, which had become involved 
with the fortunes of a Blackburn manufacturing firm. With 
the exception of this bank, the founder and chief partner in which 
was a son of Dr. John Byrom, the originators of banking in Man- 
chester were not at first exclusively devoted to the business. They 
were —- shopkeepers who added money-changing to their 
— e. One who attained to wealth was an innkeeper. 

is bar-parlour served as a kind of clearing-house or exchange, 
where the dealers and manufacturers from the smaller Lancashire 
towns resorted with their notes, and found in the landlord an 
accommodating discounter as well as a genial host. Another, 
John Jones, was a teadealer. The tea and groceries occupied the 
shop to the front of the street; the money-changing was done at 
the back. Gradually, as the financial wok increased and became 
more and more profitable, the shop and the inn took subordinate 
sitions, and then were relinquished altogether, the proprietors 
oming bankers pure and simple. By the end of the eighteenth 
century five private banks had been established. Byrom’s had 
succumbed, and there remained John Jones's firm, which had 
developed into William Jones, Loyds, and Co., and was destined 
in time to win a far more than local reputation ; Heywood Brothers 
and Co.; Thomas Mottram, the former innkeeper; and Peel, 
Greaves, and Co. The head of the last-named firm was the 
celebrated calico-printer who afterwards became histurical as the 
first Sir Robert Peel. 

The history of banking here, as elsewhere in England, is 
divisible into three periods; first, the era of private banking, 
which flourished in its integrity from 1775 to 1825, or just 
half a century; secondly, the era of joint-stock banks; and, 
lastly, that of Limited Liability Companies. There are still repre- 
sentatives in Manchester of all three forms; but most of the private 
binks have merged their interests in the shareholding associations 
of later days. The history of these is formal enough, and is, on 
the whole, the least attractive part of Mr. Grindon’s narrative. 
Qn the other hand, the rise and progress of the private banks 
furnish many interesting episodes, and bring out in strong 
relief the force and influence of personal character. In no instance 
is this more apparent than in the founders of Jones Loyd's bank. 
Its orizinator, as we have said, was John Jones; but the impulse 
which led the firm to fortune may be said to have come from 
Lewis Loyd, who married Sarah Jones, the banking teadealer’s only 
daughter. Lewis Loyd was a native of Carmarthenshire; and, at 
the age of twenty-one, he left home for the purpose of completing 
his theological studies at the Manchester Academy—an institution 
for the higher education of Unitarians, and then the only one of 
the kind in England. When he left home in 1789, all hig pro- 
~~ was the little white pony on which he made the journey 
to Manchester. Three years later he was appointed, with a stipend 
of forty pounds a year, minister of a chapel in the village of Newton 
Heath, then distant from Manchester about four miles, but now 
part of the town, the whole of the intervening space having long 
a covered with houses, mills, and a dense population. 

it was that he met Miss Sarah Jones; he married her in 1793, 
uitted the ministry, and entered the banking firm as a partuer, 

e style and title then becoming “ Daniel Jones, Barker, Loyd, 
& Co.” Lewis Loyd removed almost immediately to London, 
and lived to the age of ninety, 

ying in y 1858, and leaving property the regate 
value of which was said to three 
Two years after his death, his only son and child, Samuel 
Jones Loyd, to whom he had long surrendered the chief- 


tainship, was created Lord Overstone. Meanwhile Lewis Loyd’: 
youngest brother, Edward, had also left Wales for Manchester, and 
entering the bank as a clerk, was promoted by successive stages 
until he became a partner in 1808. Whilst the success of the 
London department w1s mainly due to Lewis, that of the Man- 
chester firm is chiefly ascribed to Edward. His connexion with 
it as a partner lasted forty years, during twenty-seven of which he 
was the head-manager; and on his retirement in 1848 the Man- 
chester business was separated from the London one, and a new 
régime began. Fifteen years afterwards the good will of the busi- 
ness was disposed of to the Manchester and Liverpool District 
Banking Company, and the familiar name of Jones Loyds disap- 

red, after an existence of nearly a century. Once only had it 
in trouble. <A letter written by the first Sir Robert Peel 
mentions the curious fact that in early times the Joneses did actually 
suspend payment—for one day. They were also subjected toa 
run upon their bank when Byrom’s failed, but they gained time by 
an amusing device. The doors and woodwork of the public por- 
tion of the bank were freshly painted, and when the rush came, 
the dread of damage to sleeves and knee-breeches more than 
balanced the eagerness for instant payment. Of the shifts to which 
country bankers were put before the era of cheap postage Mr. 
Grindon gives an instance, which also illustrates the thrifty 
and more studiously careful habits of fifty years ago:— 

A curious function of one of those who were styled “ outdoor clerks” 
was to keep on the look-out for friends about to go to London by coach, 
so that letters and packets might be transmitted free of postage. The 

resent generation has little idea of what postage was prior to the days of 
Seated Hill. Forty years ago a letter to or from London cost eleven- 
pence, and the slightest enclosure made it double, or one shilling and 
tenpence. No one ever prepaid a letter, unless under special circum- 
stances, and no one ever thought of posting one who could get it conveyed 
by private hand. The out-door clerk to whom the duty fell of finding 
friends used to go round every day to the principal coach offices and 
ascertain by whom places had been booked, since every one in those days 
was obliged to secure a seat beforehand. A man always stood well with 
his bankers (other things being equal) who was good at conveying letters 
to London, since it was tantamount to putting money into the banker’s 
pocket. So great was the saying under this private-hand system, that it 
was said to cover the salaries of a couple of clerks. The transmission of 
letters to London occupied a day and a half. Two, at least, of the old 
Manchester banks were accustomed to send their heavy London packets by 
Pickford’s Van—an institution now defunct, but which once formed one of 
the most interesting features of English commercial life. The great vans 
were as familiar as the railway trains of to-day; at the back sat a guard 
armed with a blunderbuss. 

Another well-known private bank, that of Cunliffe, Brooks, 
and Co., had its origin in Blackburn, and its founders were manu- 
facturers, who added money-changing to their business in the 
subordinate way already described. A branch was established in 
Manchester in 1818, in connexion with a print warehouse, and in 
process of time the warehouse was abandoned, central and inde- 
pendent premises were taken, and the Manchester bank assumed 
supremacy over its parent at Blackburn. The real creator of the 
prosperity of the concern, Mr. Samuel Brooks, was a notable man 
as a banker, and more so perhaps as a land-improver. Some 
of the most extensive improvements in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester owe their conception and execution to his foresight 
and enterprise. A great tract of country on the south-west 
side of the town was changed by him in the course of twenty- 
five years from a swampy and almost sterile waste into fertile 
farm-lands and suburbs of much beauty. He drained, planted, 
fenced, and built, and all his operations were on a large 
scale. Of one large estate, adjoining Carrington Moss and bought 
from the Earl of Stamford, he so altered the agricultural aspect 
that people who had known it only in its primitive state lost 
their way on it. Many places on the Cheshire side of Manchester, 
now handsome oeien villages, owe either their existence or 
their attractiveness to Mr. Samuel Brooks. It was a favourite 
saying of his “that money is like manure, of no use unless well 
spread.” Dividing his time between banking and territorial 
improvement, and equally assiduous in each pursuit, he found 
everything he touched turn to gold. Dying in 1864 at 
the age of seventy-two, he had accumulated a fortune the 
precise amount of which was never accurately known, but 
which was conjectured to be nearly two and a half millions 
sterling. The bank he founded is carried on by his son, Mr. 
William Cunliffe Brooks, M.P. for East Cheshire, who a few 
months ago admitted as an active partner the husband of his 
sister, Lord Francis Cecil, second son of the Marquess of Exeter. 

Mr. Grindon, whilst recording the successes of banking in Man- 
chester, does not fail to note the vicissitudes and reverses. On the 
whole, the banks of the town weathered the crises of 1793, 1810, 
and 1814-16 much better than the other provincial firms. In the 
latter years no fewer than one hundred and forty country banks 
came to grief, chiefly through the over-issue of their own notes, but 
none of these were in Lancashire. During the speculative mania 
and financial troubles of 1825-6 sixty-three provincial banks suc- 
cumbed. Manchester suffered severely; but as there was little 
issue of local paper, and that confined to one or two banks only, 
there were no serious disasters. This immunity disappeared, how- 
ever, With the advent of joint-stock banks, and Mr. Grindon tells 
at length the painful story of the downfall of five important ven- 
tures, by which, in the ten years ending Christmas 1842, about 
1,500,000/, of banking capital was wholly dissipated in Manchester 
and its neighbourhood. Competition for custom was the chief 
cause of the failures, and nine-tenths of the loss consisted of ad- 
vances made to manufacturers who had little or no substance of 


their own. Shortly after the troubles of 1826, the Bank of 
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England began the establishment of branches in the country. Four 
of these—at Gloucester, Swansea, Norwich, and Leicester—proved 
unsuccessful and have ceased to exist. Of the others, at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Hull, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and Exeter, that at Manchester appears to have been 
by far the most prosperous. The annual issue of Manchester 
Branch Bank notes rose from 1,315,000/. in 1832 to 3,731,800. in 
1867 ; and a comparative table for the first week in January of 
1862 shows that, whilst the Branch Bank issues at Liverpool were 
1,208,425/., at Leeds 403,000/., and at Birmingham 650,965/., those 
of Manchester were no less than 3,310,835/.; the averages of all 
the years from 1832 showing approximately similar results. In 
1855 most of the Manchester joint-stock banks availed themselves 
of the provisions of the Limited Liability Act, only two adhering, 
as they do to the present day, to the original unlimited principle. 
The latest development of the banking system has been the open- 
ing of branches in different parts of the widely extended city, as 
well as in the suburbs and townships which surround it. They 
are now nearly as numerous as Post-Office Sayings Banks, and the 
multiplicity of the two institutions furnishes a striking contrast to 
the state of affairs described at the beginning of Mr. Grindon’s 
history, a hundred years previously, when there was no safe place 
of deposit for the savings of the thrifty, and when the monetary 
exchanges of the town were transacted in the back offices of a 
single tradesman’s shop. 


BETWEEN WHILES.* 


HERE still survives among us enough of the lighter scholar- 
ship of our grandfathers to make the classical ear tingle at the 
ring of elegiacs reproducing in Ovidian couplets Moore's melody, 
“ Oft in the Stilly Night,” and Burns's “ Anderson my jo, 
John,” or “ Their Groves of Sweet Myrtle.” Not yet has the culti- 
vation of Horatian alcaics, sapphics, and kindred metres ceased to 
be a pastime, to excel in wns is counted almost as much a proof 
of mettle and breed as pre-eminence in athletic contests. And 
while something of the old feeling exists even in outsiders who 
admire if they cannot imitate, it is an offering of no common value 
which Dr. Kennedy sends us from his learned leisure at Ely in 
gotboring up the classic garlands of his “ working life,” the choice 
owers either of his own twining or that of his colleagues and 
pupils in past years on the banks of the Severn, the feats of versifica- 
tion that have varied the routine of grammar and lexicon work 
and furnished experimental proof of the fruitfulness of systematic 
ttudy of the Greek and Latin models. As a freshly woven 
anthology of translations many of which have long been familiar 
to the lips and ears of the most accomplished scholars in our 
Universities, the material of Canon Kennedy’s Between Whiles is 
talculated to serve, not only as a memorial of the past, but 
as a standard for the present and a stimulus to the future. And 
we are glad to see that there is no undue exaggeration in the 
editor's claims for go of the pursuit which he has followed 
so long and so lovingly. His preface furnishes the best answer to 
the libel on “ public school curricula ” that they set too great store 
by verse composition, and attach a xvdos to elegiacs and iambics 
which would be better reserved for the more solid acquisition of 
knowledge of natural science. Here is one of the greatest living 
experts in classical composition, and the trainer of hundreds of 
others who have contributed to the prominence of this branch of 
scholarship in the England of the nineteenth century, distinctly 
deprecating “the practice of worrying pupils with verse writing” 
in public education; he simply claims that “ boys who learn a 
should at least have the chance given them of appreci- 
ating and imitating its poets,” and that “those who can avail 
themselves of that chance are entitled to a fair share of reward 
and promotion.” 

One hint, too, deserves attention as coming from a veteran like 
Dr. Kennedy, while it sounds like a concession to the utilitarian 
party. We refer to his personal and practical preference for the 
metres most familiar to his boyhood, and his eschewal, in spite 
of a natural taste which might have predisposed him to take 
kindly to such experiments, of the more out-of-the-way and 
difficult imitations of Homeric, Plautine, Aristophanic, Pindaric, 
or Lucretian verse. It is certain that excellence in these must 
involve an exceptional amount of study and practice, and those 
who aspire to it may expect to waste their sweetness on the desert 
air of a scanty audience, if any; while they will also expose 
themselves, as we observe to be the case with Professor Jebb’s 
remarkable Pindaric version of the Rev. Rann Kennedy's Ode 
on “The Reign of Youth,” in the latter portion of this volume, 
to hole-picking in minor details on the part of critics with 
not a tenth part of their genius. As long as our English public 
schools and Universities foster and encourage, rather than 
insist upon, the es of translation into the metres of Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and the Greek dramatists, so long, we believe, will 
there continue to be a neatness and exactitude about English 
classical scholarship not to be found in the more cumbrous and 

inative book-learning of German professors. And whilst 
so many of our public schools owe most of their current tuition 
in composition to former pupils of Shrewsbury and Eton, we 
Aave no great fear that the “spiritus Graiz tenuis Camene” will 


* Between Whiles; or, Wayside Amusements of a Working Life. 
Edited by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Canon of Ely. London: George 
Bell & Sons. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1878. 


so far die out as to discourage the publication of such volumes as 
the Folia Silvule, Arundines Cami, Sabrine Corolla, or Between 
Whiles—though in title this last is hardly on an equal footing 
with its classic fellows. The first part of the present volume 
consists of some hundred and eighty pages of translations from 
English into Greek or Latin verse, for the most part by Dr. 
Kennedy, but now and then, as in p. 181 (where the “‘ Random 
Shot” is rendered into graceful Greek elegiacs, “ Tabelle De- 
scriptio ”), by a favourite pupil of rare prowess. As practice 
makes perfect, there may not really be room for extravagant 
marvel at the neatness, finish, and perfect ease of the large 
majority of these compositions; and yet we must ask whether 
such results do not at the same time prove a deep and thorough 
intimacy with the tongue and metre which they represent, and 
an equally thorough study of the English writers experimented 
upon. 

faa the happiest elegiac versions in the /usus subdiales, or 
first portion of the volume, we reckon those which represent 
the peculiar muse of Butler's Hudibras, hitting off, as if by 
instinct, the appropriate turns of speech and expression, whilst 
sufliciently preserving the comic and burlesque tone. In another 
vein, Waller’s “ Go, Lovely Rose,” is rendered with a nicety of 
which the following transcript of the second stanza (“Tell her 
that’s young,” &c.) may enable the reader to judge:— 

Hac quoque tu teneram castiga voce puellam, 
Quz veneres nimio victa pudore tegit : 
“ Si rosa nata foret, dessent ubi secla virorum, 
Una fuit miserz sors, sine laude mori.” 

If, again, we take as a specimen of another vein the version, 
after the metre of Horace’s “ Sic te Diva potens Cypri,” of Burns's 
“ Matrimonial Jars,” it would be hard to find greater felicity of 


| reproduction than in the rendering of the two final stanzas, of 
Ww 


ich we subjoin the English and Latin :— 


Wire. Well, sir, from the silent dead 
Still I'll try to daunt you ; 
Ever round your midnight bed 
Horrid sprites shall baunt you. 
Huspanp. I'll wed another like my dear 
Nancy, Nancy: 
Then all Hell will fly for fear 
My spouse Nancy. 
V. At terror veniam tibi 
In lucem e tacitis reddita manibus: 
At ceetus lemurum tuis 
Nocturnus thalamis insidiabitur. 
M. Nobis altera nupserit 
Instar sponsa tui, Nannia, Nannia ; 
Qua formidine territa 
Totius fugient agmina Tartari. 
The “ Home-Sick Rose” from Uhland is a pe scrap rendered 
in the same metre ; and there is really no end of choice of almost 
faultless versions of whatever Dr. Kennedy has at different times 
seen fit to attempt. Whether he turns Dibdin’s “ Ye Mariners of 
England ” into alcaics which commemorate 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
as 
Fuscus ubi ceciditque in armis 
Magnum duelli fulmen Horatius, 
or renders into Ovidian couplets ae ae skit on 
Professor Buckland, he is equally felicitous. e must quote one 
stanza of the latter 
If we hew him a rocky sepulchre 
He will rise and break the stones, 
And examine each stratum that lies around, 
For he’s quite in his element underground. 
Si validum struimus proscisso monte sepulchrum, 
Surget, et impacta saxa bipenne ruet ; 
Quzlibet explorans telluris strata propinquz ; 
Siquis enim, terre@ filius ille jacet. 
Again, can anything be neater than the couplet in p. 113 which 
represents a quatrain from Schiller ?— 
With thousand masts the young man sweeps 
The dangerous seas a. d deems it sport : 
In rescued boat the old man creeps, 
Silent and serious into port. 
Currit in oceanum dum malis mille Juventas, 
Lintre Senex portum sospite lentus init. 
Perhaps we may be allowed in passing to commend to young 
Latinists a class of examples calculated to yield them excellent 
ractice—namely, the versions scattered through the pages of 
etween Whiles which reproduce this or that trite saying from 
Colton’s Zacon in a succinct form having the further merit of 
metre. A couple of samples will suffice. Here is one from p. 190, 
headed ‘The Fear of the Wicked.” ‘“ God,” says Colton, “is on 
the side of virtue, for whoever dread punishment suffer it; and 
whosoever deserve it dread it.” The rendering, which bears the 
heading “ Qui poenam metuit punitur,” runs thus :— 
Virtuti bene velle Deum sic collige : penas 
Qui meriti, metuunt : qui metuere, luunt. 
Or take this other from the “Sacrorum Carminum Epimetrum,” 
which follows the first and secular | Colton enunciated the 
often quoted Laconism that “ Men will write for religion, fight for 
it, die for it; anything but—live for it.” Under the head of 
“ Imbellis Juventus ” the aphorism reappears in the couplet :— 
Scribere, Religio, pro te, pugnare, perire 


Possumus; at tibi qui vivere possit, ubi est ? 
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Kindred to these in felicity of touch are the renderings (p. 192) | 
of the lines of Herbert, from the “ Parish Priest to his Successor,” 
and (p. 194) of the “Epitaph on an Infant.” Carlier in the 
book a @anslation of the well-known epitaph of Dean Swift will 
tell its own tale without English :— 
i cerebrum pulsas, veuturaque dia credis 
Ca ah tandem desine: ene domi est. 

As one might suppose, a scholar of the repute of Dr. Kennedy 
could not have lived at Shrewsbury so wate aeatin as its greatest 
luminary without having to pay that tax of all reputed “ clever 
men ”—occasional contributions to the albums, scrap-books, col- 
lections of enigmas, conundrugs, and acrostic-books, which re- 
_— the fashion of the hour in provincial society. Between 

hiles furnishes us with specimens of these extending over some 
dozen pages, one of which, besides being an ingenious enigma, is 
curious as embodying a passage (p. 300) which Dr. Kennedy 
says was conceived and composed in sleep, and reviewed (he 
does not ——- say “ written down”) immediately on waking. 
Earlier in the book, at p. 161, he prints a translation into elegiacs 
of an epigram on the “ Half exceeds the whole,” which, he 

was also com in sleep as it stands in print, with 
the exception of the substitution of the phrase “ flos pei,” 
for the more florid “juvenum rosa,” a synonym for “ hand- 
some.” Such imstances of the action of the mind in sleep are, 
it need scarcely be said, far from un ed—from Coleridge, 
whose opium sleep produced the fragment of Kublah Khan, to 
La Fontaine, Voltaire, Oampbell, and others, whose natural 
dreams leapt straightway into complete verse on ‘waking. The 
case of Lotichius’s poem on the Siege of Magdeburg, by some 
regarded as a prophecy, is a similar instance; and, indeed, it is 
- intelligible that the mind should engage whilst in slumber 
the absorbing brain-work of the waking hours. Dr. Kennedy's 
experiences are at any rate a welcome contribution to the lite- 
rature of this subject. 

Of his translation of the Eclogues of Virgil we need not say 
much. Its motive, as explained in the appendix, is simply “to 
help boys to render into poetic English the exact thought of Virgil, 
neither more nor less,” and to supply a specimen of suitable 
vivd voce rhythmic version. In places where we have specially 
tested it, it appears fully to realize its aim; yet we hardly take 
kindly, althoug! aware that “vector” is as much “qui vehitur” 
as “qui vehit,” to the version in Eclogue iv. of “ vector et ipse 
mari cedet 

From the sea 
The very tourist shall retire. 


ie wap seems to regard a “tourist” as concerned with 
Dr. Kennedy's pious honour to his father's literary remains is 
just and appropriate. Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis; and in 
this case we know by other scholarly work of the father that the 
ius of the son was in some measure the cultivation of here- 
itary vis insita. Yet the Epicedium on the death of the 
Princess Charlotte reads somewhat out of date to us who know 
the after history of the veteran Euro monarch and statesman 
who found consolations for his early loss undreamt of by the 
” Yet can no foreign honour equal that 
Which pointing cries, “ This is the Leopold 
Whom lish Charlotte loved,” and in our land 
Thy mere remembrance with imperial power 
Shall hover, as a seraph at his side, 
Securing him, wherever he shall move, 
Love and obedience for a guard of state. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


T is somewhat remarkable to find the biographies of the 
+ greatest and of one of the weakest of Prussian monarchs con- 
— in the same volume*; it is more remarkable still that the 
tter should be the| more interesting and important of the two. 
The explanation consists partly in the idiosyncrasy of the biographer, 
y in the circumstances under whicb the publication takes 
place. The veteran author is even more of a statesman than of 
an historian ; and his ability is shown less in the portraiture of 
powerful characters than in disentangling the webs of diplomatic 
intrigue, which are often more complicated under the auspices of 
feeble ones. In the second place, the separate publication of 
two memoirs which originally formed part of a collection can 
hardly have been undertaken at this juncture without a ial 
motive, and this motive is more intimately connected with the 
a | of the fourth Frederick William than with that of the 
— lt — to remind the Prussian 
peo vantages t ve derived from a under- 
standing with Russia, and indireetly to recommend amateee in 
this . While slurring over no part of the great Frederick’s 
career, Herr von Ranke yet lay pope on his relations with 
Catharine II., indicates their alli as the epoch when the 
Eastern question first began to oceupy the attention of Europe, 
and significantly points to the endeavours of Austria to conciliate 
Russia’s good will as a gg Soo Ry interference with 
Prussian interests in Bavaria. The ian leanings of Frederick 
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William IV. were still more marked, and more influential on the 
course of history. Ranke’s essay might almost be taken as a reply 
by anticipation to the severe strictures on the Prussian monarch’s 
foreign policy contained in the biography of the late Prince 
Consort. It can hardly be doubted, and Herr von Ranke scarcely 
attempts to deny, that his behaviour sprang from no statesmanlike 
foresight, but from the mere habit or instinct of subservience to 
the Czar. The historian, however, is fully justified in remarking 
that, from a strictly national point of view, this line of conduct 
answered admirably, and constituted, in fact, the initial step in the 
marvellous sequence of successes which has raised Prussia to her 
present rank among the Great Powers. It has been the good 
fortune of Prussia to be as well served by the weakness of a 
Frederick William IV., or the ostentation of a Frederick I., as 
the valour and economy of her bravest and wisest kings. Ranke’s 
estimate of his old master is inevitably an exception to the usual 
passionless impartiality of his judgments. . It is far too favourable, 
though useful as a counterpoise to the excessive depreciation of a 
sovereign endowed above all his contemporaries with the accom- 
plishments that would have adorned private life. 

Schiller’s own letters * have long been public property ; and the 
time has now arrived for a collection of the letters addressed to 
him, edited, with concise but adequate notices of the writers, by 
L. Urlichs. Although few of these communications are of very 
great interest individually, they collectively present a lively view 
of the literary activity of the time. During the greater part of 
his career Schiller was not only a great author, but a great editor ; 
holding, as conductor of the Musenalmanach, the destinies of the 
young poets of Germany in his hand, he was the object of their 
unanimous adoration before they had entered into literary relations 
with him, and afterwards of their gratitude or resentment, as cir- 
cumstances might determine. About half the correspondence there- 
fore is distributed pretty equally under the heads of general pro- 
fessions of enthusiastic attachment and admiration, and similar 
protestations combined more or less adroitly with “a wee bit 
sifflication ” touching the fate of some particular contribution to 
the Musenalmanach. By far the most remarkable of the former 
class is an English letter addressed to Schiller, as early as 1790, 
by a Dr. John Anderson of Edinburgh. The writer, whose inde- 
pendent and intelligent admiration does him high credit, hails 
Schiller as the nearest approach that later ages have beenable'to make 
to Shakspeare, and urges him to promote an English translation of 
his works, while modestly confessing his own incompetence to aid 
in its execution. Thenumber of poems submitted toSchiller’scritical 
judgment is quite formidable, and the appeals to his toleration are 
touching in their fervour, and amusing from their variety and in- 
genuity. Theatrical correspondence also claims a large share of 
the volume; consisting for the most part either in appeals from 
performers or in negotiations with managers, in whose minds the 
financial question is very evidently uppermost. The most interest- 
ing of these letters is a really remarkable one from Iffland, respect- 
fully but decidedly depreciating Schiller’s adaptations of Gozzi’s 
Turandot, and the Italian drama in general, and urging him to 
undertake a national comedy. From another manager we learn 
that the Chinese costumes of Turandot created difficulties, and 
that Schiller had to turn his Celestials into Turks. The non- 
literary portion of the correspondence is of less interest than might 
have been expected. There is, however, a valuable letter from 
Reinhard, sketching his own career in the first place, and then en- 
tering into a general survey of French revolutionary polities from a 
philosophical point of view. With this may be compared a letter 
from a German in the service of the French Republic, who ob- 
serves :—“ France must goon struggling with the enemies of light, 
more particularly with the wiles and malice of the crafty English 
python, who in this great epoch has assumed and adequately sup- 
ports the character of Satan upon earth.” 

It is dangerous to predict the exhaustion of Mlle. Assing's 
stores of correspondence.t We should nevertheless be almost 
inclined to suspect that she must be near the end of her re- 
sources when we find her publishing the most confidential, although 
in other respects not very interesting, letters respecting the for- 
gotten love affairs uf her aunt’s youth. Rahel, it appears, had, 
about the beginning of this century, but not simultaneously, two 
admirers, with either of whom she might very well have been 
united but for obstacles arising on their own Count 
Finckenstein, after having all but betrothed himself to her, with- 
drew on account of the opposition of his family; the cause of the 
breach with Don Rafael Urquijo, Spanish Secretary of Legation at 
Berlin, is less evident, but seems to have been his own causeless 
jealousy. Most of Rahel’s letters to him have disappeared ; the 
correspondence is described by Varnhagen as exneelinger passionate, 
and the description seems borne out by what little remains. 
Urquijo’s own billets are uninteresting; like Rahel’s, they are 
chiefly written in French. Finckenstein’s letters, on the contrary, 
are German love-letters of the most approved pattern, lachrymose, 
sentimental, and tiresome. On the most favourable view of his 
conduct, he behaved with weakness and duplicity; and if Mile. 
Assing’s —— of action in matters of this sort were not 

retty well known, it would seem surprising that she should have 
mn at such pains to exhibit her aunt in a situation inevitably 
humiliating and undignified for a woman, however blame- 


* Briefe an Schiller, Herausgegeben von L, Urlichs. Stuttgart : Cotta. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
+ Aus Rahels Herzensleben : 
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less her conduct may have been. Rahel’s own letters not having | ‘rather for the identification of, science and religion, and knows 
been preserved, the one-sided correspondence serves only to exhibit | how to make this plainer still to those to whom it is already ob- 


the character of Finckenstein, a matter of very slight interest. 
Another set of letters is ad 


vious. But originality and vigour are deficient, and the whole 


to Bokelmann, a young! wears rather the aspect of an academical exercise than of real 


Hamburg merchant then travelling in Spain. They areexpressed earnest business. 


in a tone of warm friendship, but distigured by Rahel’s usual 


L. Riitimeyer * is an eminent Swiss man of science, and his 


obscurity and jerkiness of style; and contain scarcely a single , work on the Rigi will be very acceptable to those travellers and 
categorical statement, except the announcement that all Berlin is | others interested in Swiss scenery who wish to penetrate beyond 


setting off to Rostock to see Nelson, which she seems to think re- | the superficial aspects of nature. 


It contains a general description 


prehensible. The best thing in the book is the fine and hitherto | of the landscape, with a thorough account of the topography and 
unpublished portrait of Rahel, from a medallion by Friedrich | geology of the mountain, of the avalanches and other physical 


Tieck. 


| phenomena now manifested, and of its past geological history ; the 


The site of Troy* seems likely to continue a vexed , em in | whole forming a handsome folio volume, not too bulky, accompa- 


spite of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. The Bunarbasbi 
indeed, after being dominant for nearly a century, seems at last 
fairly refuted by Dr. Schliemann’s practical demonstration of the 
insufficiency of the rocky soil for the foundation of acity. The 
theory of Demetrius of Scepsis, however, from which it was 
merely a deduction, is revived in a new form by Her LE. 
Brentano, a writer unquestionably gifted with learning, 
temper, and facility of exposition. According to him, 
the supposition of Demetrius having had Bunarbashi in 
view is entirely erroneous, and founded on the perver- 
sion of his text in a corrupt passage of Strabo. The 
situation actually advocated by him was an eminence in the valley 
of the river Dumbrek, between the Dumbrek (Xanthus) and the 
Eryn-koi brook (Simoeis). The argument chiefly depends on 
minute questions of Homeric topography, comprehensible only to 
those who have made a thorough study of the subject. Against 
the claims of Hissarlik, or New llion, however, Herr Brentano iu- 
vokes the more generally intelligible testimony of the Latin poets, 
who agree in describing the site of Troy as in their day desert and 
ruinovs. He has e out a plausible case sufficient to justify 
an enterprising person in bringing it to the test of experiment. 
Whatever exception may be taken to Dr. Schliemann’s deductions 
from his discoveries, the discoveries themselves have created a new 
era in archeology, by demonstrating how much may be accom- 
=— by actual personal exploration, so strangely neglected 

fore his time. If Troy really stood in the position indicated 
by Herr Brentano, traces of it must undoubtedly be recoverable ; 
and it will afford general satisfaction should they prove more 
in accordance with the grandeur of the Homeric picture than those 
which the champion of Hissarlik has brought to light. 

The name of H. Kiepert +t is a sufficient recommendation for 
his manual of ancient geography, of which it is almost enough 
to say that it justifies every expectation, both as regards 
copiousness and precision of information. The first part begins 
with a brief but interesting introduction, sketching the liisiory 
of geographical science among the Greeks and Romans, and the 
ethnology of the antique world. The remainder of the volume is 
occupied with the geography of Asia and Africa in ancient times. 
As ancient sites need identification, and the unchanging physical 
features of the land require description, the volume is full of 
matter interesting to the student of modern as well as of ancient 
geography. The physical aspects of the regions under survey are 
luminously depicted, and historical, geographical, and other col- 
lateral information is atforded with no sparing hand, though with 
the utmost brevity of expression. 

Dr. Zardetti { being a Roman Catholic Minor Canon, it is 
no matter for surprise that his travels in England should have 
been almost entirely devoted to a research into the vestiges 
of the ancient faith, and a forecast of the prospects of its revival. 


The Canon is ey more of an sally i than. of a man of | 


the world, and his strength lies principally in the department of 
retrospection.. That his book should be so much more agreeable 
than the majority of works inspired by a sectarian motive is to be 
ascribed to his simple ouiliep and goodness of heart. He 
is amusingly possessed by his one idea. He cannot see a 
Sage reading at the British Museum without conjecturing 
that he may be weighing the claims of the Anglican Church to 
apostolical succession ; or engrave a portrait of Shakspeare without 
speculating whether the poet may not have been a Catholic. His 


| 


ypothesis, | nied by a map and fourteen full-page illustrations. 


The Ruins of Romet, by F. Reber, is a work of 
great merit, which now makes its appearance in a new and im- 
proved edition. It will consist of ten parts, the first of which is 
in a manner complete in itself, embodying a general survey of the 
history of Latin architecture from the Cyclopean builders to the 
fall of the Empire. The remainder of the work will contain a 
more particular account of the several monuments, with chromo- 
lithographic illustrations, for the execution of which the plates in 
the part before us promise excellently. 

“The Treasury of Renaissance Design,” } edited by Dr. Georg 
Hirth, is a collection of designs for furniture, utensils, and orna- 
mental objects generally by Diirer, Holbein, Beham, De Bry, and 
other distinguished artists of the sixteenth century. They appear 
to be well selected, and highly characteristic of the spirit of Renais- 
sance art in Germany. 

The question whether Mr. Robert Browning§ can ever be made 
popular in Germany is one which most persons would probably feel 
disposed to answer in the negative. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that German literary appreciation is very catholic, and that 
the way for Mr. Browning has been partly smoathed by the 
general acceptance, after tierce controversy, of two dramatic 
writers endowed with a marked affinity though a less marked 
originality of style and genius, Richard Wagner and Friedrich 
Hebbel. In E. Leo Mr. Browning has found a most able in- 
terpreter ; and it is only to be regretted that a more generally at- 
tractive specimen of the poet’s powers than the Inn Album should 
not have — selected. The finest of his lyrics are perhaps im- 
practicable, though the translator’s present success would justify 
an experiment. But there is ample scope for a selection of noble 
pieces in blank verse, especially from Men and Women. 

Bodenstedt’s Mirza Schatty || exhibits an outward and visible 
token of extensive circulation and general appreciation in the shape 
of a gorgeous illustrated edition. The style of ornament is appro- 
priately Oriental; each of the six books hasa full-page illuminated 
title, and its own peculiar border enclosing each individual page 
of the text. The design is excellent ; the execution has something 
of the heaviness almost inseparable from mechanical processes. 

A collection of novelettes by Max and Marie von Schliigel €, if 
devoid of high-class literary pretensions, is nevertheless lively and 
entertaining. “New Horizons”**, an historical romance by 
A. Mels, is accurately adapted to the taste of the numerous class 
of readers who like to encounter princes and statesmen talking like 
ordinary—very ordinary—mortals. 

It will probably be news to most readers of Paul Heyse tt, that his 
first appearance as an author was made so long ago as 1849, in an 
anonymous volume of Marchen, composed for the most part at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen. The popular and voluminous writer has 
now at leng:h found time to think of this juvenile indiscretion, as 


| necessary. 
‘to be that the writer has not 


he is pleased to consider it, and send it again into the world with 


_ his name, and with more of apology than we can think at all 


The only real ground of apology would rather seem 
preserved more of the youthful 


| freshness and airy fancy conspicuous in these early efforts—incom- 
' patible, perhaps, with the polish and artistic symmetry which 


treatment of the English Church is not unfair; he is quite clear — 
that she is un-Catholic, but admits that it takes an accomplished | 


—— to prove her so, He is at his best among the cathedrals 
and religious foundations of ancient days. Oxford, Canterbury, 
Winchester, and Salisbury are all well described with genuine 
admiration and interest. His chapter on the prospects of Roman 
Catholicism in England contains little but commonplaces. The 


volume is illustrated by excellent woudcuts, which, however, bear _ 


the -, wer of having already done duty elsewhere. 
M. Carriere’s essay on the moral order of the universe § is open 


to Margaret’s remark upon Faust’s dithyrambic on natural religion 


—that it is, after all, very much what the pastor says, only some- 
what differently put. It is an elegantly expressed disquisition, the 
work of a sensible, enlightened, and hig y cultivated man, who 
sees clearly the necessity for a good understanding between, or 


* Alt-Ilion im Dumbrekthal, ein Versuch. Von E. Brentano. Frank- 
: Zimmer. London: Nutt. 

+ Lehrbuch der ulten Geographie. Vou H. Kiepert. Heft 1. Berlin: 
Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Zehn Bilder aus Siid-England, oder Wanderungen und Betrachtungea 
eines Katholiken bei einem Besuche in England. Von Dr. Otto Zardetti. 
Einsiedeln : Benziger. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die sittliche Welto Von Moriz Carriere. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus. London: Wiliams & Norgate. 


characterize him now. There is nothing eminently striking in 
these graceful trifles; but the genuine tone of the Mdrchen is 
caught and retained without effort, the reader is charmed with a 
continual flow of easy humour, and the numerous lyrics interspersed 
are for the most part both poetical and melodious. 

In his latest novel the author of “An Eyyptian Princess” 
has got away from Egypt; no further, however, than the adjacent 
Sinaitie peninsula. The subject of bis Humo Sumt{t{ is de- 
rived from a story preserved by an ecclesiastical historian 
of a monk who, from excess of humility, forbore to 


* Der Rigi : Berg, Thal, und See. Natiirgeschichtliche Darstellung der 
Landschaft von L, Riitimeyer. Basel: Georg. London: Nutt. 

+ Die Ruinen Roms. Von F. Reber. Neue Ausgabe. Lief. 2. Leipzig : 
| Weigel. London: Nutt. 

~ Der Formeuschatz der Renaissance. Herausgegeben von G. Hirth, 
Leipzig: Hirth. London: Nutt. 

§ Las Fremdenbuch. Von Robert Browning. Aus dem Englischen von 
E. Leo. Hamburg: Manke. London: Nutt. 

|| dus dem Nachlasse Mirza Schuffy’s. Neues Liederbuech von F. 
Bedenstedt. Berlin: Hofmann. London: Triibner. 

G Deutsch und Wilsch: Erziihlungen. Von Max und Marie von 
Sehliigel. 4 Bde. Leipzig: Giinther. London: Kolekmann. 

** Newe Horizonte: historischer Roman aus der Gegenwa 
A. Mels. 6 Bde. Leipzig: Giinther. London: Kolekmann. 

tt Der Jungbrunnen : Miirchen eines fahrenden Schiilers. 
Heyse. Zweite, neu bearbeitete Aufiage. Berlin: Paetel. 
| Williams & Norgate. 

tt Homo Sum. Roman von Georg Ebers. Stuttgart and Leipzig : 
Hallberger. London: Kolckmann, 
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justify himself from a false accusation, and submitted to be 
expelled from his senastery, to which he was only restored 
upon the deathbed confession of his traducer. The period of the 
tale is the fourth centu We can hardly deem it equal to Herr 
Ebers’s glowing Egyptian fictions ; time, place, and personages 
being one and all of decidedly inferior interest. It is, however, 
carefully and artistically composed, with an obvious study to keep 
the reader's attention on the stretch, and a steady enforcement of 
the main idea that there is much human nature in a man even 
when the man is a monk. Its subject will enlist the interest of 
a | class of English readers, and it well deserves the honour it 
bids fair to attain of an English translation. 

The Rundschau * has “ In the Father’s House,” a tale by Otto 
Roquette, a continuation of General Brandt's Memoirs to the 
dismissal of the Pfuel Ministry in November 1848, and a paper by 
Paul Giissfeldt, intended as a precursor to a history of the German 
expedition to Loango. The scenery of this region would appear 
to be most characteristically African ; the intelligence of the natives 
is above the average. Another interesting article treats of the 
German book trade in the United States, which thirty years ago 
hardly existed, but has now attained large proportions. The 
recent commercial crisis, however, has arrested its further 
development, and the writer thinks that the diminution of German 
immigration, and the absorption of the Teutonic element by the 
American, will contribute to keep it stationary. 

The Russian Reviewt concludes its analysis of the labours of 
the Imperial Commission charged to investigate the condition of 
the Russian peasantry. The main point of inquiry is the pro- 
priety of substituting individual ownership for the communal 
system of land tenure. Most of the witnesses examined appear 
very hostile to communal occupation ; they belong, however, for 
the most part to the upper classes. There is also an important 
historical paper on the condition of Riga at the dissolution of the 
Livonian confederation in 1558. 


* Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 4. 
Hft. 4. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 
+ Russische Revue. Monatschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Heraus- 
-ben von C. Réttger. Jabrg.6. Hft. 2. St. Petersburg: Réttger. 
mdon: Triibner & 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of Drawings 
by the Old Masters, and Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased 
Artists of the British School. 
The Gallery is Open from Ten a.m. until Six P.w, 


Admission, ls. Season Tickets, 5s. 
DORE’ GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT, “9 


the PRETORIU M.” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 


22 feet; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,"”” 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
WINTER EXUIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 


NOW OPEN, 6 Pall Mall East. Ten 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—PRELIMINARY SCIEN- 


TIFIC EXAMINATION._SPECIAI. CLASSES ( to Students rwise 
gitached bt. the Hospital) in the Subjects of this Examination, are held at St. t Bartholomew 's 

s.—For tieu 


to the 


K ING'S COLLEGE, London.—LOGIC and MORAL PHI. 
LOSOPILY.—COURSES "of LECTURES on these Subjects, by the Rev. Professor 
H. W. WATKINS, M.A., will commence on January 24. 


J. W. CUNNINGIIAM, Esq., Secretary. 
7S COLLEGE, London.—The Rev. ALEX. J. D. 


| D'ORSEY, B.D., Cambridge, will resume his LECTURES on January 23. Church 
Reading and Preaching and 8 o'clock ; Public: Reading at 2; Public Speaking at 3. 


HE CAMDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS RE-OPENED on 


Thursday, January 1, 1878. 


LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS 


will RE-OPEN on Thursday, January 24, 187s. 


NORTIL 
WE ST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE DAY SCHOOL for 

LS, 29 Queen Square (late of 97 Southampton Row).—The LENT TERM will 
begin af 23. Pupils not attending the whole School Course can be admitted to we al 
Clasees and Lessons.—For Prospectus apply to the IIk AD- -M ISTRESS, 30 Queen Square, 


4), DUCATION.—The Misses BLISSE TT, of Canonbury Place, 


having taken a large house at Putney Hill, are desirous of increasing the number of 
their PUPILS. High-cless Education, with a refined home. For Frespectus, address 
EDUCATION, care of C. Mitchell & Co., 12 & 13 Red L ion Court, Fleet Strect, EC 


} ISS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES will RE-OPEN Monday, January 21, at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 


(THE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 


Cottage) for LITTLE. BOYS will RE-OPEN Tuesday, January 22, at 65 and 66 Ken- 
sington Gardens Square, Hyde Park, W. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, §S ring 
Grove, near Isleworth, W.—French and German taught to every Boy. in addition % 
Latin, Mathematics, and Natural Science ; Greek on the Classical Side only. Each Boy bas 
separate Bedroom, warmed with hot-water pipes. 
Terms, 70, 80 and 90 Guineas. A reduction for Brothers. 
The next Term commences on Monday, January 21. 
Apply to the Head-Master, H. R. LADELL, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., Lm Senior Student aud Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford 
Vice-Principal_The Rev. JOSEPH NEW TON, M.A. 
NEXT TERM commences January 22. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 

Additional Buildings, including 2 new House for the Head-Master, with separate Bed-rooms 

for Fifty Boys, have been recently erected. Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas. Board £45 a year.— 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Hon. SECRETARY. The NEXT TERM 


begins on January 

NAY AL CADETSHIPS, &c.— EASTMAN’S ROYAL 
NAVAL ACADEMY, Burgoyne House, SOUTHSEA. — yi inee since 1860, 

G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. ‘The house is situated close to and directly facing the sca. 

Pupils have good Boating and Bathing, under careful superintendence. Pu lis are received 

from Nine years of age and upwards. ‘To make the School specially adapted for Junior Pupils 

for the Royal Navy and the Public Schools, Junior Pupils are not now receiv 


RMY, CIVI L SERVICE, COOPER’S HILL.—AII passed. 
lente. ORELLANA & COLLIS saad free of charze, Prospectuses. &c. of ARMY 
TUTORS, who will guarantee success to cach Pupil, and who have had no failures.—Address, 
32a George Street. Hanover Square. Ww. 


ME: JOHN E. F. MAY, M.A. Jesus College, Cambridge, 

LECTURES on History, Political a &c.,and prepares PU PILS specially for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, ac. —Address, 29 Bark Place, Bayswater ; or 
Hawthorns, Hanwe!i, W. 


EV. Dr. HAYMAN, ex-Head-Master of Rugby, Rector of 


Aldingham on Lancashire Costs has a vacancy for PUPIL, either younger or more 
advanced. Preparation for Public Schools, Universities, &c.—Address, 8S. John's Coll., Oxford. 


WoOoLw ICH, ARMY. — MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 


(Wrangler), assisted by an able staff of Graduates in First-Class Honours, prepares 
PUPILS for the above. Has passed fur Woolwich the 2nd last July. lth last January, loth 
in and lth in January, also two others, making six out of eight sent up.—50 Corn- 
wall Koad, Westbourne Park, V 


ra TUITION.—SEASIDE, Worthing.—A TUTOR, of 


long experience, Prepares a Limited Number of P UPILS for the Army, ya Civil 


rvice. Universities, and Public Schools. Several VACANCIES.—Address, C, A. R., Heene 
= Worthing. 
RIVATE TUITION at BOURNEMOUTH.—A Married 


CLERGYMAN (Eton and Oxford) receives SIX PUPILS.— Address, Rev. E. R. 
PHELPS, Camacha, West Clitf, Bournemouth. 


ERMANY.—Professor FEES, Pfortzheim, Baden, has a fow 


Vacancies for English PUPILS in his Establishment. Ter: nails © guinea r Annu 
with Abatements in the case of Brothers, or of Pupils under Fifteen. atiinctory: eotimonials 
of Protessor FEES's great success in pocearing Pupils for the Army Examinations. For par- 
ticulars apply to Professor FEES, as above. 


‘TO MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 

PETITIVE —Captain CHAW 77th Regiment) will have 
afew VACANCIES after Christmas. Terms on app The Manor 
House, Newton V Alton, Hants. 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A LADY of position 

wishes strongly to recommend an ESTABLISHMENT where her Grand-daughters 
have been for some years. It is conducted by a Married Lady of some experience. It is 
situate in a most healthy neighbourhood near London. The education is ail that can be desired. 
The Modern Languages. and the accomplishments. are thoroughly taught by hig ay -educated 
French and German Ladies huiding Government Diplomas, who are also assisted by London 
Professors of note. A desirable Home for Delicate or Orphan Girls. The ae rs of Gentle- 
men only are received. Highest references to Purents of Pupils.—Address, ALPHA, Messrs. 
Cramer, 201 Regeut Street, London. 


RSHIP W ANTED, by an OXFORD MAN. First 


Classical Moderations. December 1876. Travelling or Non-Resident. Geod 
Pe Used to travel.— Address, KR. L. COLLET, Exton, Norw ich. 


T° CAPITALISTS.—A Gentleman, with | £2,000 or less, may 

of a good a I U where the proprietary is 
teeniel and the prope —For further particulars apply to Mr. 
E. WaTKLY, Solicitor, Gray's Inn 


ANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician— Dr. EDWAKD LANE,M.A., M.D, Edin. For Invalids and those r 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on ‘the premises. Priv ate entrance to Richmond Park. 


TPouRS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIV ER PLA 

Tickets are issued by the ROY AL MAIL STEAM PACKET coatvaRy senatiing ‘Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their 

For information as to the Dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ.M. Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, ls Moorgate Street, Lordo 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
Rooms. SpaciousCoilec-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Janaver. 


NORFOLK HOTEL, BRIGHTON.—This old-established 


County Family Hotel. pace rebuilt in I-66. and more recently enlarged. is replete 
with every comfort, and in 
extensive Lawn 


moking Rooms.—GEO. 


best situation in Brighton, between the West Pier and the 
Ladies’ Gentlemen's Coffee m ; Reading, Billiards, 
. D. LEGGE, Manager 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
Zhe cldest 14% om the Mutual system in the world. 
cody nvested Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty-eight times its renewal-premium 


The whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
It has never allowed Commission or em b: than £2,000,000 have 
ployed Agents, whereby more than 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
23 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


Total Funds in 


the been at the average Rate of 
yf of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


PH@NIXx FIRE OF FTC &, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, a —ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL. } socretaries. 


JOHN J. BROOMF 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFicE In LONDON STREET. 

Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) ......... 

Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS by taking a Policy of 


tal Assurance Compan: 
Hon. A. "KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
64 CORNHILL, LO: N. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| ‘HE AGRA BANK, Limited.—FEstablished in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
‘ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms oommety with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra aes and Auprored Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales Purch ffected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the = Custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Arm. ‘avy. and Civil Pay pa Pensions realized. 
oak other description Se Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


SLERS CRYSTAL GLASS OHANDELIERS 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and 
Chandeliers in Bronze and Se 


KEROSENE & OTHER LAMPS for INDIA and HOME US; 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGN: 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM: Mannfactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 
LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 
and CHURCI. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Coven’ 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


W EIGH YOUR CANDLES.—Man foreign Light-weights 

are about. All the CANDLES of PRICE'S P. DLE COMPANY, 
Limited, are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their Gold Medal 
PALMITINE, burning brilliantly but slowly, and of the transparency of the finest Spermaceti. 
Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS, made without the paper case. Order of 
your own dealer. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 
PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP is the best for the 


TPOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. Recommended in 
the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


WILSON, F.R.S., used by 
(THE ROYAL FAMILY, and Sold by Chemists and Per- 


fumers everyw 


W ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S EYE. —This Tobacco is now put 
up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced facsirniie 
of that used for the 2 oz. Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


"THE SPECIALITE SAUMUR CHAMPAGNE.—This inno- 


cent, refreshing, and delicious Wine is far superior and totally different to all othe 
Saumur Champagne. The Medical Examiner writes: “ Precisely the wine that is wanted fui 
invalids and the public.” It is the same price as the celebrated * Spécialité” Sherry. “ Fre 
from acidit and heat. — itish Medical Journal, 303. per Dozen, upon the “Cash paymen 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons wishing to 

receive - value should apply, to the manufacturing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING. 
“instead of to the wardrobe buyers.” f forw: y Post, their value per return.—378 
Oxford Street, t and 57 Ebury Street, Victoria Station, Leadon. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


EK. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 43 Within Royal Exchange, 
Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS. WATCHES. — &e. 

. the Prince of Wales. and Foreign Sovere 
Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 


London, 
(Catalogues freejto Her Majesty, H.R.H 

Makers of the Great Westminster 
Observatory, Greenwich. 


FELTOE & SONS, Sole Proprietors and Importers, Albemarle Street, W. ; 80 Bishopsgat: 
Street ; and 8 Union Court, E.C. Founded 63 years. 
K LL WHISK Y. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: “Ti. 
Titchfield Street, W. 
ss PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.’ 
This fine Old Irish Whisky may be had of the bri 
(THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPAN ‘Limited, 
Morrison's Island, Cork. 
DIMENTS. —E.LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietorsof thecelelrated Receipts. 
f the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long and avomreay distinguishe: 
as entirely Unadulterated.—_92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Strec 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London.S.E. 
lebrated Sauce a ame to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Labe so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
EA & ER RIN 'S’ SAUCE. 
which to the Public, & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL. beari & PE 
Bottle of W ny CESTERSHIRE 8 “AUCE. and without which none is Genuine. Soi 
Wholesale by the Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilme: 


system.” iage pai 
Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.""—20 Grea 
Y, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1570. 
«VERY 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, 

LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
= aa Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guarantee: 
HARVEY" 8: AUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 

IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
ly 
their Signat “LEA RRINS,” which Signature is placed on ever: 
generally. Ketail,by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BENSON'S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 
een and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wales and Em- 
peror of Russia.—Old Bond Street, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate Hill, London. 


BENSON'S WATCHES, of every description, suitable for all 


Climates. from £2 to 200 Guineas. 8, Keyless. Levers, Pre- 
sentation, Repeaters, Railway Guards, Solitons and W atches of extra strength. 


BENSON'S ARTISTIO ENGLISH CLOCKS, decorated with 


Wedgwood and other Wares, designed to suit any style of A 
also, as Novelties fur Presents. Made solely by Benson. From £5 5s. 


ENSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
WATCHES,CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Illustrated, sent post free each 
Mame Stamps. Watches sent sate by post. Benson's new work,“ ‘Time and Time Teliers, rg 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 39 OXFORD STREET, W.— 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. — WILLIAM §. BURTON, 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of 


General Furnishing I y 
Wales, invites inspection of his : show of 
Pw BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s. 6d. 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the premises. Extreme care is taken,even when the 
prices are the lowest, to use only such material as will wear satisfactorily. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and styles, 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES and FURNITURE to suit every taste. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, oy sepeieteent, to 
His s Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It 
of 850 1 of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans 
< = od Perry large Show-rooms at 39 Oxford Street. W.; 1,14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 
"s Place; and 1 Newman Yard ; Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, 


FURNISH. YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
riced Ca’ — 248, 249, 25 tte: 
oa 106 — rms, post an ‘ottenham Cour 
[VALID FURNITURE.—Invalid Beds and Couches, adjust- 
able He to any inclination of the back, knees, and feet, from £5 10s.; Carrying Chairs, with 
sliding han go be eae an Invalid up and down stairs, £2 15s.; Wicker Bath Chairs, from 
Recinin erlin Chairs. £6 10s. ; rapped Co mmodes, £1 Bed 
Rests, 12s. ; Perambulators, from £1 5s. Drowings post 
be CARTER, 64 aoe Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


in BED.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLV- 
uJNG,BED TABLE, adjustable to any height or inclination, adapted for Reading and 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


E PPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
“A most delicious and valuablearticle.”—Standard. 
The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” Food, Water ,and Air,Edited by Dr. 
TentTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


JDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidit) 


of the Stomach. Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


ORD'S MAGNESIA.—The safest most gentl 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


ALL who Cough, Sing, or have Colds should read the SRowing 
from S. PEARSALL, Esq., Vicar Choral. Lichfield Cathedral : “I ai 

from this unhealthy season. Send me $ few boxes of Dr. LOCOCK’'S PULMONIC | WAFER: 

as they alone affurd me relief.” Price 1s. 14d. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 
MUDIE'’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, revised Edition, containing all the leading Bool. 
of general interest, of the past and present seasons, postage free, on application. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. —CHEAP BOOKS.— 
—A New _and completely revised Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
reduced prices, is no’ ins Burnaby'’s Ride 
Wail 's Russia, Baker's Turkey, cCoan's Eeypt. t, De 's Cradle of the Blue Nile 
Lite of Sister Natalie, Blue Roses, Cherry Hipe, Pr yllis, Won! and an unusually large Selec- 
tion of other Popular Works in History, Geography. ee ion, Philosophy, Travel and Adven- 
ture, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is Cs commended to the attention o 
brarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, an purchasers of modern Bovks. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


[THE LIBRARIES, 307 Street, W. 


A Clearance Catalogue of erate and post fre. 


“BOOTHS, Ci {URPON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Librarics, 
07 Regent yen near the Polytechnic. 


Cieticatin PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW srerequired.for which 6d.each will be given vis.: 


Self. gna can be ad: to any Opening. 
LARK ntees, me Place, W.; 8, Manchester, 


10, 74, 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, 192, 648, and 767 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 97 


| 
LS 
_ 
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NEW WORK BY MR. W. E. H. LECKY. 
Now ready, Vous. I. & II. im 8vo. price 36s. clot", 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND in the. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Lecky, M.A. 
Lendon, Lonemans & Co. 


NEW EDITION OF THE REV. CANON FARRAR’S 
PHILOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


LANGUAGE and LANGUAGES, being a 


Revised Edition of Cha ane Language and Families of Speech, 
comprised in One Volume. F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. Canon of 
Westminster & Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. NEW EDITIONS, 
REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO THE PRESENT STATE OF 
ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE. 

In crown 8vo. with 14 Ilustrations, price 10s. 6d. 

(THER WORLDS THAN OURS: the Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. Fourth Edition. 


REATISE ON THE CYCLOID and all forms of Cyelcidal 


Curves, and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of | 
from the Sun. Large crown 8vo. 


Planets, Comets, &c.,and of Matter projected 
with 161 Diagrams, price 10s. 6d. 


(THE SUN. Third Edition, with 10 Plates (7 Coloured) and 
106 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 14s. 


RANSITS of VENUS, Past and Coming. Third Edition, | 
with 20 Plates and 38 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


NEW STAR ATLAS for the Library, the School, and the 


Observatory, in Twelve Maps, with Two Index-Plates, Introduction, &e. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ARGER STAR ATLAS for Observers and Students, show- 


ing 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebula, &c. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, with Two Index-Plates. Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


HE UNIVERSE OF STARS, Researches into and New 
Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 
Charts (4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


IGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE — RS, Familiar Essays on | 


Scientific Subjects. Two Series, 7s. 6d. each. 
ES4¥%s8 ON ASTRONOMY, 8vo. price 12s. 
‘London, Loxemaxs & Co. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Editions :— s. 
Key, with Additional Exercises .........ccecccccsscesesseeceececees 
Companion to the Higher Grammar ..........:e.ccocecsecseeccess 
English Composition and 


London, Lonemaxs & 


COLD 
& 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 


Lees DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. 6d. Inductive, és. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London, Loncmays & Co. 


YONGE’S GREEK LEXICONS AND LATIN GRADUS. 
Latest Edition, in post 4to. price 21s. 


AN ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, M.A. 


‘YONGES NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, abridged 
from the above by the Author. Square 12mo. 8. 6d. 


‘Yor GE'S LATIN GRADUS, containing every Word used by 
lied Te nh Poets of good authority. Post 8vo. 9s. or with Appendix of 


“Y ONGES DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d 


, Lonemans & Co. 


The Third Edition, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
 OTES on THUCYDIDES, Books I. Il. and II. By J. G. 
SHEPPARD, M.A. and L. Evans, M.A. sometime Fellows of Wadham College, 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


CASSAL AND KARCHER’S FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK. 
Small Svo. in 2 vols. or parts, price $e. 6d. or separately, Junior Course, 3s. 6d. 
Senior Course, 5s, 
[HE GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLATION, from 
ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Prof. C. CassaL, LL.D. and Prof. T. 
the Admiralty, &c. 


By the same Author, uniform, 2 Parts, 9. 6d. 
FRENCH ANTHOLOGY, Junior Course, 3s. 6d. 


London, Loxemans & Co. 


Latest Edition, in 8vo. priee 10s. 6d. cloth, 
AOON’S ESSA YS, with Annotations. By 
DD. sometime Archbishop of Dublin. A New (being the Seventh). 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


CANON KENNEDY'S SCHOOL VIRGIL. 
In a thick vol. post 8vo. with 2 Maps, price 10s. 6d. 
Pp VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA GEORGICA 
e AENEIS; the WORKS of VIRGIL, with Commentary and Appendix, for 


By Witiuiam E. Harrroxe | the use of Schools and Colleges, by B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the 


Univ. of Camb. 
“ Dr. Kennedy's one-volume Virgil will be “ Enriched with the accumulated stores of 
b mgpennss by Latin scholars = the faith of | the best modern scholarship and of a lifetime 
the a lively and | of successful teaching, Dr. Kennedy's is be- 
shrew d oracle to V ingilian quutiens and dif- | yond question the most compact and scholarly 
ficulties.” —Saturday Review. edition of V irgil w hi ch has hitherto appeared 
in this country.” — ‘mes. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


LINWOOD’S SOPHOCLES FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE THEBAN TRILOGY of SOPHOCLES— Gidipus 
Tyrannus, (Edipus Coloneus, Antigone—Greek Text literally explained in 
Copious English Notes suitable for Learners and for the General Reader. By the 
Lev. W. Linwoon, M.A. late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


By the same Editor, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 16s. 


OPIIOCLIS SUPERSTITES, with Short 
Latin Notes for Students. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in Svo. price Gs. cloth, 
PAPERS on the LABOUR QUESTION. 
Brassky, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


By Tuomas 


Price 1s.; Enlarged Edition, neatly bound, 2s. 


wi. AKER'S ALM. AN. ACK may be had of all Booksellers, 

and at all the Railway Stations. * Indispensable to every household. No one if any 

| public or private office can do without W. hiteker" sAlmanack. Ne othing of the kind has ever 
presented to the public before, half so good or half so useful. 


THE CLERGY DIRECTORY, 1878.-EIGHTH 
Now ready, pp. 600, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. nett ; post free, 4 
(THE CLERGY DIRECTORY and PARISH GUIDE, 1878: 


Alphabetical List of the Clergy of the Church of England, with their Degree and 


{ University. Order and Date of Ordination, Benefice and Date of Induction; a List of Benefices, 
| with the Population, Incumbent, Annual Value, and Patrons ; an aek with Table of 
ms, KC. KC. “ Well posted up.” — Guardian. 

London: THomas Bosworth, High Tolborn, W.C. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 
UR TRIP to BLUNDERLAND. 
** The stupidest book that ever was written.” —Saturday Review, Dec. 1, 1877. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Second Edition, Is. 6d.; Key, éd. 
BURIED PROVERBS: a Fireside Amusement for Young 
and Old. 

London : SIMPEIS, MARSHALL, & & Co. 


MESSRS. "BESANT & RICE'S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 
BY CELIA’S ARBOUR: a Tale of Portsmouth Town. 
By the Authors of “ Ready Money Mortiboy,” “ The Golden Butterfly,” &c. 
London: SAMPSON Low & Co. 


Now ready, Is.; by post, Is. 2 


CRAINAL PROCEDURE in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 
By the Hon. ARTHUR D. ELLIOT, Barrister-at-Law. 


WILLiAM Ripeway, Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


ow ready, 3s. 
A MONOGRAPH on SLEEP and DRE AMS; their Physiology 
and Psychology. By Mr. Serjeant Cox. 
London : LONGMANS & Co. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(THE DECAY of CHURCHES : a Spiritual Outlook. 
The old order changeth.""—TENNYSON. 
caine SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Just published, 72 pp. Is. 
THE HUGUENOTS: Fragments of a Metrical Tale of France 
and Ireland. By Z. W. Hrstox, Author of “ The French Jesuits in England.” 
om “ Mais sage les empécherons bien d’arriver & leurs fins.” 
n cher Viennois, personne n’empéche rien.” 
(Philarete Chasles, in 1357, Etudes sur Allemagne.) 

“ This little book pleads the same cause as the * French Jesuits in England,’ and like those 
‘rhymes’ exclusively, was chiefly written to bring in the formation and argument in the 
notes ; also (if this be well received) some more matter intended to follow in a Second 
Part.” 


London: E. W. ALLEN, Ave Maria Lane. And of all Booksellers. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION.—Now ready, Id.; by post, 2d. 


R. ALGERNON BORTHWICK’S ADDRESS on the 
EASTERN QUESTION, delivered at St. James's Hall, on January 10, 187% The 
Duke of Sutherland, K.G., in the Chair. 
“An aceomplished exposition of the facts.” Daily Telegraph. 
“ Able and exhaustive...... An view of the Eastern Question......An exhortation 
not to oar, but to that —— firmness of national attitude which will Prevent war. Mr. 
Borthwick gave voice to the true feeling of the majority of the English —— 


Mali Gazette. 
WILLIAM Riveway, Piccadilly. And all 


NEW WORK = THE REV. W. aRreen. M.A. 
Author of * The Successful Merchant,’ 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
THE POPE, the KINGS, and the PEOPLE: a History of 
r S .. Movement to make the Pope Governor of the World, by a Universal Reconstruction 
ty. 
“ A valuable history, drawn from the most 
“Mr. Arthur's learaed and temperate work will be valued by students.”- Lxami 
“It tells with fullness of detail and accuracy of analysis, and grouping of historic 4 facts, the 
Story.” 


*True —London rterly. 
“ This interesting cae the fruit of laborious research and study.” —Daily News. 
WILLIAM MULLAN & Son, London and Belfast. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
HERMIONE: a Tragedy. By Cuartes H. Hoote. 


BaSiL MONTAGUE PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


authentic 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


and EURYDICE; ENDYMION ; snd other 
Poems. By Hue DONALD BaRcLay. With Tilustrations by Edgar Bare 
designer.” —Court Journal. 
London <FIARDWICKE & BoovE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


CONSUMPTION : its Proximate Cause and Specific Treatment 


Byvophosphites, ites, upon the Principles of S B 
ml CHURCHILL, With an pe ix on the Direct Treatment of —: = 
Diseases (Asthma. Bronchitis, &c.) by Stach logical Inhalants. And Reports of n Two 
Hundred Cases by Churchill, Sterling. Bird, Santa Maria, 

in 


mez, 
riverend, Den obele,, Fe ldman Vin 


] Fabbri, P. , Todini, 
London ; Loxemanrs & Co. 
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FIRST PARTS OF NEW VOLUME TO BE SOLD AT HALF PRICE FOR A FEW WEEKS. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


For DECEMBER, 1877. 
RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. By Louis Kossutn, Ex-Governor of Hungary. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND MR G. H. LEWES: Their guaitantion of the 
Doctrines of Evolution to Thought. By Professor T, H. GREEN, 


ARE THE CLERGY PRIESTS OR MINISTERS? By Canon Perownk, D.D. 
ON THE HYGIENIC VALUE OF PLANTS, By Professor Max VON PETTEN- 


For JANUARY, 1878. 
“DISESTABLISHMENT.” By the Duke of ARGYLL. 


-—- STUART MILL'S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Professor W. STANLEY | 
EVONS, 


THE LITTLE HEALTH OF LADIES. By Frances Power Corse. 
ON THE TEACHING OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor P. G. Tarr. 


CHINA, ENGLAND, AND OPIUM. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Fry. KOPER. 
GOVERNMENT EDUCATION: Thirty Years Past and Thirty Years to Come, | WILLIAM LAW, THE ENGLISH MYSTIC. By Jutta Wepewoon. 
By James H. Raa, D.D. THE NINETY YEARS’ AGONY OF FRANCE. By GoLpWIN SMITH. 
THE DISCOVERIES AT MYCENZ AND CYPRUS. By R. Srvuarr Poor. ETHICAL ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT. By Professor CALDERWOOD. 
THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. HEREDITARY PAUPERISM AND PAUPER EDUCATION. By Francis PEEK. 
DOG-POISON IN MAN. By Dr. Acianp, F.R.S. THE GREEK MIND IN PRESENCE OF DEATH. By Percy GarDNER. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE AND IN ITALY. | JOHN STUART MILL’S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Professor W.S1ANLEY 
By GABRIEL MonoD and Professor DE GUBERNATIS. JEVONS. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By Gannigi Monon. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


These two Monthly issues, forming NUMBERS I. and II. of the NEW VOLUME, have now been reprinted, and will be 
supplied for the next few weeks by all Booksellers AT HALF PRICE,—that is, 1s. 3d. each. 


THE CONTEMPORARY enjoys a circulation perhaps larger and more influential than was ever enjoyed by a similar pub- 
lication; but there are still great numbers to whom it is unknown, and it is with the view of inducing these to make themselves 
acquainted with the Review that the Publishers have made the Temporary Reduction in the price of the Two Numbers named. 


It is the aim of the Publishers of THE CONTEMPORARY to provide a work of special—it may almost be said of indispensable 
—utility to every person (be he Statesman, Clergyman, Lawyer, Doctor, or other Professional or Business man, in Town or Country) 
who takes an interest in those efforts of mind by which alone an-estimate can be formed of the progress of nations in knowledge, 
enlightenment, and civilization. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


A new feature has just been added to the Review: a monthly set of Information-Papers, giving an account of the Contemporary 
Life and Thought of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, Russia, and America. Referring to these Papers, 
the Spectator of January 5 thus speaks: 

“The new feature introduced into THE CONTEMPORARY seems to us excellent,—a real addition to the means of information procurable in 
London. Each paper is a complete history, political, literary, and social, of the country to which it refers, for that month, and it is hardly possible for 
work to be better done. These papers are alone worth the price of the Review.” 


Another special feature will be immediately introduced, in the form of monthly chroniques, setting forth the relative and 
absolute merits of all the important new books published in the several divisions of Theology, Philosophy, Science, History, Belles 
Lettres, and Art. These chroniques will be supplied in all cases by the most competent authorities; and with their aid, and that of 
the Information-Papers on Contemporary Life and Thought, it is, perhaps, not too much to say that any one receiving THE 
CONTEMPORARY, however distant he may be from the great centres ‘of intelligence, will be put on an equality with the privileged 
frequenter of the club, the salon, and the museum—will be kept acquainted with the best thoughts that are brought forth by the 
original minds of the age, and be thus enabled to cope with the ever-new problems which the changing course of human history and 
human society presents to be solved. 


THE DAY OF REST. 


To give an opportunity to all to become acquainted CONTENTS of PAB? I. 
GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY TO ALL PEOPLE. By C. J. Vavemax, D.D., 
aster iempie. 

PAROCHIAL MISSION-WOMEN. By Lady Frepenick Caveypisst. 
with THE DAY OF REST, Messrs. Srranan & Co. | how WE GOT OUR COTTAGE HOSPITAL. By W. A. BRAMLEY. 
CONFESSION OF SIN. Translated by R. MAssiz. With Music. 

BUNYAN AND HIS DREAM. By the Rev. Joun 
have made arrangements whereby both PART I. and | Bee. c Lippe, 
MY BROTHER'S KEEPER. By the Archbishop of CANTERBI'RY. 

. . WORDS FOR THE NEW YEAR. By the Rev. P. B. Pownrn, M.A. 

NUMBER II. of the Volume for 1878 will be supplied | [y’ rue DARK NIGHT. By C.C.Fnasen-Teruen, 
UPWARD GLANCES. By RicHarpb A. Proctor, B.A. I. 
A CHRISTIAN DEATH-SCENE IN PAGAN ROME. By Mes. Ilunt. 
for the next few weeks by all Booksellers, at half- WOMAN’S TRUE ADORNMENT. By CurisTIANa. 
A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED. By WILLLAM GILBERT. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE AGAINST FOUR CHIEF ENEMIES. By Aurago Baxay, 


price; that is— I, Pauperism. 
MY IN WINTER. By M. Prscwarp. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE SPIRIT. By the Author of“ Mistress Judith,” 


THE DIAMOND MERCHANT OF JERUSALEM. By E. Tuoxe. 
Part I. at Threepence-halfpenny. CHRIST COMING TO BE BAPTIZED. By N.R. Woop. 
TUB CHILDREN’S PAGE. By PrupENTIA. 
e Lesson ou Come Mat 
Right. 4. Alone at Sea. 
No. I. at One Halfpenny. 2. tn Ciitiren’s Land, 


The Publishers are convinced that THE DAY OF | neep FARM. By the Author of “The Story of Ten Thousand Homes,” Chapters t_t. 
With Twenty-nine. Iilustrations. 


REST only requires to be seen and known to become CONTENTS of No. L 


LA, GREAT JOY TO ALI PEOPLE. By 6. J. Vavemas, D.D. 


universall pular 

universally po REED FARM, By the Author of “The Story of Tea ‘Thousand Homes.” Chapter 1 
PAROCHIAL MISSION-WOMEN. By Lady Prepericx Caveypist. 

HOW WE GOT OUR COTTAGE HOSPITAL. By W: A. Bramcer. 

CONFESSION OP SIN. Translated by R.Masstz.. With Music. 

The TIMES says: “ The ‘ Day of Rest’ is certainly a most excellent JoHNBUNYAN AND HIS DREAM. By the Rev. Joux Hunt. 

THE SHADOW OF THE ALTAR: 9 Domestic Stary, of the Raformation Times. Dy 


vazi i ietv JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ort, Overman,” &e. 
Magazine, and one which affords reading of such worth and variety that 
it is clearly entitled to be mentioned before any of its competitors.” —_ With Nine Illustrations. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 54 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
January, was published on WepNesvay Last. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. THE CROMARTIE PAPERS. 
2. HARVEY AND CESALPINO. 
3. THE FRENCH IN INDO-CHINA, 
4, CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 
5, TITIAN. 
6. THIRD VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
7. STANLEY'S DISCOVERIES AND THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 
8. THE MILITARY POWER OF RUSSIA. 
9. DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXPLORATION OF MYCENZ. 
10. THE COMING CONCLAVE, 
11. PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
London, LonemaNns and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Biack. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXIX. 
is now published. 

CONTENTS: 
1, THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 
2. SCIENTIFIC LECTURES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 
3. SCHLIEMANN’S MYCENZ. 
4. MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION THROUGH LIFE. 
5. SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE, 
6. A FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE, 
7. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
8. LORD MELBOURNE. 
9. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE OBSTRUCTIVE PARTY. 
10, THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


CCCI. for 


Now ready, No. X., JANUARY 1878, price 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1, THE ANGLICAN FORM OF ORDINATION. 
2. THE SPIRITUAL CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
3. THE LIFE OF COUNT CAVOUR. 
4. ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ON THE CONTINENT. 


5, READINGS ON THE TABLES IN THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
FOR FINDING EASTER. 


6. CONTINENTAL CULTURE, 
7. A BROAD CHURCH BISHOP. 
8. EARLY MSS. AND MINIATURES. 
9. THE LIFE OF HIS kKOYAL HIGHNESS TEE PRINCE CONSORT. 
10, BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL, 1877. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
SpoTriswoope & New-street Square, London, E.C, 


Price 1s. 6d.; Annual Subscription (including postage), 208, 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


CosTEsts ron JANUARY: 
LANGUAGE MAP OF INDIA AND ITS BORDER LANDS. 


LANGUAGE MAP OF THE EAST INDIES—I. BRITISH. 

INDIA AND ITS BORDER STATES (R. Cust). 

THE NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER OF INDIA. 

THE STILL UNEXPLORED PARTS OF SOUTH AMERICA (C. R. MaARKHA™). 
THE ANCIENT SILK TRADERS’ ROUTE ACROSS CENTRAL ASIA. 
AFFAIRS IN JAPAN (R. H. Brustoy). 

REVIEWS : “A Ride Through Islam " ; &c. ac. 


LOG-BOOK RCE — PROCEEDINGS RAPHI- 
CAL SOCIETIES AT HOME AND ABROAD — 


LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Price 2s. 6d. per number ; Annual Subscription, including postaze. 16s. 6d. 


IT NTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 
JANUARY—FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS : 

THIERS—Two Sonnets. JonN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL WEALTH. Davip A. WERLLs. 
THE SECOND HARVEST AT OV.YMPIA. Professor Enxst Ccrtirs, of Berlin. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ATHENS. Epwarp A. FreEmMay, D.C.L. 
SUMNER'S PLACE IN HISTORY. Major Bex. Perntey Poore. 
MONEY AND ITS LAWS. Professor W. G. SUMNER. 
IMPERIAL FEDERALISM IN GERMANY. Baron Vows Houtzexporrr, of Munich. 
MODERN LOVE. Dr. Samvet Osaoop. 
THE COUNT OF THE ELECTORAL VOTE. A Lexaxner H. Steruens, of Georgia. 
ART IN EUROPE. XIII. Gitpert Hamentox. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Trtsyer & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


LADY VYNER’S MEMORIAL CHURCH. — See THE 


py DER of this Week for View and Plan; also View of New Bank. Cologne 


Economic Aspect of age Question —Cypriote in ‘New 
Architecture— N th Shields_On G ‘actory— 
Modern Chester, ac. 4d.; by post, 4jd.-46 Catherine Street. And all 


PROTOPLASM. By Lrowet S. Beatz, M.B., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
The New Edition (Fourth), 21s. now ready. 


THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. By Lioner S. Beatz. 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
crown 8vo. with Coloured Plate, 2s. 6d. 


This day 
"THE CURE of CATARACT, and other Eye Affections. 
JauEZ HOGG, Consulting Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, &c- 
London : BAILLIERE & Co., 21 King William Street, Strand. 


y NEW EDITION, WITH — 
ith Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, 1 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS QUACKERY, 
from the “ Medical Circular.’’ 
Detector’ r we 
related.” 


By 


. We advise the public to purchase these‘ 
* and see ee me disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their aa. 


: BaILiitee & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
IN FIVE-SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Printed with a new and legible type in small octavo, on fine paper. 
ROMOLA, Vol. I., is now published. 
of Works........ In size, type, and paper, everything 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Orders received at all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Published this day, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


MARMORNE. 


The Story is Told by ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, 
The Youngest of Three Brothers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDUN. 


READY THIS DAY. 


ARMENIA AND THE CAMPAIGN 
OF 1877. 


By C. B. NORMAN, 
Late Special Correspondent of “‘ The Times’’ at the Seat of War. 


WITH SPECIALLY PREPARED MAPS AND PLANS, 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


THE PRAYER BOOK; 
ITS HISTORY, LANGUAGE, AND CONTENTS. 


By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A. 
Principal of the National Society's Training College, Battersea. 


Extract from a Review in the MORNING POST. 
Without disparagement of any of the valuable works illustrative of the Prayer 


simple, uncontroversial, and concise character, such as an ordinary reader might 
consult with readiness, on the innumerable topics which any page of rubric or 
collect, or even psalm or special office, might suggest to every inquirer. The 
Principal of Battersea Training College has furnished exactly what was wanted. 
..He has produced a book which must not only become the class-book of 
teachers in our higher, elementary, and Sunday schools, but we may even say— 
considering its reference to the best authorities—a handbook for the laity who wish 
to have an intelligent mastery of the immediate Church subjects without spending 
their days in libraries. 


LONDON: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s, 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 21s. 
By the same Author. 
SOCIAL STATICS. 10s. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
ESSAYS. 2 vols. 16s. 
ESSAYS. Third Series. 
Also, 


MR. SPENCER’S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 
and abstracted by Professor DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio, boards. 
1. ENGLISH. 18s. 
2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. lés. 
3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS. 
4, AFRICAN RACES. lé6s. 
5. ASIATIC RACES. 18s. 


ILLIAMS & Wensezs. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
uth Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


7s. 6d. 


THE LATE MR. HEMANS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HLEMANS (CHAS. I.)—HISTORIC and MONUMENTAL 


ROME: a Handbook for the Students of Classical and Christian Antiquity in the 
Italian Capital. By Cuas. IsipoRB HEMANS. 


Also, in 2 vols, &vo. cloth, 18s. 
HEMANS (CHAS. I1.)—A HISTORY of MEDLEVAL 
CHRISTIANITY and SACRED ART. In Italy, from A.D. 900 to 1500. 


WILLIAMS & Nonsass.. 2» Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 


On the 25th instant, demy vo. price 8s. 
[HE INNS OF COURT CALENDAR. (Dedicated by 
Permission to the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain.) By CuagLes SHAW, 
Under Treasurer of the Middle Temple. 
London: Berrenworrns, 7 Fleet Street. Law Publishers to the 


uecn’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
GREEN PASTURES AND 
PICCADILLY. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


LORD MELBOURNE’S MEMOIRS. By 


M. Torrens, M.P. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW says: ‘As might be expected, he has 
produced a book which will command and reward attention. It contains a 
great deal of valuable matter and a great deal of animated eloquent 
writing.” 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS, 


(THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1878 : 


a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. 
By F. Martix. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [On Monday, 21st. 


“ Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is 
indispensable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commer- 
cial, and financial condition of their fellow-creatures at home and abroad. 
All the information that could possibly be desired by politicians, mercbants, 
and public speakers and writers, relative to the Constitution and Govern- 
ment, the Church and education, the revenue and expenditure, the army 
and navy, the area and population, the commerce, industry, and trade of 
every civilized country in the world is to be found readily accessible, 
witbin the small limits of this admirable year book.” —<Standard, 


(THE HOUSE of COMMONS: Illustrations 


of its History and Practice. By REGINALD F.D. Patgrave. New and 
revised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GPELLING REFORM from an EDUCA- 


TIONAL POINT of VIEW. By J. H. GiapsroNxe, F.R.S., Member 
of the School Board for London. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. (This day, 


LLOW-FLIGHTS: Poems. By Louiss 


CHANDLER Mouton. Extra fcp. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


THE RIGHT ESTIMATION of the MS. 
EVIDENCE in the TEXT of the NEW TESTAMENT. By T. R. Biaxs, 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(This day. 


QUR COMMON LAND; and other Short 


Essays. By Ocravia Hint, Author of “Homes of the London Poor.” 
Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [ This day. 


TE 
NEW NOVEL. — By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
“ Tf certain scenes are handled with a grace and delicacy of which only a 
‘woman is capable, there are certain other scenes, terrible, as well as 
pathetic, treated with a graphic, nervous, resolute power to which few men 
could attain, and which fewer still could exceed.” —Jllustrated London News. 


NEW NOVEL.— MIRAGE. By Georce 
Yiemixe, Author of “ A Nile Novel.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“ The readers—and their number seems to have been many—who found 
acharm in ‘A Nile Novel’ may take up ‘ Mirage’ without fear of disap- 
pointment.”— Graphic. 

“ One of the cleverest and most charming novels of the year.” 

Manchester Examiner, 


ALFRED the GREAT. Tuomas Hugues, 


= C., _ of “Tom Brown’s School ”” New Edition, crown 8vo. 
(Yow ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


POPULAR WORKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


DR. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 
2 vols, 8vo. 308. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred 
ges comprised in these curious volumes not to read a line. If they once dip into 


the book they are lost ; it is so extraordinarily interesting they will be quite 


unable to lay it down till the last page is reached, 


MR. TROLLOPE’S 


LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 


price 26s. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


VANITY FAIR. 
Eminently a book to read, and an “eminently” readable book. 


MR. FRED. BOYLE’S 


NARRATIVE of an EXPELLED COR- 


RESPONDENT. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


No correspondent enlivens his pages with so many pleasant anecdotes or enriches 
them with more shrewd and suggestive observations, 


MR. HUGH ROSE’S 


AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 24s. 
THE WORLD. 


Mr. Rose has studied the Spanish masses as few Englishmen have had the oppor- 
tunity of doing. He gives us a faithful narrative of his e and a true 
reflection of his impressions. Very agreeable indeed the result is, 


FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 


Oxe wHo Enpurep It. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VANITY FAIR. 
A remarkable book, and one which bears on every page the impress of truth. 


ACADEMY. 


This narrative is told in a frank, clear, lively manner; it bears on it the impress 
of truth. The details of the writer's s experience illustrate the working of the really 
wonderful machinery of our penal system 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


There is no romance except that of sad reality ; no sensation whieh is not natural 
and true. From the narrator’s arrest to the end’ of his five years’ sentence, all the 
details of remand, committal, sentence, and punishment are passed in review. 


JOHN BULL. 


The title of this book is no theatrical or romantic one, but is what it 
be, a graphic account of the daily life of a convict written by one who 
endured its hardships. 


fesses to 
clearly 


POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LADY GRIZEL. Ry the Hon. Lewis Wixc- 


FIELD. 8 vols. 
WORLD. 


Mr. Wingfield is to be congratulated on the abundant evidence which he has here 
iven of rare combination of = The novel will make, as it deserves to make, 
ts mark, will be read, and will be remembered. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. By the Author of 


“ Lord Lynn’s Wife. » 3 vols. 


IN LOVE and WAR. By Cuartes Gipson. 


8 vols. 


Iv 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 


“CHERRY RIPE!” By Heren Martuers. 
3 vols. 
MORNING POST. 


The plot of this story is so worked out that the interest increases at ovory 
page........the novel takes an extraordinary hold upon one. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ESTELLE. By Emmy Marton Harnis, 
Author of “ Four Messengers,” “* Mercer’s Gardens,” &c. 


Super royal 16mo, 5s. 
THE NATIVE LITERATURE of BOHEMIA 


in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY: Four Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford, on the Ilchester Foundation. By A. H. WrarisLaw, 
M.A., Head-Master of ‘the Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, and formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Fep, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL GLOSSARY of 


nearly 2,500 English Words in Common Use derived from the Greek. By 
Epwarp Jacos Boycg, M.A., Rector of Houghton, Hants. 


Fep. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Wse of 
Students. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Warden of Trinity College, London, 
and Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. 


Cambridge : DetcuTon, Bett, & Co. 


Post Svo. 5s. 


THE LETTERS of CAIUS PLINIUS. 


CAECILIUS SECUNDUS. The Translation of MetmorH. Revised and 


corrected, with Additional Notes and a short Memoir, by the Rev. F.C. T. | 


BosanQvet, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE REV. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton. 


JUSTIFICATION of LIFE; its Nature, 


Antecedents, and Results. Written with especial salewene to Plymouth 
Brethrenism and Revivalism. Fcp. 8vo. 43. 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, post Svo. 5s. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS of the 


FOUR GOSPELS. By Kart WIEsELER, Professor of Theology at Gittingen. 
Transl; by the Rev. EpMUND VENABLES, M.A.. Canon Residentiary and 
Precentor of ‘Lincoln, and Chaplain to the Bishop of London. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


JAMES PARKER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GOTHIC | 


ARCHITECTURE. By Jonw Henry Parker, C.B., M.A., F.S.A. Fifth 
Edition, fep. 8vo. with 189 Illustrations, and a Topegraphical and a Glos- 
sarial Index, ornamental cloth, 5s. 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE of the MID- 


DLE AGES, from the Conquest to Henry VIII. By the late Hupson TurNeR 
and Jonny Henry PARKER, C.B. Second Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. profusely illas- 
trated with nw +4 400 Wood and Steel Engravings, full General and Topogra- 
phical &c., cloth, gilt top, £3 14s. 


ADVICE on HEARING CONFESSION; from the 
Writings of Saints. Translated from the French of the Abbé GauME. With 
184 pages of Prefatory Matter, EY English Authorities on Confession, 
by E. B. Pusey, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ABSOLUTION: Dean Stanley’s Sermons and Essays 
on the Apostolical Age. By ArTrHuR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster, and Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. Third 

Revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


their peeuliar meaning (Binding and Jante. as addressed to St. Peter, I may be 
to refer to, publi years aco. entitled and Essays on 
the A lic Age.’ Dean Article * «ibsolution,” in the Nincteenth 
Century, January, V 


JAMES PARKER & CO., OXFORD AND LONDON. 


Post 8vo. with Maps and I!lustrations, cloth, 7s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S. 
Direetor of the Geological Survey of Ireland ; Author of “ The Coal Fields 
of Great Britain.” 
CONTENTS : 


Part Gaslegient Pert TE, G hy of Ireland. 
eography 


LONDON: BDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Just published, 12s. 
the NERVOUS SYSTEM ; thei their Prevalence 


ALTHAUS, M. Senior Physician 
Paraly sis, Regent's Park, &c 


Lendoa : 


D)8EASES of 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOUR. By 


the Rev. A. G. L’EstraNGe. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible to give 
any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram scattered up and down its pages."—Juhn Bull. 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. From the Papers of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON, of Dullingham 
House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by JouN Conpy JEAFFRESON, 2 vols, 21s. 


A MAN of OTHER DAYS: Recollections of 


the Marquis de Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE M. 
Yonae, Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


-LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1878. Under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected b 
the Nobility. Forty-seventh Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifull; 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
RUBY GREY. By W. Hepwortn Dixoy. 


3 vols. 


MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Ayyp 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The tone of this exciting tale is as thoroughly healthy as the spirit is fresh and vigour 
| indubitable.”— Messenger. 


-UNDER THE WILL. By Mary Cecir Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This work displays the writer's peculiar excellencies—cood taste, depth of observation, 
touches of feeling, and graphic and exciting pictures of life.”"—Couurt Jouraal, 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquom, 


Author of “ Patty,” “ Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Ar interesting story, comprising many scenes of true dramatic power.”—Daily News. 


THE VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer 


and Frances 3 vols. 
“ Full of vivacity and incident. The authors write pleasantly and freshly.”—Pall Mall Gaz. 


TWICE LOVED. By Atice Kine, Autho: 


of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. [Nert week. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPZDISTS 


By JouN Mortey. 2 vols. demy 8vo. (Jn the press. 


CHARLES BIANCONT: a Biography, 1786. 


1875. By his Danghter, Mrs. MornGAN JOHN O'CONNELL. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6.1 
(This day. 


ON THE FRONTIER: Reminiscences of Wil: 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By J.S.Campion. Demy 
8vo, with Lllustrations, 16s. 


“ One of the best books of the kind that we have ever met is Major Campion’s ‘ On the 
Frontier.’ Major Campion, although he seems to be English by birth, held a commission in 


unlimited leave, and have always been very much his own master. His very entertain': 
volume embraces every variety uf experience in the shape of hunting, trapping, and Indian 
campaigning. He writes exceeding rly well, moreover, and his descriptions of scenery and 
life among the Indians and the irontier-men are equally spirited and graphic.” 

fall Mail, January 12 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL fir 


COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery, forming the Course of Instru:- 
tion in the School. With List of Utensils necessary, and Lessons on Cleanins 
Utensils. Compiled by R.U.C. Large crown 


* The good point about the book i is a it p i) on the part of t! 
pupil ; nothing is left to ity is given in ite exact and due proporti ©, 
and the’price of each carefully set down. these lessons, moreover, pave 

lly tested in the National Training School, and may therefore be accepted i in good- fu 

t is not, however, to be supposed that any cunning recipes or rare and costly dishes are to < 
found in this book ; the ‘first principles’ of good cookery is the lesson it professes to teac:. 
and certainly the method of tuition is direct and easy to follow.” —TZimes. 


NEW NOVELS. 
PONCE de LEON;; or, the Rise of the Argen- 


tine Republic: a Novel. By an * EsTanciero.” Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
LThi 


This day. 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN: a Romance. By 
Leon Broox. 2 vols. (This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


PLAY or PAY: a Novelette. By Captain 


Haw.ey Sant, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “ Bound to Win.” 


THE MISSING WILL. By Herzerr Broow, 


LL.D. 3 vols. 


193 PICCADILLY. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and _ the 


on Diseases induced by it. By cucu CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
sicians. 
London : H, BexsHaw, 356 Strand. 


the United States army. So far as we can gather, however, he must have enjoyed alm < 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS, GEOGRAPHICAL & SCIENTIFIC. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, in 31 entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
BuTLer, M.A. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. Price 5s. cloth. 
. The World in Hemispheres, and of the Battlefields of Solfe- 


2. Europe. rino, &c. 

3. Asia. 18. Austrian Empire. 

4. Africa, with additional enlarged Map | 19. Turkey in Europe and Greece. 
of Abyssinia, 20. Turkey in Asia, 


5. North America, with additional and | 21. India. 
enlarged Maps of British Columbia, | 22. Egypt and part of Arabia, with a 
Vancouver Island, San Juan Map of the Isthmus of Suez before 
Island, Haro Strait, and of the construction of the Canal, and 
Mexico. an additional enlarged Map of the 
6. South America, with additional and Peninsula of Sinai. 
enlarged Maps of La Plata, andof , 23. Palestine, with Plan of Jerusalem. 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. 24. Cape of Good Hope Colony and Natal, 
7. England and Wales, with enlarged with additional enlarged Maps of 
Map of Strait of Dover. the neighbourhood of Cape Town, 
Scotland, with additional enlarged and of Graham's Town. 
Map of the Firth of Forth, &c. 


25. The Malay Archipelago. 


9. Ireland. 26. The United States (a double Map). 
10. France, with additional Map of | 27. Canada, with additional enlarged 
France in provinces. Map of the neighbourhood of 


11, The German Empire. 

12. Holland and Belgium. 

13. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
with separate of Iceland. 

14. Russia. 

15. Switzerland. 

16. Spain and Portugal. 

17. Italy, with additional enlarged Maps 
of the neighbourhood ot Naples, 


Ottawa. 
28. West Indies and Central America. 
29. Australia. 
30, South-eastern Provinces of Australia. 
31. New Zealand, with additional en- 
larged Maps of the Alps of the 
Province of Canterbury, and of 
Cook Strait. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, in 23 entirely New Coloured Maps. Edited by Rev. G. BurLer, 
M.A. Imperiai 8vo. or imperial 4to. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SCIENCE. 
TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 


MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF ARTISANS AND STUDENTS IN PUBLIC 
AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 


TWENTY-ONE TEXT-BOOKS now published, each 
complete in itself, with Woodcuts :— 


ABNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHY, 8s. 6d. 

ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s. 6d. 
ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 
BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 
BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANICS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 3s. 6d. 

GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 64. 
GRIFFIN’S NOTES and SOLUTIONS, 8s. 6d. 
JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. 
MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s. 6d. 
HUNTER’S KEY to MERRIFIELD’S ARITHMETIC, 3s. 6d. 
MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, as. 6d. 


“This excellent Atlas will certainly 
be received with no less favour than that 
accorded to the Public Schools Atlas of 
Modern Geography, to which it is simi- 
lar in form and style. It is an histo- 
rical Atlas, and the care of its Editer 
is shown in each of the twenty-eight 
maps, in which are embodied the results 
of his researches. Places referred to 
by Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Sallust, Cesar, and Tacitus are 
given in “4 sheets which illustrate 
Greek and Roman history at various 
periods. The regions around the Eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean therefore 
frequently appear ; sometimes as in Map 
10 (which is double), to show Greece and 
Asia Minor during the Peloponnesian 
War, and again, as in Map 11, to exhibit 
the Peloponnesus itself on a larger scale, 


To assist the student of classic story, en 
larged plans of battle-fields are inserted 
and the operations before Syracuse are 
illustrated by no less than four separate 
engravings. We mention these details 
in proof of the painstaking care be- 
stowed upon this work to adapt it to its 
purposes. Gallia, Hispania, Germania, 
4égyptas, Britannia, &c. are in the 
series, and we believe that the many 
young teachers who intend to graduate 
at the London University will find in 
this work all they need to assist them in 
studying the geography of any author 
prescribed in each of the three stages of 
their progress. It saves much time to 
have thoroughly good maps constantly 
at hand for reference. A copious INDEX 
completes the utility of this capital 
Atlas,” SCHOOLMASTER. 
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Steel, with a copious INDEX. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d 


to Maps, engravedon 
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“The admirable series of text-books 
now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Lonemans & Uo. is invaluable for the 
use for which it was originally 
Several of the Authors are pre-eminent 
in their own speciality, and their works 
must have been of immense service to 
the numerous class of students for whom 
they are chiefly intended. There are 
now twenty of these volumes before the 
public, and, taking the seriezas a whole, 
it would be a difficult task to single out 


collateral subjects in our language whieh 
could be compared with them either in 
regard to quality or price, or that are so 
well fitted for the instruction of engi- 
neering students, or for students gene- 
ae in our public and science schools. 
the fact that some 
— the volumes of this series are written 
by men who are authorities upon their 
own particular subject, it may be said 
that several of these emall and un 
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pre- 
tending works are probably the best that 
form.” 


another list of text-books on the same or | have yet appeared in any 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged; with 4 Coloured Plates and 
$20 Woodcuts. Pos: 5s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS ; aCourseof Physics divested 
of Mathematical Formule expressed in the langnage of daily life. Translated 
by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Third Edition with 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WEINHOLD’S INTRODUCTION to 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, Theoretical and te amen including Direc- 
tions for Constructing Physical Apparatus and f ‘or making Experiments. 
Translated by B. Lorwy, F.R.A.S. With a Preface bv Prof. G. C. Foster, 
F.R.S. 3 Coloured Plates and 404 Woedcuts, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, an Elementary 


tro lon 
FIRST LESSONS in THEORETICAL 


MECHANICS. By the Rev. J, F. Twispen, M.A. Professor of Mathematics 
in the Staff College, Sandhurst. With 154 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 


Introductory to the Study of Physical Science. By PHILIP Magxus, B.Sc. 
B.A. Life cc, of Univ. Coll. Coll. London. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. 
Small 8vo. 3s. 
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THE HISTORY of CREATION. By Prof. 


Ernst Harcket. Translation revised by Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, 


F.R.S. Second ie 2 vols. post 8vo. with Coloured Plates and 
a Trees of the various Groups of both Plants and Animals, cloth, 
price 32s. 


“ A rich mine of facts for all biological students."—Examiner. 


THE RACES of MAN and their GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DISTRIBUTION. By Dr. Oscar PescHEL. Large crown 8vo. 
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THE PRINCIPLES cf MENTAL PHYSI- 
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HEREDITY: a Psychological Study on its 
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